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THE FRENCII INTERVENTION, 

T must be owned that the Emperor of the Frencit has, 
I jn his recent acts, adhered closely to the general policy 
of his reign. He had first to consider whether he would 
show a firm front to the Revolution; and this he has never 
hesitated to do, even though, in order to do so effectually, he 
has had to seek the co-operation, and appear to abet the 
schemes, of the Clerical party. No one can believe for a 
moment that he is fond of this party, or likes its ways of 
going On, or is blind to the extreme danger he would 
incur if he threw himself absolutely into its arms. But if 
itisa mere choice between priests and Garibaldians, between 
black and red, he is now, as he always has been, for the black. 
An Empire can make use of priests, but it cannot make use 
of revolutionists. ‘The whole theory of the Republican party 
in France and Italy is utterly subversive of that scheme of 
government which Louis NapoLeon embodies. But the 
Emperor has himself shown that the influence of the clergy 
may be brought to bear in favour of a sovereign whom, on 
the whole, it dislikes and distrusts. The Emperor has 
now once more decided that he will, if necessary, put 
down revolution with the sword, But he has done so in 
a manner to show as little sympathy as possible with the 
Clerical party. He has careiully guarded himself against 
being considered their ally, at Rome or anywhere else. 
It was far more difficult for him to decide what attitude he 
should assume towards the Italian monarchy. And here he 
las followed the path which for ten years he has marked out 
for himself. He is most friendly, and even indulgent, towards 
Victor Emmanvet. He will see no grounds for quarrel that 
he can possibly avoid seeing. He has ordered a circular to be 
issued, in which the value which France attaches to the tics 
binding it to Italy is solemnly acknowledged and recorded. 
He has passed over in complete silence the extraordinary inci- 
dent of GartBaLp1’s last visit to Florence, and if he had been 
inclined to pick a quarrel he could not have had a better 
opportunity. Here is the leader ard hero and mainspring of the 
Revolution, the man whom the Italian Government had arrested 
aid kept in confinement because he was dangerous, and 
threatened to commit acts injurious to France and Italy, 
openly showing himself in the very capital of Italy, using 
Florence as the fountain of revolutionary enterprise, aud an- 
nouncing himself as determined to do what he had been 
expressly furbidden to do by his Sovereign. It was a most 
marvellous state of things for Italy to permit, and for France 
to overlook. Now that the French flag waves over Rome, 
the King of Iraty has determined that he too will inter- 
vene. Italian troops have crossed the frontier, and are in 
possession of a portion of the Papal territory. And yet France 
gives no sign of indignation or offence. All that Louis Naro- 
LEON seems to care for is that the revolution should be put 
down, _ He seems to have no objection to the Italian Govern- 
ment aiding in the task ; and as the French Circular represents 

intervention as intended to confer a signal service on the 
Ttalian monarchy, it would perhaps be inconsistent that Vicror 
Ewaxvet should not be allowed to join in doing himself 
good. If Garipatpr was not to take and hold Rome, it was 
obviously necessary that France should intervene; but if she 
Was to intervene, it was impossible that the intervention should 
assume a form more respectful and kind and conciliatory 
towards Italy. 

The Evrrnor has had, of course, to take account of the 
of his own subjects; and what those feelings are it 
, hot very easy for foreigners, perhaps not very easy for 
Fears to ascertain. ‘I'he Clerical party are in a position 

make the most noise, and they have made full use of the 
Position they enjoy. ‘They have made noise enough to feel 
Sure that, so far as shricking and cursing and imploring and 

8, they have done their duty. They can come 


before the public at once, and use language as strong as they 
please. Every one of the nincty Bishops can issue a special 
appeal to his flock; every pulpit cau be turned into a tribune; 
every church can be made a licensed place for a violent poli- 
tical meeting. The friends of Italy cannot say or do anything 
publicly. The law would be down on them at once if they 
uttered fierce addresses, or gathered together for mutual 
counsel and encouragement. But there have not been wanting 
signs that the project, attributed to the Emperor, of helping the 
Pore and the clergy to crush Italy, has aroused a very deep 
feeling of horror and indignation in the minds of a great many 
Frenchmen, A spirit has in the last few days been showa 
among the workmen of Paris which had for many years been 
wanting in the capital. They have behaved as if they had at 
last found out, much to tieir disappointment, that Louis 
Naro.eon was no longer their friend. We may be sure that 
such a manifestation will not be without effect on the 
Evreron. It is not a manifestation against him or his 
dynasty, against his general system of government, or against 
social order. It is a munilestation against the idea of a 
ruler who boasts of being the chief of a democracy proving 
false to the cause of democracy; and this is a position 
which Louis NaroLeon would not and could not accept for an 
instant. He has, in fact, done all that he could to show his 
democratic friends that he is still to be trusted. He has 
announced, in the most express terms, that he is not going to 
occupy Rome again. He will not commit so. egregious a 
mistake. All he wishes is to put down revolution ; and while 
he warns his subjects that they must no longer support Gari- 
BALDI, or subscribe for him, or say kind things of him publicly, 
yet he only invites them to obey on the understanding that 
they shall have a reward for their obedience. The Roman 
question shall not be left as itis. The Pors shall not be merely 
guaranteed against revolution, and all things suffered to go ou 
as before. A serious effort shall be made to arrive at some 
sort of satisfactory ending of this troublesome temporal power. 
The two things must be taken together. evolution is 
to be put down, but democratic France is to be cheered 
by the knowledge that, after the revolution has been 
dealt with, the turn of the Pore is to come. It is entirely 
impossible that the arrangement which the Emrreror contem- 
plates as feasible should not be more unfavourable to the 
temporal power than the existing state of things; for if the 
existing state of things is to be preserved, what can be the 
use of entering on a discussion of the subject? And as the 
Pore will most assuredly not get more than he has got now, 
and as a change is to be made, it must be that he is to get less. 
Both to Italy and to the French democracy Louis NapoLeon 
offers himself in the character of one who, although obliged 
to be a little severe and to choose his own way of working, is 
still their sincere friend at heart, and sure to render them im- 
portant services. 

The manner in which he announces himself prepared to 
bring about this satisfactory settlement of the Roman question 
is by summoning a Conference of European Powers. It has 
always been his great panacea for international difficulties, 
but hitherto it has not done much practical good. It is a sug- 
gestion, however, which for the first time will bring England 
into the discussion of a question which has hitherto been sup- 
posed to belong exclusively to the Catholic Powers. It is 
true that England might refuse to attend the Conference, 
but this mere refusal would bea step of great importance. 
It would be equivalent to saying that the maintenance 
or extinction of the temporal power is a question with 
which England has no concern. Whether England should go 
so far as this is a point that cannot be lightly decided. It is 
only by carefully considering the position of the Papacy in 
all its bearings that a sound judgment can be arrived at. 
We must weigh all that can be said against England taking 
part in such a Conference, and all that can be said for it. 
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But the time is not come yet to discuss the matter. There 
is a preliminary difficulty about the Conference which we 
should guess would be insurmountable. If there is to be a 
Conference, the Pore must consent to be represented at it; 
and what reason is there to suppose that he would consent to 
anything of the sort? It seems totally opposed to the whole 
theory on which the temporal power is based. That the kings 
of the earth should take counsel together about the possessions 
of the Church, and that the Head of the Church should attend 
the discussion, and listen to arguments as to how much ought to 
be Jeft to him, seems incredible. Ifthe Pore will have nothing 
to do with a Conference, it would be quite impossible that the 
other Powers should meet. The Catholic Powers might confer 
among themselves, but England and Prussia and Russia could 
not possibly undertake to discuss how much of his property 
should be left to the chief of an alien creed who entirely 
denied the competence of the tribunal making the decision. 
If the Pore disposes of this scheme of a Conference, 
France must take the initiative in proposing something, 
and must submit it for the consideration of other Powers, 
who will in some cases consent to give an opinion on it, 
and who in other cases will decline to say whether they 
approve of it or not; but who will all unite in throwing the 
sole responsibility on France, and leaving it to her to carry 
it out or not as she thinks best. Now what scheme can 
France recommend? That things cannot stay as they are, 
the Emreror himself acknowledges, and therefore he must 
propose something which is likely to give some sort of 
satisfaction to Italy. The Italians will not get all they 
want, but they cannot be wholly disappointed. The time 
has long gone by when the Emperor could believe that the 
Pore would sccularize his Government, and adopt those 
reforms which, almost twenty years ago, the Emperor said, in 
his famous letter to Epcar Ney, he should insist on. ‘The 
area of the temporal power may be curtailed. If the Porr 
persists in governing in what laymen think a very bad manner, 
he may be compelled to do as little mischief as possible. The 
most obvious course is to patch up things for the present, by 
taking away another large slice of the Papal territory. The 
Italian Government could certainly restrain the revolution 
better if there were not such a large extent of the Papal 
territory for revolutionists to operate in. It is true that this 
would not dispose of the main difficulty for long, but it is per- 
haps the kind of temporary solution which would best suit the 
Emperor for the moment; and no solution seems more pro- 
bable, unless he adopts the desperate expedient of declaring 
war, breaking up the Italian monarchy, and finally deter- 
mining to show himself the ally, not of democracy, but of the 
priests. 


MR. DISRAELI AT EDINBURGH. 


M* DISRAELI went to Edinburgh under circumstances 
peculiarly advantageous. If ever there was an occasion 
when the public were inclined to forget the faults of a 
Minister, and to remember only his merits, this was eminently 
such an occasion. Not even his bitterest enemy can deny that 
Mr. Disrac xi has great merits, and this was a time when they 
seemed to be brought into strong relief. He was going to be 
the guest of dukes and earls and mighty landholders in a part of 
Great Britain where dukes and earls crush the life out of men 
for a hundred miles together, and where sentiment throws its 
profusest charms over the ownership of the soil. Yet Mr. 
DisraELi—not a rich or a great man by birth, the offspring of 
a despised and mistrusted race, the truest type of the political 
“ adventurer,” whom Conservative peers warn constituencies 
to avoid—went among these men, not as their equal, but as 
their master, patronizing his dear Buccrevcn, and saying 
kind things of his good Excno. In the assertion of the 
equality to which Parliamentary success leads all English 
politicians of the first rank, he is immeasurably beyond his 
nearest rival. Mr. GLapsrone makes as many apologies for 
shaking hands with a duke as if he were Jacos wrestling 
with an angel, and he treats even his best supporters with the 
most affronting arrogance unless they are socially greater than 
himself. Mr. Disrari is independent, courteous, and good- 
humoured, and there was something pleasant in thinking that 
such aman should have the Scotch aristocracy prostrate at 
his feet. Then he is fresh from the flush of a great success ; 
and, whatever may be said of the way in which he managed 
it, he carried a Bill the main provisions of which most people 
agree to think likely to conier great advantages on the country, 
and it would-be most inconsistent to own that he has carried 
a good measure, and yet say that he dves not deserve to be 


thanked for doing so. There is also always something rather 


= 
interesting in the goings on of a successful man, and Mr 
Disraz1t has a different view of success from that which ordi. 
narily governs Englishmen. He likes, on the strength of hi 
success, to do quaint, popular, striking things. here We 
a vein of the true Napoleonism in the effective artifice which 
he played off of stopping at one or two Scotch stations, ang 
asking the crowd that happened to be there how th 
would like to be dealt with under the new Scotch Reforg 
Bill. It was but the ebullition of a happy man, cou. 
ing in the joy of his heart on the idiotcy of mankind, ang 
calculating that a great many people would seriously believe 
that the chance cries of a random crowd would haye or 
ought to have, some practical weight. Under these circum. 
stances of almost unexampled good fortune, Mr. Disragy 
spoke for two or three hours to an admiring audience. Tho 
who heard the speech may have liked it, but what can tho 
who read itsay? Half of it consisted of an audacious trayest 
of history. It was altogether in the style of the worst parts of 
Coningsby and Sybil. ‘The speaker scemed to assume, with g 
confidence suggested probably by his acquaintance with 
Scotch earls and dukes, that the minds of all men are 4 
perfect blank as regards the past, that no one knows anything 
of what has happened, and that, with a little ingenuity and 
audacity, any assertion may be made. We do not see that ther 
is any use discussing such wild statements as that the Tory party 
has been for nearly a hundred years in favour of Reform. jt 
is absurd to go back to remote periods, and to debate about 
Pirr and Liverpoo. and Cannina when things that have 
happened, not only in our own time, but within our most 
recent recollection, are suddenly changed like the patterns in 
a kaleidoscope. Mr. Disracwt, speaking to real live working- 
men, ventured on the assurance that throughout his life he 
had done his utmost for their class, and promoted every 
measure by which they had profited. He seemed to be pos- 
sessed with a genuine confidence that no one of those he 
addressed would recollect for 1 moment that he had risen into 
eminence solely by the pertinacity with which he resisted 
the proposal to give the poor cheap bread. Encouraged by 
the sympathy of his different audiences at Edinburgh, he went 
almost wild in his assertions. He had a malicious pleasure in 
seeing how far he could try it on. He even went so far as to 
state that almost all the great measures of the last twenty 
years have been carried by Lord Joun Manners. Are the 
Scotch really such fools as he thought they looked? 

By far the most amusing and instructive part of his speech 
was that in which he treated of his relations with his own 
party. He informed his hearers that the whole scheme of the 
present Reform Bill was conceived by himself and Lord 
Dersy in 1859, and has been steadily pursued by them ever 
since. But he was aware that it would seem curious that 
no one ever dreamt during all this long time what the 
two Tory leaders were about; that their supporters did 
not know, and their colleagues did not know. Even at 
Edinburgh it would have been dangerous to assert that a 
year ago Lord Cranborne and Lord Carnarvon were aware 
that household suffrage was the watchword of their party. 
Mr. Disraevi owns that this was not so. He and Lord Densr 
held their creed, but they held it secretly. He himself only lets 
much of it appear as from time to time he judged safe. In fact, 
as he blandly said, he had to educate his party, and they were 
rather a difficult party to educate. But the beauty of it was 
that, when they were educated, they were educated all of a 
rush. They were finished in a day, and their finishing was 
something really superior in its way. ‘There was no keeping 
them in; they would tear ahead, and drag their teachers on. 
Mr. Disraext did not feel sure that they had come to the end 
of their lessons, and he wanted to put them through one or two 
more exercises. They were invited, for example, to s 
what they could make of the Ten Minutes’ Bill; but they 
scorned such a simple test, and clamoured for the hous 
hold suffrage they loved and understood so well. They wer 
like the children in instructive story-books, who for 4 
page or two care for nothing but ponies and picnics, and then 
ull of a sudden have an unquenchuble desire to know what 4 
rhomboid is. The Tories know what a rhomboid is now, & 
at least they ought to know. Not that the education of all 
of them seems to be practically finished. The Duke of RUTLAN?, 
whose case ought to have received more attention from his 
teachers, has this week been addressing some friends as back- 
ward as himself, and has informed them that, “ as for the leap 
“ in the dark; he hoped it might be a leap in the light; and 
“ as for the cattle plague, they would never have had it but 
“ for Free-trade.” Surely His Grace may be classed among 
the people who for all these long years have not had 
remotest notion of what Lord Derby and Mr, Disnabul wet 
driving at. 
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‘Mr. DisrakLt made some remarks about the future, and 
ye naturally care more about his views of the future 
dan of the past, for the future is to him a field of prac- 
fal exertion, while the past is only an arena for a poetical 
imagination to play in. He was of opinion that the effects 
ofthe Bill would not be at all democratic. There were only 
so man hundred thousand electors joined to so many other 
jundred thousand electors, and how could this hurt any 
one? This is all very well; and we might suppose that 
Mr, D1sRaELI, who has studied the subject so much, must 
know more about it than any one else. But immediately a 
dreadful suspicion comes over us. How are we to know 
that this assertion was not merely a means of educat- 
ing Scotch Tories? They want educating very badly, 
and this sounds uncommonly like an educational state- 
went. ‘There is an air of ManGNALL’s Questions about 
this purely arithmetical view of the subject. Seven years 
jence Mr. DisrarLI may be at Edinburgh congratulating a 
triumphant democracy on its triumph, and how easily he 
would then explain that all this little innocent juggling was 
nerely a way he had of getting Tories to do the bidding of 
the people! We can understand that he has been educating 
his party ; but that he should now explain to them that he 
has been educating them, and should propose to go on edu- 
cating them still further, is wonderful enough. But very 
probably he may do it. ‘The Tories are like little boys who 
have got over their first cigar, and very likely they will go on 
smoking. But Mr. Diskaext not only discoursed on generals; he 
alo entered into particulars. He announced that the Govern- 
ment intended next Session to bring in a comprehensive 
measure of National Education. To ‘Tories this may not seem 
much. If there is a Reform Bill, they will argue, why not 
National Education ? If education makes us enjoy a rhomboid, 
why should it not also make us like a hypothenuse? Nothing, 
tominds so susceptible of instruction, can be more natural or 
trivial. But to those who have welcomed the Reform Bill, 
notas an engine for keeping this or that Ministry in power, 
but asa remedy necessary, though dangerous, for a state of 
utter political stagnation, this announcement comes with a 
very reassuring sound. Whence is all this sudden zeal for 
Education? Is it not solely because the Reform Bill has 
passed? Mr. Disraxxi talks with rapture of what he calls the 
Albertine movement. Who cver heard of or cared for the 
Albertine movement a year ago? LDcople were ready enough 
topay for and unveil the most hideous bronze images pur- 
porting to be likenesses of the poor Prince, or to erect 
Druidical cairns to him, or to stick up a very tall stone in a 
garden, to show their respect for him; but as for educating the 
por out of love for his memory, they would as soon 
have thought of reading scrmons on a week-day. But now 
there is to be a new grand Albertine movement, and the poor 
ae to be educated with a freshborn zeal and a passionate 
camestness that borrows its strength, not from religious zeal, 
or fom philanthropy or from political wisdom, so much as 
from sheer fear of the multitude. Mr. Disraeti said that the 
Keform Dill had been pressed on the Government by the 
uuneompoops of politics, and “ nincompoops” seems to us a 
nild, impartial word of which Mr. Brates and his friends 
lave no pretence to complain; but then these nincompoops 
lave set in motion a very powerful machinery, and one which, 
among the many evils it will entail, promises, we hope, to 
Produce a balance of good. 


ITALY AND ROME. 


VENTS succeed each other with marvellous rapidity, and 

it is not easy at the close of one day to predict where 

the Italian question will have moved to at the beginning of 
thenext. General Ciatpini’s shortlived tenure of power is 
wer, and French troops have not only returned to Civita 
Vecchia but have occupied Rome. Not until their diseimbarca- 
Yon on Tislian soil did the King of Iraty take a step which, if 
ould safely have been taken at all without endangering his 
¢,ought to have been taken three weeksbefore. In entering 

we Upon moderate Conservative principles, General Mexabrea 
Stipulated two things; and his conditions have been at last 
ed. Victor has disavowed complicity or 
veaey with the Revolution in the Roman States. One 
? ets why this could not have been said while there was time 
nourably to say it? ‘The Royal Proclamation teems with 
terested sentiments, but it comes very late. The second 
ep is also one that, however necessary, can scarcely be called 
Premature. On the Moniteur’s announcement that the French 
landed at Civita Vecchia, the Royal army crossed the 
and holds a portion of the country between it and 


Rome. Unless the Italian monarchy had been prepared tc 
drain to the dregs the cup of humiliation, it could have done 
nothing less. 

Had the King of Iraty or his advisers acted from the first 
with even moderate capacity, his subjects might perhaps have 
been spared the national indignity of a second French inter- 
vention. At the commencement of the Roman outbreak, the 
Florence Cabinet had a clear line of action open to them, If 
the popular movement towards the Papal frontier could have 
been controlled by any exercise of official vigour, they were 
bound by the Convention to repress it. It was quite within 
the limits of possibility, upon the other hand, that such a 
movement might be, what it appeared to Europe, too strong 
for the feeble Executive of a new Kingdom. In such a case 
the Italian Government was called upon to do its best for 
the independence and honour of the nation. Instead of wait- 
ing till the golden opportunity was gone, Vicror EmMaNnveL’s 
duty and interest was to disavow the insurrection, as he has 
at last seen fit to do; to abjure all idea of profiting by 
a movement to which he was not a party; and—if he could 
have done so without precipitating a French war—to 
have anticipated foreign intervention, and prevented useless 
bloodshed, by throwing his army between the insurgent 
forces and the Holy City. In the face of the September 
Convention, an honourable Government could not have 
legitimately seized on Papal territory while professing to 
defend it; but even if the Royal troops had only re- 
mained within the Roman frontier for a week, they would 
have won for their master a moral triumph of which Italian 
diplomacy might have been proud, and which would, beyond 
a doubt, have speedily led to a solution of the Roman ques- 
tion. The Florence Cabinet blew both hot and cold. They 
gave Europe to understand that they could not without dan- 
ger to the monarchy do more than they had done to check the 
Garibaldian wave. But they failed at the same time to carry out 
this view by despatching their army across the frontier. At 
the critical moment they, or their Kine, flinched. They felt 
the danger of appearing to affront France at a time when 
France could not bear to be afironted: perhaps Napo- 
LEON III, threatened them and Victron EmManvet lost nerve. 
The resignation of M. Rattazzi signalled the abandonment 
in mid course of a policy which, sincere or insincere, was 
at least bold and intelligible. So half-hearted a line of 
conduct on the part of Italy led to the natural inference 
that her Government had been trafficking with GarrpaLp1, 
and pretending to be unable to put him down. Hencetor- 
ward the French Emperor held the key of the situation, and 
Europe has been disposed to believe M. Movustirr when he 
implies that the Italian authorities have deliberately chosen 
to neglect their international obligations. All this might have 
been avoided. Had care been taken to make it clear to 
Europe that the Kine of Italy was’ resolved to save Rome and 
not to annex it, to protect the Pore and not to drive 
him from his throne, the Cabinet of the Tuileries would 
perhaps have thought it unnecessary to complicate the situation 
by an intervention which could not but be humiliating 
to Italy. Had it been clear that nothing more was in- 
tended than the despatch of a co-operative French fleet 
from Toulon, little harm would in that case have been done. 
There would have been no insult, and but slight appearance 
of coercion or hostility ; and we cannot doubt that the moral 
effect of the crisis would have been to advance the cause of 
Italy and Rome. Indiscreet apologists of M. Ratrazz1 have 
invented a damaging excuse for him, to the effect that 
France was privy to the intrigues of the Florence Cabinet, 
if any intrigue there were. It was all, they say, a piece of 
acting; only France chose, for purposes of her own, to turn 
round and play at last in real earnest. Such a plea does M. 
Ratrazzt no good. All maneeuvering of the sort, whether 
winked at or repudiated by France, must be emphatically 
pronounced unworthy of a free Government and a great 
people. The Italian Ministry ought to have strained every 
nerve to keep the Revolutionary party quict. If all efforts 
possible had been tried and failed, the Italian troops might 
this day three weeks have been doing with a good grace what 
French troops say they are going to do now. The only 
possible justification of the delay is that Italy felt, when the 
supreme hour for a decision came, that to cross the frontier 
was to kindle a certain war with France. 


Whatever the shortcomings of the Italian Government may 
be, France has adopted « course which is full of danger to 
Italy. Allowances must no doubt be made for the exigencies 
ot the Imperial position. Still it is impossible not to regret 
what France has done. Her troops have sailed from Toulon 
amidst the murmurs of many of her own subjects, and 
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to the great regret of the well-wishers to liberty through- 
out Europe. The French Emperor has not himself seriously 
been faithful to the spirit of the September Convention. 
At the time of its signature it was hoped and believed 
by the world that the Por, under pressure of cir- 
cumstances, would be forced to come to terms with his 
misgoverned subjects and his impatient neighbours. He 
might have done so, but that French intervention did 
not really cease even when the French flag was with- 
drawn. French officers and French soldiers, with the 
connivance of their Government, still remained to organize 
and to swell the Papal legions. It is believed, both 
in Italy and France, that whole companies belonging to the 
French army have been drafted continuously, under the guise 
of volunteers, into the Pontifical service, and subscriptions to 
maintain the Roman garrison have been openly received at 
the offices of French journals. While Italian soldiers were 
deserting to GaripaLpI, French soldiers on furlough. were 
notoriously crowding to the Pore. The Zimes is correct in 
stating, what no one ever had forgotten, that the Convention 
reserved to the Pore the right of maintaining a force of 
Catholic volunteers. Such a force was in effect the sole one 
on which he was to rely; but it was not part of the 
proviso that the French Empire should furnish him indefi- 
nitely with the means of adjourning for ever all decent go- 
vernment at Rome. Yet, even if France has as certainly 
observed as Italy has possibly infringed the mutual compact 
between them, it is melancholy to think that the French 
Emperor should feel himself forced to repeat the error of 
French policy twenty years ago. The astonishing vacil- 
lation of the English leading journal, which on one day adopts 
one view of the Italian question, and the next its precise 
opposite, might be accounted for by the disposition of the 
English middle-class to worship successful force, if it were 
not possibly the result of habitual political indecision. For the 
censures lavished on GaripaLpI, whose candour of character is 
spoiled by an imprudence and restless incoherence that know 
no bounds, there is considerable ground. In a moment of 
unusual second-sight, caused by an access of literary and poli- 
tical despair, the Z'imes has even looked into the tuture, and 
seen the Italian question settled by the shooting of GariBaLnt. 
The bullet which disposed of the revolutionary hero would put 
an end, no doubt, to occasional journalistic difliculties. But to 
heap ridicule on the whole Roman population, whose wrongs 
are acknowledged even by the French Foreign Office, for 
their slowness to engage in a street wariare, or rather to 
submit to a street massacre, at a moment when they are 
overawed by a garrison, and almost within cannon-shot of 
a French army, is a feat of humour which might have been 
left to the Ultramontane press. Not one French Liberal 
journal of note—except the courticr-like organ of M. pr La 
Gverroniire—has witnessed this new occupation of Rome 
without sorrow ; but the admiration which the French Empire 
cannot extort in Paris, it has found ready-made in London. 

It is not the least of the evils of the Toulon expedition 
that it places the Italian monarchy in a perilous position. 
There are times when a King cannot afford to turn his 
cheek toa foreign smiter, however unequal may be the en- 
counter. The French army went to put down the revolution 
ut Rome, and took the chance of establishing it in Italy. 
Vicron Emmanven had virtually no choice leit. His crown 
would not have been worth a month’s purchase if he had 
stood by with sang-froid and allowed France to be the sole 
agent in settling the destinies of Rome. How much danger 
attaches to this last Italian movement depends on the amount 
of common understanding between the French and Italian 
Cabinets that may have survived tle recent dissension. What- 
ever the risk, the step was probably a necessity ; and all that 
can be hoped is, that it may result in nothing which will com- 
promise the peace of Europe or the ultimate enfranchisement 
of Rome. If General Gariatpi would abandon a now hope- 
Jess enterprise, the French Emperor might, without loss of 
dignity, concede to Italy what he could not afford to permit 
her to usurp. M. Moustier’s Circular promises nothing ; but 
by any possible arrangement that can be made Italy must 
gain. 


AUSTRIA. 
7s Emperor of Austria probably enjoys his visit to 
Paris as a short interval of leisure in a troubled 
reign. Having for nearly twenty years struggled with 
imperject success against internal dissension and foreign 
hostility, he is now hospitably entertained by one victorious 
antagonist; and during his journey he has exchanged 


courtesies with a still more formidable rival. Hig 

Empire, although its organization is still incomplete, a 
comparative tranquillity, and the portion of his dominign 
which has been most habitually discontented is now 
in exceptional loyalty, the price of tardy justice, 
from a moderately quiet haven the troubles of two G 
ments which have in former times been allied agaj 
Austrian power. Recent experience has taught him tha 
the rejection of the extreme pretensions of the Church is 
an indispensable condition of tranquillity; and he per 

regards with compassion a Sovereign, far less devoted than 
himself to the Holy See, who is almost compelled by cir. 
cumstances to reverse his own policy in deference to a 
hierarchy which regards him with aversion. A few yeu 
ago it would have been the business of Austria to ‘repel 
invasions of the Roman territory, with the certainty of in. 
creasing the accumulated ill-will of the Italian nation, 
The sentry who was relieved against his will may derive g 
malicious satisfaction from watching the irksome duties which 
devolve on his intrusive successor. The loss of Italy, and the 
concession of Hungarian rights, have removed two almos 
hopeless embarrassments, and the establishment of constity. 
tional government in the Western portions of the Empire may 
perhaps solve the most difficult of remaining problems. The 
dynasty which seemed to exist only for purposes of repression 
is now the hope of Poland, and the object of genuine Hw- 
garian attachment. Even the compulsory exclusion of Austria 
irom Germany may prove a source of strength if it terminates the 
incessant struggles and intrigues which attended competition 
for supremacy with Prussia. For the most irreconcilable of 
her enemies, united Austria would be a match in South-eastern 
Europe. It is only when the guardian of the Danube is 
artificially weakened that Russia can advance in the direction 
of the Bosphorus. The attempt to propagate defection among 
the Sclavonic subjects of Austria may be baffled by appeals to 
Polish patriotism ; and the Emperor of Austria has no reasoa 
to fear the repetition of the untoward event which threwa 
cloud over the reception of the Emperor ALEXANDER at Paris, 


A visit to the Exhibition may, in conformity with many 
precedents, be paid without any political meaning. The 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia have preceded a 
more welcome guest; and the results of the journey to 
Salzburg offer little encouragement to ambitivus projects 
Baron Beust must by this time be fully aware that it is use- 
less to enter into agreements with France for the enforee- 
ment of the Treaty of Prague. ‘The military demonstrations 
and the unofficial menaces which followed the former inter- 
view only tended to accelerate the political approximation 
of the Southern German States to Prussia; and recent com- 
plications have provided full cccupation elsewhere for the 
warlike energics of France. If statesmen and sovereigns 
cannot meet without discussing public aifiairs, the visit to 
Paris will furnish opportunitics for arriving at an under 
standing on the means of checking Russian encroachments in 
the East; but the popular acclamations which represcut 
the goodwill of the French people to Austria, and perhaps, to 
a certain extent, their irritation against Prussia, will be the 
chief’ political result of the Imperial exchange of civilities. i 
the Bohemian campaign of 1866 had ended in an Austrian 
victory, the jealousy which is now {felt towards the actual 
conqueror might perhaps have taken a different direction. 
But under present circumstances there is no rivalry ot 
collision of interests between France and Austria; and, ia 
the absence of political aytipathies, it is natural and pleasaut 
to sympathize with an illustrious guest. The few Liberals 
whv regret the quarrel with Italy know that Austria no 
longer interferes in the affairs of the peninsula; and even 
religious zealots, iv they disapprove of the modification 
the Austrian Concordat, have no more orthodox champion of 
Rome to applaud, unless they have recourse to Spain. 


If great potentates care for historical or genealogical as0- 
ciations, the visit of the Emperor Francis Josern to the tomb 
of his ancestors at Nancy may have suggested many curious 
reflections. The Dukes of Lorraine, who deduced an apocty- 
phal pedigree from Cuantes the Great, had been for 
generations subject to French encroachments before they wete 
finally driven from their dominions, with the remarkable 
destiny of succeeding the extinct Mepici at Florence, a 
ultimately of ascending the Imperial throne, and incorporating 
into their own the dynasty of Harssure. 1, 
the extravagance of his vanity, with a confused remembrance 
of the history of Lorraine, sometimes called the Emperor 
of Austria a rebellious vassal of France, mistaking perhaps 
the head of the ancient ducal family for the cadets 
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gg Dukes of GuIsE, contended for power almost on equal 
with the decaying House of Vators. The elder branch, 
its transfer to Florence and Vienna, was less pros- 
pet0Us although some of its members were remarkable for 
military qualities. ‘The Emperor of Austria may pos- 
“417 have thought that, if his ancestors had remained Dukes 
of LORRAINE, they might never have risen to higher fortunes. 
The German duchy is now one of the most loyal provinces of 
and, if it had not been detached from the nation to 
ghich it belongs by race and language, it would inevitably 
have been merged in the territory of Prussia. Before its 
fymal incorporation into the French monarchy, Lorraine 
yrved as an apanage for a dethroned King of Poland, who 
had the good fortune to be father of a Queen of France. In 
the eighteenth century German patriotism was extinct or 
dormant, and the Revolution cemented the attachment of the 
people of Lorraine and of Alsace to the countrys which 
already claimed their allegiance. When there was lately an 
ion of a war with Germany, it was asserted that 
Strasburg and Nancy were especially vehement in their zeal 
an enemy of their own race and language. The 
sovereign of Austrian Germany, of Galicia, of Bohemia, of 
Hungary, and of Servia is not likely to believe implicitly in 
the capriciously applied and modern doctrine of nationality ; 
but the time has passed in which it was possible to distribute 
provinces among princes as dowries with royal brides, or as 
compensations for confiscated patrimonies. The Duchy of 
Milan, awarded to Austria at Utrecht as a part of the great 
Spanish inheritance, and the territory of Venice given by 
BonaParTE at Campo Formio in exchange for Lombardy, have 
at last reverted to their natural connexion, and Austria is 
substantially stronger for the separation. The heterogeneous 
Empire which remains derives its only legitimate principle 
of cohesion from the inability of its component parts to 
maintain a separate independence. The medieval marriages 
and treaties which produced the Austrian Empire were in 
some degree founded on the necessity of joint defence against 
the Ottoman Power which then corresponded to the modern 
force of Russia. There is no Magyar nation for Hungary 
to join, and unfortunately there is no longer a Poland which 
could claim the restoration of Galicia. The treasonable 
bias of Bohemian and Servian malcontents towards Russia is 
only a transitory expression of disloyalty. At present 
form the nucleus and the most 
civilized portion of the Empire have shown no disposition to 
join the incomplete national Confederation. If the Tyrolese 
are dissatisfied with the resistance of the constitutional Govern- 
ment to the pretensions of the clergy, they will certainly not 
be inclined to form a close alliance with the heretical Govern- 
ment of Prussia; nor will the people of Vienna waive their 
metropolitan rank in favour of the upstart city of Berlin. Of 
the many advantages which have long secured to France the 
first rank on the Continent, the most enviable is the unity 
which enables the Government at any moment to exert the 
entire force of the nation. It is only of late that Italy has 
ceased to be a geographical expression, and one or two genera- 
tins may elapse before Germany becomes, like France, an 
undivided State. Austria can only aspire to a more complex 
and less effective organization. 


WORKING-MEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


Lage scheme of sending working-men to Parliament to 
represent the interests of labour is a natural fruit of the 
new Reform Bill. The suffrage could not well have been 
extetided to its present dimensions without suggesting a new 
class of Parliamentary candidates. As nine-tenths of the new 
voters will come from the ranks of the working-men, it is 
obvious that they will have a preponderating influence in 
choosing the members of large boroughs. It was therefore to 
be expected that they would not omit an opportunity of 
Accordingly, we see the 
scheme advocated by the usual organs of the working-men, 
and discussed by Liberal journals and politicians. 
Obvious, however, as the idea was, it seems to lack tangi- 
bility and body. It floats before the gaze of its worshippers 
the phantom of a German tale, wooing and encouraging, 
advancing and receding, but always eluding the grasp of the 
pursuing votary. The more one tries to realize the Working- 
re M.P. the more shadowy and impalpable does he become. 
18 not so much that he is objectionable as that he is, in 
our present social state, impossible. Were he possible, he 
be unobjectionable ; at least there would be a good 
to be said in his favour. A number of men from the 


superior virtues, industry, and knowledge, might form a very 
becoming and a very useful element in Parliament. Th 
would have much information to communicate as rega 
their several callings, and more as regards their feelings 
and interests. If they were numerous enough, they might, 
in combination with others, influence in no slight degree 
legislation on matters relating to their employments. But here 
occurs the first difficulty. In order to be powerful, they 
must be numerous. Half a dozen working-men sitting below 
the gangway by themselves would not be powerful for any 
legislative purpose. Now, from which of the boroughs are 
the workmen likely to come, and how many of them are 
there likely to furnish the required complement? We believe 
that one dozen would be in excess of the number likely to 
supply workmen as candidates, to say nothing of electing 
them as representatives. Thus our first considerations lead us 
to the conclusion that the grander objects proposed in the 
election of working-men cannot be attained, even if working- 
men should be elected. 

This is the first disappointment; but this is not the only 
one. The more we attempt to grasp the scheme, the more 
it eludes us. Suppose that ten seats were open to work- 
ing-men—that’ is, were ready to be filled up by working- 
men, if the proper steps were taken to secure their election. 
Is it likely that the men would be forthcoming, or that, if 
they stood, they would be chosen by their own class? We 
must remember that no ordinary average working-men will 
answer the required qualifications. Those of whom we are 
speaking must be not only superior in intelligence, but 
superior in industry, knowledge, address, presence, power 
of calculation and power of speech, to the average work- 
men of their own class. They must be such men as a House 
mainly composed of gentlemen will listen to without fatigue, 
and without disgust. But does the working-man who has 
reached this condition remain a working-man? Is he still in 
the receipt of daily wages, or is he not either an employer of 
labour on his own account, or a manager of it on behalf of 
others? If he is in either of the two last-named positions he 
is not strictly what we mean by “a working-man.” And 
this is the difficulty. When a working-man has distinguished 
himself for conduct and rr through a succession of 
years, he virtually passes out of the sphere of working-men. 
Thanks to the vicious repression exercised by Trades’ 
Unions, this may not happen so frequently as once it did. 
Still, the despotism of the Unions has not yet succeeded in 
crushing out all personal ambition, and crushing down all 
independent action, on the part of the best class of operatives. 
There are men among them even now of original minds and 
independent action. But these are infallibly, sooner or 
later, absorbed into a higher class. They would do great 
credit to the working-men if elected as their representatives, 
but they cannot fairly be reckoned as belonging to the class 
which lives on daily wages. Then, as for the grade perma- 
nently below them—men who are always handicraftsmen and 
nothing else—several objections combine to make their election 
doubtiul. First, there is the feeling of jealousy, as powerful 
and as widespread among working-men as among ladies, 
popular preachers, and major-generals; a jealousy not only of 
individuals, but of classes. The working-men will talk loudly 
enough about sending one of their own body to St. Stephen's, 
but, when it comes to the point of choosing their man, envy, 
jealousy, and distrust will probably interpose to mar their 
efforts. Suppose the designated member to belong to one of 
the better-educated departments of mechanics—the Amalga- 
mated Engineers, for example—what has he in common with 
the ordinary masons, bricklayers, plasterers, or carpenters ? 
Of course the power of the Unions may be brought to bear 
upon all the trades, and their members may be coerced into 
voting for the favourite of the Trades’ Caucus. But this 
very supposition implies the use of means which, if persevered 
in, would be fatal to a repetition of the same tactics. Great, 
too, as the jealousy might be among different trades competing 
to furnish a candidate for the suffrages of their followers, the 
jealousy among the men themselves would be greater still. A 
common working-man presenting himself for the approval of 
the electors would nowhere meet with so much ridicule and 
disparagement as among his own fellow-workmen. “ Here’s 
“ Bit Stupss going for to be a Member of Parliament! Oh, my 
“eye!” would provoke shouts of laughter from a crowd which, 
despite its occasional violence, still looks on a member of 
Parliament as a sort of superior being. This feeling might 
indeed be surmounted or evaded by dexterous management 
and drilling. The men who manipulate the Unions would 
be able to manage the branch Leagues with equal adroitness. 
But this, again, points to something very different from the 
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others. It points to the nomination of those clever and active 
agitators who have hitherto managed the politics of the 
operatives for the joint benefit of themselves and those whom 
they govern. That Mr. Rogers and Mr. Porrer would be 
energetic representatives of working-men, no one doubts. But 
their election would be a very different thing from that of actual 
working-men, and the working-men know it. Some of them, 
who are keenly sensitive as to the difficulty of selecting repre- 
sentatives from their own body, no less keenly feel the ob- 
jections which might be urged against the choice of men 
whose advocacy of working-men’s rights has not been un- 
profitable to themselves. If they cannot find men of their 
own class to represent them, they say, they may just as well 
be represented by any manufacturer or aspiring barrister as 
by such persons as Mr. Rogers or Mr. Porter. 

Again, there is another most important impediment in the 
way of making working-men M.P.s. That impediment is 
the want of an income. The M.P. who gives up the wages 
of his normal calling must be indemnified insome way. ‘This 
matter has not escaped the attention of the Reform League, 
and already schemes are propounded for raising incomes of 
500/. a year to support “ operative” legislators. We shall, 
of course, be denounced for a miserable and ignoble scepticism 
when we avow our total disbelief in the willingness of the 
ordinary working-man to contribute towards salaries of 50o/. 
for his exalted fellow-workman. The British working-man 
does not like giving his money to subscriptions; witness the 
sorry contributions towards the indemnification of the martyr 
Beates, and the application of the screw to recusant or 
reluctant members of the Unions. If the carpenters and 
the painters are so backward in meeting the calls of 
the Unions from which they expect some direct personal 
benefit, how can they be expected to be prompt in their 
contributions towards the support of members whose ser- 
vices are remote, indirect, and separately inappreciable? 
If the British working-man is to sacrifice two or three 
gallons of beer a week for any object, it must be for some 
object more distinctly and directly useful to himself than 
providing means for some other workman to live among 
“swells” in West-end lodgings and at West-end Clubs. The 
deified working-man representing his “order” among the 
“ nobles of the land ” is a very fine subject for abstract contem- 
plation ; but he is not sufficiently near and practical to inspire 
his lowly brother with a self-denying passion to stint himself 
in beer and baccy for his exaltation. If 1,000/. a year were 
raised to support two members for one Session, we believe 
that this would be the first and the last subscription on the 
part of working-men for this purpose. And, Mephistophelic 
as the suggestion may appear, we cannot but think that 
average working-men deem it 1 more blessed thing to receive 
than to give, especially at the times of electing members of 
Parliament. 

The whule question may be summed up thus. The best 
of the working-men might be of use in Parliament, but then 
the best of them are in a chrysalis state, just on the eve of 
breaking their shell and becoming something else. Then, 
working-men are jealous, and not likely to combine in pro- 
claiming the superiority of any of their own class by conferring 
the dignity of M.P. upon them. Lastly, they are, on the 
whole, better inclined to receive handsome honorariums from 
rich candidates than to club their own earnings for the support 
of poor candidates; and rich candidates will never cease out 
of the land so long as there are poor electors in it. 


AMERICA. 


> most conservative element of American politics, since 
the decay of the old reverence for the Constitution, is to 
be found in the oscillation of the electoral balance between 
the extreme sections of contending parties. It is highly desi- 
rable that moderate and timid men who are thrust aside in the 
heat of conflict should have occasional opportunities of exer- 
cising a regulating influence; and perhaps an optimist might 
discern an unexpected use in the habitual extravagance of 
language and of conduct which constantly tends to promote a 
reaction against the dominant majority for the time being. 
The exaggerated nonsense of the slaveholders, who had 
erected a casual abuse into a law of nature, provoked the 
irritation which finally expressed itself in the election of Mr. 
Lixcotn; and for several years the Republicans, after their 
long exclusion from power, have delighted to prove that 
they were as violent, as unjust, and, above all, as fond of 
paradoxical bluster, as their defeated antagonists. Converts 
trom the Democratic creed, such as General Butier, seeking 
to distinguish themselves among their new allies, find it diffi- 


cult to outbid the genuine Republicans in measures or in word, 
Although the Democrats appeal more consistently and Bug. 
cessfully to dishonest instincts, the proposal to repudiate the 
national debt has been simultaneously advanced leading 
members of both parties; and the ultra-Republi have 
identified their faction with uncompromising hostility to the 
South. In a free country, the party which has conduct 
a successful war enjoys an overwhelming advantage in th 
struggles for power which follow the conclusion of peace; byt 
the impulse necessarily becomes feebler, as the excitement of 
the war gradually dies away; and presumption, engendered 
by victory, often renders a party careless of sound legislati 
and of the conditions of lasting popularity. A far-gegj 
politician would never have risked his fortune on the tray. 
sient preference accorded to the negroes over the legitimats 
citizens of the Southern States. Mr. Stevens could only 

to angry passions which were rapidly subsiding when be 
threatened the confiscation of Southern lands for the benefit 
of the freedmen. Mr. Wade was too late, or perhaps top 
early, with his menaces of subverting the bases of propeny 
in the North as well as in the South, forgetting that the 
rabble which governs a few great cities still forms a minority 
in the entire Union. 


The defeat of the Republicans in California has bee 
followed by a more alarming reverse in Pennsylvania, and by 
a significant check in Ohio; and unless the Presmpenr jg 
tempted by the partial triumph of the Opposition into some 
fresh blunder, it seems probable that the leaders of Congress 
will be interrupted in their aggressive policy. The majorities 
in the Senate and the House have not been affected by the 
elections; but American representatives are quick to discem 
a change in popular opinion. A year ago the moderate 
Republicans formed a respectable party in Congress, and on 
slight encouragement they will once more reappear from the 
mass in which they had allowed themselves to be absorbed. 
Without the control of two-thirds of the members in both 
Houses, the extreme Republicans are powerless, inasmuch as 
their measures would be invariably subjected to the Preswent's 
veto. If it appeared clear that the tide had turned, an imme- 
diate secession from the party would be organized ; and if it 
were impossible to reverse the measures of the last Session, 
there would be at least a respite from further persecution 
of the South, and there would be an end of the project of 
impeachment. The PresipENT is not respected even by the 
party which he favours; but judicious politicians will hesitate 
to suspend him from office in order that a professed communist 
may succeed to his functions. Mr. Wape and Mr. Cotray, in 
their attempts to terrify their enemies, have only succeeded in 
frightening their friends. The recent State elections, although 
they have no direct political effect, intimate the opinion of the 
more dispassionate part of the community that the President 
of the Senate ought not to advocate the spoliation of the rich, 
and that the Speaker of the House of Representatives is indis- 
creet in menacing the President of the Republic with the 
gallows. A Democratic majority would be as unscrupulous 
and reckless, and its policy would be condemned by a similar 
protest. For the present, however, the Republicans, as the 
party in power, are responsible for oppressive legislation and for 
corrupt administration ; and it is right that the actual perpe- 
trators of wrong, and not the potential culprits, should be held 
responsible. 

There is reason to believe that the immediate cause of the 
political reaction is to be found in the practical working of 
the Acts of Reconstruction. In nearly all the Southern States 
the white citizens have allowed the negroes an undisputed 
triumph at the polls. The best part of the population has been 
wantonly disfranchised by Congress, and the residue has felt 
itself degraded by a contest with the inferior race. Fanatics 
and demagogues probably approve the consequence of their 
own legislation, but prudent men perceive that, even if negro 
supremacy were desirable, it can by no possibility be perma 
nent. The whites outnumber the liberated slaves in the 
proportion of two to one, and they are incomparably superiot 
in intelligence, in vigour, and in all moral and 
resources. A wise friend of the coloured race would bave 
deprecated the invidious preference which will inevitably 
lead to an exclusion of the negroes from power, 
perhaps to harsher measures of retaliation, The hope = 
the Republicans could te their supremacy by 
aid of delegates elected by Southern negroes was Ul! 
futile and absurd. ‘There is little advantage m per 
ing a fictitious majority in Louisiana and Georgia at 
cost of alienating Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Northem 
population will never ally itself with the negro 
its own kindred in the South, although the Keconstrue 
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tion Acts were sanctioned by public opinion as effective 
nethods of punishing the States of the former Confederacy for 
heir contumacious resistance. ‘The issue of negro equality 
fairly raised in Ohio by a popular vote on a proposed 
in the State Constitution for the admission of coloured 
yours. ‘The Republicans, notwithstanding the progress of 
‘on, carried the State elections with a narrow margin, 
bat the Constitutional Amendment was rejected by an 
aemous majority. The Republicans who voted against 
the negro franchise must have been fully aware that they 
were rejecting the opportunity of strengthening their party 
,o00 votes; but, although the negro resident in Ohio 
ig far more intelligent and civilized than the emancipated 
ion hand on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
State condemned the principle of inverting the condi- 
tins of natural order. It might have been just and ex- 
ient to enfranchise the coloured minority in a Northern 
Gate; but it was thought necessary to condemn by implication 
the transfer of the government of the South to an utterly in- 
competent body of electors. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Stevens 
idly threaten to overrule the decision of the State constitu- 
encies by the legislation of Congress; but, although it might 
have been possible to disregard the rights of Maryland, it was 
safe to strain Federal authority in Connecticut; and an 
attempt to usurp the sovereignty of Ohio would be a wanton 
exhibition of impotent violence. The Republican Representa- 
tives and Senators of the States which have rejected negro 
suffrage will assuredly not insult their constituents by pro- 
ing to reverse their decision, or by invoking Federal 
to redress the alleged miscarriage of State legislation. 
‘The restoration to the citizens of the Southern States of their 
suspended rights will certainly follow, after a longer or shorter 
interval. Few Republicans in Ohio will seriously maintain 
that the system which they reject at home can be reasonably 

imposed by external force on Virginia or Carolina. 

One of the results of the late elections is a general inclina- 
tion on the part of the Republicans to select in General Grant 
a popular and colourless candidate for the next Presidential 
tem. The leaders of the party would have preferred Chief 
Justice Coase, Mr. Wave, or Mr. Cotrax; but a tottering 
faction cannot afford to select a violent partisan. It is not 
perhaps a healthy symptom when Republics court military 
leaders, or when their political parties select candidates because 
their opinions are unknown ; but General Grant has a good 
chance of the Presidency, whether he accepts a Repub- 
lian or a Democratic nomination, and both parties are 
consequently eager to secure the credit of his personal 
ascendency. His reticence, arising perhaps from an absence 
of definite opinions, has hitherto served his purpose so well 
that he may perhaps suspend his choice between two masters, 
until both are pledged to secure his election. It would at 
present be hazardous to count either on the progress of reaction 
or on the recovery of the Republicans from their recent defeat. 
Much will depend on the demeanour of the PresipeNT; nor 
is it improbable that some of the leaders of the majority may 
be startled by their reverses into moderation. The ultimate 
victims of faction will too probably be the unhappy clients 
whom the Republicans have, for their own purposes, elevated 
into an untenable position. ‘The negroes are not to be blamed 
ifthey are occasionally arrogant and turbulent; but they may 
aill have to pay dearly for the pleasure of making Constitu- 
tious for the government of their former masters. 


THE SHEFFIELDISM OF SHEFFIELD, 


T is announced that “ratiening” has been renewed at 
Sheffield. The case exhibits the elementary simplicity of 
the practice. A Unionist in the edge-tool trade is in arrears 
with his society, and the wheel-bands of his employer are 
stolen. With what we venture to think a very superfluous 
courtesy, the master, a Mr. Warp, informs the Union Secre- 
tary of the theft; and the Union Secretary, one Sracey, 
coolly replies that the information is no news to him, and, 
’ he expresses it, “ certainly i would rather hear of some 
_ rangement being made betwixt you and your men.” That 
8 to say, he has the impudence to suggest that Mr. Warp 
+ ye pay his workman’s private debt, and then he would get 
U own property back again. The egregious morality of the 
nionist Secre may be illustrated by supposing that a 
curate owed a butcher’s bill, and that when the butcher had 
oe the rector’s spoons by way of material guarantee, it 
h © suggested that, if the rector paid the curate’s account, 
; Would most likely get his spoons back again some day. 


are not much surprised that rattening goes on, and the 


or two ago, that the Suw-grinders’ “ recommendation” that 
rattening should be discontinued promised but little amend- 
ment in Sheflield life. On the other hand, we should have 
had more hope had Mr. Warp, instead of entering into a 
whimpering correspondence with the presumable abettors of 
robbery, summoned the magistrates to act, and had public 
opinion in Sheffield—the public opinion of masters as well 
as men—pronounced on the occasion. And this leads us to 
inquiries on a broader subject than the little incident of 
which we have spoken. 


What we want to know is whether or not Sheffield outrages 
are, if not as much the fault of masters as of men, at least 
partly owing to the supineness of employers and magistrates ; 
and, if so, whether there is a peculiar and local moral disease 
which we may venture to call Sheffieldism—a malaria and 
pestilential fog which saps the energies of Hallamshire in par- 
ticular, and which infects the particular trade of cutlery and 
steel goods, or the employers in that particular trade, with an 
indigenous cretinism and a paralysis of the moral functions 
that secrete the function of responsibility. Or can it be that 
this same disease is at work with English employers and the 
middle-class mind generally throughout the country, and 
that it only exhibits itself in Sheffield with more virulence 
because the germs of the plague find in that town excep- 
tional and too favourable aids to development? We have 
seen a pamphlet, entitled Public Opinion and Public Spirit 
in Shejield, in which the writer leans to the opinion that 
Sheffield is altogether a singular and exceptional place; and 
he adduces, in a very quiet way, a whole string of illustrations 
of his view that Sheffield is totally devoid of a healthy public 
opinion, and that the leading men there are crushed down 
by a universal apathy. He accounts for this state of things 
by pointing to the sixty Trades’ Unions of Sheffield, all of 
them secret societies, and resorting to the foulest means of 
coercing all healthy and independent action both as regards 
masters and men. This may be true as far as it goes, and 
it would be difficult to deny that, when all England was 
ringing with the atrocities of BroapweaD and his assas- 
sinations and robberies, the chief men and honourable of 
Sheffield exhibited only a terrorized cowardice and helpless- 
ness. We cannot recall to our recollection any indignation 
meeting, or any spirited policy adopted, or even any straight- 
forward resolution passed, by Sheffield authority. So far 
from it, that it is on record that when, six years ago, the 
Trades’ Association itself issued an address denouncing the 
Acorn Street atrocity, and some attempts were made to dis- 
cover the perpetrators, the Mayor and leading men of Sheffield 
refused to co-operate. If this is so, it would be scarcely too 
much to say that the leading men not only failed in their 
duty at a particular emergency, but that they are indirectly 
responsible for BroapHEaD’s crimes and the excesses of Union- 
ism. The pamphleteer goes on to pile up superfluous proofs 
of Sheffield imbecility and incapacity and sullen indifference 
to duty. He says that the Sheffield Infirmary is disgracefully 
neglected; that the Cambridge Local Examinations suffered 
because no Sheffield man could be found to take the chair; 
that Sheffield has no public hall, and that the Social Science 
Congress could only meet in a singing-saloon; and that 
neither the men of position in Sheflield nor the rising in- 
telligence of Sheffield ever exhibit the slightest interest in 
public life, or do much for the welfare and prosperity and 
social advancement of the town. All this is, the writer 
says, in melancholy and sombre contrast with the active 
lite and noble institutions of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, and Birmingham. We cannot contradict either 
the assertion or the inferenve. No doubt even the Baron of 
BrapwarvineE felt a failure of self-respect when he hinted 
at his agent paying black-mail to Fercus M‘lvor. His 
conscience whispered unpleasant things about “ theft-boot or 
“ composition of felony”; and if it be true, as is vehemently 
suspected, that Sheffield manufacturers are in the habit of 
conniving at the settlement of rattening cases, it is small 
wonder that the honour and credit of Sheffield suffer at their 
hands. Public spirit is incompatible with private terrorism. 
But, after all, this is to say but little. ‘The apologists of 
Unionism have always argued that in Sheffield is to be found 
a very full-blooded spirited stock—that it is quite a model 
town for energy, and that Broapuean’s little excesses only 
show the exuberance and vigour of Yorkshire life. If so, it 
would seem that the artisan class have sucked out and ab- 
sorbed the general life of the community of Sheffield, and 
that the dull, spiritless, enervated employer only compensates 
for the excessive activity of the workman. But this is talking 
nonsense. We do not believe in this idle doctrine of local- 


“se only justifies the suspicion which we hazarded a week 


isms. Sheffield is not an. isolated ulcer in the midst of 
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healthy English vitality. The blood and air of Hallamshire 
are much the same as the blood and air of Hallamshire’s 
neighbours and kinsmen. 


We are forced back therefore on the position that what has 
happened at Sheffield might happen elsewhere, and we begin 
to inquire whether there are evidences, not so developed and 
unmistakeable, of the working of the same law under condi- 
tions happily less favourable tor its full development in other 
forms of English society. Like causes produce like effects ; 
and we have to see whether in certain classes public spirit is 
not getting seriously weakened among us. In France, at the 
present moment, a popular and able writer finds that pro- 
vincial life is fast dying out; he deplores that Paris has 
absorbed France, and that under the rule of préfets and Go- 
vernment officials, what were once local centres of intellectual 
activity and moral responsibility have faded into a pale 
mediocrity. To use a Frenchman’s phrase, French society 
generally is boned; that is, there is the outward form and 
contour of organization, but there is no stiff skeleton and arti- 
culation of structure. Certainly our own municipal system is 
a corrective of this social abuse; but if we look closely into 
English life we shall see that in the middle-classes something 
of the same process is going on which has ruined French 
provincial life. ‘The lime has been lost to a portion of the 
social system, and some of us, our tradesmen in particular, are 
only pulpy men. Mere commercial pursuits have this ten- 
dency, and a general survey of English life seems to hint at 
this unpleasant process. Ideas are scouted. We are nota 
nation that goes to war for an idea; we are not convinced 
that it is worth while to hinder the progress of production for 
sterile unremunerative theories. If we want to have thoughts 
and views, there is what we call the press, ready to furnish 
them to order or on speculation. It is the business of pro- 
fessional writers to produce a ready-made public opinion; it 
is not a private duty to opinionate. It is the sole function 
of middle-class life to push trade—to get as much out of it as 
possible with the least possible expenditure of thought. Not 
slothful in business is one thing, but to be also fervent in spirit 
is another; and St. Paut was an enthusiast for bracketing 
them as equally necessary for man. If we cannot resist 
Unionism, or the extortion of the butchers, or false weights 
and measures, we must make up our minds to be bullied and 
cheated; not more perhaps than is inevitable, but still we 
must submit. It was a bad thing that the Hyde Park railings 
were thrown down, and nobody wanted a Reform Bill; but 
on the whole it was well that it was no worse, and as 
London might have been looted, the Oxford Street mind con- 
soled itself with the reflection that it got off so cheaply. The 
patriotism of the tradesmen and manufacturers, and the public 
opinion of the folks in the railway and omnibus who go up to 
their shops and business every day, takes its affronts patiently, 
and is a very much long-suffering and patient Issacuar. This 
is what we mean by the decay of public spirit in the middle- 
classes; and unless something like this were very influential, 
the middle-classes would have not silently submitted to the 
transference of political power to the working-man. The 
result is that corporate life, and the reverence for it, only 
exists at the top and bottom of society. Public duties, 
institutions, subscriptions, education, and the like, are not 
undertaken and supported by the middle-class. Moral force 
is not in their way. Popular literature and its easy manu- 
facture illustrates this tendency It may be that some 
unexpected influences may retard, or even prevent, the 
decline of England; but there is an ominous unifurmity in 
the opinions expressed by the voice of all the jurors at the 
Paris Exhibition, that, as Professor TyNDALL says, “ England 
“ must one day, and that no distant one, find herself out- 
“ stripped by the nations both in the arts of peace and war.” 
Even in manufacturing and mechanical industry the last 
decade of years only registers an inferior and stumbling pro- 
gress compared with that of the rest of the world; and, of all 
British centres of trade, Sheffield takes the most ignominious 
place. Everything shows that the great central strata of 

English society only live to save themselves the trouble of 
spending personal activity on the causes and objects of life. 
Few things perhaps contribute more to this decadence of the 
middle-classes than the modern habit or necessity of having a 
place of business apart from the home. When tradesmen 
occupy London or Liverpool shops and offices, and sleep at 
suburban or more distant villas, their life is extinguished. 
They occupy a solitary cell for the noble purposes of dining 
and sleeping, but they have no dwelling-place for duty, and 
no centre for energy and responsibility. They have literally 
no home, and belong to no corporate organization, They 


th in alten, hema 
in the country. ey are ers in either ho; i 
which is a a citizen’s sense of dntie 
sibilities. The rich man and the poor man alone haye Citizen's 
homes, and therefore they alone develop a citizen’g fog}; 
When the prosperous tradesmen give—and they are not much 
given to giving—they write a cheque, to save themselves the 
bore of thought and intelligence. With all its horrors and 
abuses Trades’ Unionism shows that the working-man ij 
cherishes, and exaggerates it may be, the notion of 

life, and, had he not done this, he would not have com 

the middle-class to abdicate. It is most likely futile to 
that the middle-class in England will ever recover its jp. 
fluence. Louis Puiwipre’s reign tried the épicier mind, ang 
it was found wanting ; and it seems to be coming to this, tht 
the future of civilization—decivilized it may be—will be 

a choice between a despotism, paternal or not, and democracy, 
In either case the middle-class is crumpled up, and Sheffieldign 
is an instance, or rather a forecast, of what may, unless oy 
middle-class witnesses a great revival, be the future of 
England. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


AX American writer in the Atlantic Monthly Magazin 
has lately recommended the concession of an interna 
tional copyright; and although there is little chance that 
Congress will adopt his views, an attempt to redress an inde- 
fensible wrong is entitled to notice and support. If the 
American reasons for protecting the property of foreign 
authors were wholly disinterested, they would be absolutely 
ineffective. In a country which sanctions monopolies in every 
trade, under the erroneous belief that it is gratifying an en- 
lightened national selfishness, it would be useless to propose 
a measure by which no class of the indigenous community 
could immediately profit. Some American artists lately 
demanded protection against European genius, and, except 
for their pretensions to a higher cultivation, they were not 
more censurable than the ironmakers of Pennsylvania or the 
cotton-spinners of Massachusetts. The novelists and verse- 
writers of the United States might perhaps be willing to 
exclude English fiction and poetry from the market; but 
they regard with reasonable disfavour a contraband importa- 
tion by which they are habitually undersold. Publishers 
who are legally allowed to steal necessarily become disinclined 
to buy. When the works of an English writer can be had 
for nothing, the manuscripts of his American competitor are 
deteriorated in value, especially as the customary price of 
books is determined by the cost of pirated literature. For 
once, just legislation would practically impose a protective 
duty, to the common benefit of the European producer and 
of his American rival. In this instance, however, the 
consumers, who in other departments of commerce allow 
manufacturers to tax them at their pleasure, have learned 
to estimate the convenience of cheapness, which derives an 
additional zest from the consciousness of injury inflicted 
on the English author. The publishers can scarcely be 
blamed for appropriating a profit which would otherwise be 
acquired by their neighbours, especially as in some cases they 
hand over a fraction of their gains as conscience-money or 
damages due to the real owner of their commodities. 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly would scarcely find that 
popular English authors were profoundly grateful to Ame- 
rican publishers; but he partly excuses their niggardly 
payments by explaining their practice of stereotyping first 
editions, which naturally indisposes them to encourage future 
improvements of an original work. 


If the writer of the article is correctly informed, the pub- 
lishers themselves have become convinced of the expediency 
of an international copyright. There is a precarious a 
arbitrary code of honour, called the courtesy of trade, which 
regulates, as far as it prevails, the American title to English 
literary wares. The first occupant of a book is supposed t 
enjoy an exclusive right, not only to the profits of the work 
itself, but to the property of future editions, and even of other 
writings by the same author. As long as scrupulously respec- 
table publishers have to deal only with one another, the 
enjoyment of the goods belonging to the third party in Europe 
is sufficiently secured by understanding or etiquette. 

Thus honour rooted in dishonour stands, 

And faith unfaithful keeps them falsely true ; malty 
but upstarts and interlopers propound and practise @ mo: 

of their own, and proof-sheets from 
Europe have been obtained for valuable consideration, new 
works are republished in a cheap form by strangers, almost 48 


do as little as they can in the city, and as little as they can 


soon as they have issued from the press. The unjust law, o 
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sheence of law, which was intended only to operate against 
the foreigner, renders the calculations of enterprising pub- 
insecure, and other inconveniences necessarily result 

the anomalous institution-of legalized piracy. Accord- 
‘to the by-laws of the trade, a mere announcement of the 
aeation of publishing an English book vests a monopoly of 
the work in the enterprising discoverer; and, by a natural 
abuse, the flag is often hoisted on a literary rock or island 
which js not ultimately occupied by the expected settler. In 
gach cases the courtesy of trade operates as a prohibition against 
inting in the United States a book which may be instruc- 
tive or otherwise valuable. In short, plundered authors have, 
in lien of payment, the consolation of knowing that their 
, like the legendary treasure of the Nibelungen, dis- 

oe con and complicates the relations of its lawless 
The few American authors whose works are read 

in England suffer precisely the same injustice, with the aggra- 
vation of still more rarely receiving payment from English 
publishers. The insular conscience perhaps finds a salve in 
the knowledge that the fault of an unjust state of things rests 
exclusively with the American Legislature, or rather with the 
. England has long since entered into treaties for re- 
ciprocal copyright with all other countries which possess a 
literature; and the United States might at any moment effect 
asimilar arrangement. It would indeed matter comparatively 
little whether there were a copyright treaty between two 
countries speaking different languages, except for the possi- 
ble importation of pirated books in bulk. England and the 
United States are, like France and Belgium, one commu- 
nity for literary purposes, except that the Americans think 
fit to confiscate for their own benefit the works of English 


authors. 

It may be admitted that the question of international copy- 
right affects no general or important interest, unless American 
guthors are justified in the belief that it dwarfs their national 

ius. English writers may in some degree console them- 

sves for the spoliation of their property by the wide circu- 
lation which ensues from the cheapness of piracy. Zealous 
missionaries sometimes leave chests of Bibles, as if by mis- 
take, on an uncivilized shore, in the hope that ingenuous 
natives, coming to steal, may remain to learn and to pray. 
The English philosopher or poet involuntarily undergoes 
a similar process of plunder, with much more definite re- 
sults in the shape of fame and influence. The unbought 
mental food of the American nation constitutes a great 
part of its intellectual wealth; and, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, England is denounced in vituperative phrases 
which are expanded from the simpler language of English 
books. It is no discredit to a vigorous and growing popu- 
lation that it has yet scarcely a literature of its own. Two 
or three valuable histories by American writers are rather 
cosmopolitan than national works, and WasuineTon Irvin, 
Fexmore Cooper, Mrs. Stowe, and Mr. Lowe. are the 
only well-known representatives of imaginative and general 
literature. Italy and Spain, notwithstanding their glorious 
traditions, are in modern times far more barren; and even 
Germany has, during the present generation, been fertile only 
in the products of erudition. If the advocates of copyright 
appeal skilfully to patriotic prejudice, they may perhaps 
ultimately convince their countrymen that a protective 
duty in the form of purchase-money would tend to exclude 
the corrupting tendencies of European literature. The inci- 
dental benefit which might accrue to popular English authors 
ought, as far as possible, to be kept in the background ; but 
American writers might fairly insist on their claim to a 
Protection in foreign markets, which can only be obtained 
by reciprocal justice. If the controversy turns on abstract 
nights, stringent arguments will be perpetually neutralized 
by plausible objections. When the present copyright law 
in England was discussed a quarter of a century ago, Mr. 
Macavtay contended with perverse ingenuity against the 
Principle of recognising literary property. It might be urged 
that an English author has received full consideration for his 
productions when he has received the price which represents 

© home circulation of his works. It is but an accident 
that the English language is spoken in a foreign country 
by an equally numerous population, including a much larger 
proportion of readers. The spectators who stand outside the 
a inclosure do no wrong to the manager who pro- 
Vides fireworks for his own customers; and foreign fame is 
mM itself a clear gain, not requiring the supplement of solid 
Profit. It is not worth while to disentangle sophisms which 
_— be employed only to sustain a foregone conclusion ; and 

may be useful to suggest excuses for an injustice which is 


Pethaps not deliberate and wilful. The tariff which the 


Republicans have secured as the reward of their patriotism 
during the war inflicts infinitely greater injury on the 
American community than the trifling loss which may be 
occasioned to English authors by the absence of copyright ; 
yet the monopolists have taught their victims to believe 
that purchasers of cheap imports pay a degrading and bur- 
densome tribute to the foreign producer. There is no 
fallacy so transparent that it will not deceive a people that 
wishes to be cheated. Yet the cynicism of American politi- 
cians is not without its advantages. When the sufferers from 
protection, forming the vast majority of the nation, learn 
that their own immediate interest is identified with sound 
political economy, they will have to deal, not with recondite 
apologies for injustice, but with the coarsest and crudest 
sophistry. It is not impossible that the reaction may lead to 
the comparatively petty concession of international copyright ; 
but if the Americans still cling to the show of injustice, the 
greater part of the attendant hardship will fall, as now, on their 
own literary class. 


ad 


NINETEENTH CENTURY SENTIMENT. 


iv may reasonably be doubted whether there has ever been u 
more thoroughly sentimental time than the present. Till 
recently it was rather the fashion to denounce the age as exactly 
the reverse, from a kind of vague idea perhaps that an age which 
used railways must be unpoetical. Railway engines, as is evident, 
scream, railway embankments are unsightly, the little brick houses 
built for the servants of the Company are enough to disfigure a 
whole neighbourhood ; and people jumped to the conclusion that 
a generation which travels by rail must be a hard, screaming, 
iron, red-brick, go-ahead sort of generation. The truth is gradu- 
ally coming to be discerned, that not only has the nineteenth 
century got its feelings, but that it is flooded with a perfect 
inundation of sentimentality far above anything known or seen 
before. The type of sentiment no doubt is different from that to 
which the world has been accustomed. The chivalrous and the 
pastoral, the gallant and the gay, are over, and the “domestic” 
order of sentiment takes their ae Nobody in England now, 
not even the dreamiest young lishwoman, would dream of 
looking forward with enthusiasm to a life of honeysuckles and 

with Damon and a crook. Even love in 


clematis in company 
a cottage, that old and time-honoured fi of our childish 
romances, has gone out. There are indeed no such things as 


cottages left; they have all been converted into elegant leasehold 
mansions within ten minutes’ walk of a railway station, and a 
new or a lover in search of a cottage might walk from London to 
righton in vain. Love in a semi-detached villa residence is the 
modern form and representation of insolvent matrimonial bliss ; 
but though the name and outward conditions have been ch: 
love in a villa residence is thought to be as common, as delightful, 
and as permanent as love over a milk-pail, or love in a Castle 
Joyous. And at any rate, whether the passion is or is not more 
sublime, there is very much more of it. To the contemplative 
sentimentalist the neighbourhood of the metropolis on every 
side is quite an impressive sight. Go where he may, he sees 
the same eternal line of brick and mortar, buildings all con- 
structed apparently upon the same design, and all, as far as the 
human eye can tell, by the same architect. The truth is that they 
resemble one another because the final end of all of them is the 
same—matrimony under difficulties. Within a very few miles of 
Charing Cross, hundreds of thousands of more or less happy clerks 
or industrious young hairdressers are every day pairing off with 
their predestined mates, and endeavouring to get as much ro- 
mance out of the dusty noonday of their life as is possible on a 
very limited amount of means. If we are to believe Mr. Dickens, 
and other artists who profess to be acquainted with the sub- 
ject, they are not always unsuccessful. And if they ever are, 
it is not because they are deficient in sentimental ideas, but 
because the world they live in is too hard and barren a soil to let 
this flower grow. The novels of the day prove that there is no 
diminution in the romantic force of the English nation. Mr. 
Trollope, whose business and glory it is to portray the honest 
blooming loves of English drawing-rooms, and whose pleasant 
pencil reproduces the heroine of the upper or the upper middle 
class, down to her little moral feelings and her very Balmoral 
boots, only does for his own class what a hundred less finished 
artists are doing for all classes below it. Everybody seems either 
to be occupied in reading or in writing fiction, except perhaps the 
few whose time is among experiences of life more 
and more vivid than those contained in any three-volume novel. 
It is not only in respect to novel-reading or novel-writing that 
the age shows itself so peculiarly romantic. The tendency is 
exhibited equally in many other ways. The world, for example, 
or at any rate the English world, is growing exceedingly curious 
about little details of the lives of individuals, This description 
of curiosity is only a b agens of what Mr. M. Arnold might call 
provincial sentiment. e same impulse which makes the village 
tmistress examine carefully every letter that passes through 
a hands sets the public in a fever over every sort of domestic 
tragedy or comedy which is being played out anywhere within 
their reach. If the person connected with the incident is in 
a prominent position in life, the interest is intense; but the 
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indiscretions of a cab-driver are quite as capable of riveting 
the attention of the whole country for a morning as even the 
intrigues of a fashionable Delilah or the misfortunes of a million- 
aire. Something connected with human life, and, if ible, 
something connected with the passions and pleasures of human 
life, is what is required; and what that something is, whether 
it be related to a prince or a Scotch gillie, is a mere matter 
of detail. The greater events of our time command no doubt 
our attention, but it is a singular phenomenon that the doings 
of a crowd rivet us less than the doings of any single in- 
dividual in it. The escape of Garibaldi will be read with 
avidity by thousands who care as little about the condition 
or government of Rome as they do about Bagdad. The Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph is aware that the duel between 
two French noblemen, or the most trivial adventure of Miss Cora 
Pearl, is sure to be far more interesting to his audience than 
the whole political news of an agitated continent; just as in 
public estimation the entire Fenian brotherhood this week are 
of far less importance than a shade of pallor on the face of 
the obscure persons who are being tried at Manchester for murder. 
The great public feeds on very little things, The higher, the 
more general, and the more complex any subject is—the greater, 
in a word, its human importance—the less seems to be its human 
interest. Details alone make an impression on the popular mind. 
This tendency it is which makes the fortune of the novelist. 
Curiosity accordingly is but a form of sentiment, and is allied 
very nearly to it. Both are equally opposed to and inconsistent 
with the philosophic spirit, which cares more for history than for 
anecdote, and for general laws than particular instances. Philo- 
sophy, it has been said, begins with wonder; sentimentality, which 
stands at the antipodes to philosophy, ends on the other hand 
in curiosity. Gossip, which is usually set down by satirists as a 
feminine habit, is the form which conversation takes when it 
wishes to minister to this unhealthy and inquisitive appetite. 
That gossip is not necessarily a feminine acquirement only, is 
roved by the discovery elsewhere of the same epidemic taste. 

ne of the largest New York papers, the circulation of which 
is probably greater than that of most European journals, owes, 
it is said, its success to the a le of recording trivialities. 
People like to read what is the talk of the dinner-tables, the 
counting-houses, and the streets. It touches them closely, and 
is suited to intelligence of a common kind. One New York 
journal saw this, and laid its plans accordingly, while other rival 
a ye as they understood the secret of its prosperity, fol- 
owed headlong in the race. It is, however, idle to treat of 
the tendency as if it were a Transatlantic vulgarity, so long as 
every novel-reader who is engrossed in the ordinary fiction of 
the day is the victim of a similar propensity. And a propen- 
sity which is fostered by so many causes cannot be expected to be 
on the decline. Every day it becomes more pronounced, until 
even the sensationalism of modern literature is not more noticeable 
than its triviality. 

Sometimes it occurs to sane persons who are not infected with 
the absurd desire of reading sentimental details about the lives 
of others, which are too insignificant or foolish to be recorded 
by them in their own, to ask themselves what is to be the 
upshot and result of all the floating sentimentality they see around 
shen in their age. Does it do any good at all to counterbalance 
the evil that is its necessary consequence? and if so, what is the 

od it does? Some at least of the mischief that flows from it 
is appreciable enough. People grow up from childhood drenched 
through and through with sentimentality. It is given them in 
every page of light literature with which they are allowed to 
amuse themselves; and the character of women in particular is 
sodden with it before they arrive at maturity. Love-making, 
it is argued, is a necessary part of life. The world cannot, 
and will not, do without it; and as long as men and women 
differ in sex, so long will courtship and affection and marriage 
hold the absorbing place they do in the human imagination. 
A great deal of this is indisputably true, but the question 
still remains, whether men and women are any the better for 
the artificial stimulus supplied by sentimental writing to what 
is admitted to be in both sexes a natural proneness to seuti- 
ment and passion. ‘here will always be lovers enough in 
the world, without converting literature into a sort of ap- 

tus for turning the whole imagination of the young on 
to the subject, and thus propagating romance and love even in 
soil where it need not have taken root at all. It may be urged 
that it is desirable as far as possible to bring a refining influence 
to bear upon human instincts which otherwise would be coarse if 
not brutal, and to make the intercourse of men and women purer 
and happier by making it imaginative and sentimental. Passion 
loses half its oma it may be said, by being gilt over with a crust 
of romance ; and people who take this side of the question point 
out to us the many noble thoughts and noble actions which are 
produced by love of a cultivated kind. And no doubt love dis- 
guised in literary roses, and moulded into a domestic or unselfish 
type, is in a number of cases a humanizing influence. Zmoilit 
mores, nec sinit esse feros, One cannot deny the fact that even 
novels may play some part in making the passion unselfish and 
delicate and worthy. Asa rule, the fiction of the day, in this 
country at any rate, still treats the subject with a certain amount 
of refinement. But after all allowance has been made upon this 
score, we have still to consider the vast number of cases where the 
only result of novels is to foster sentiment in readers of both sexes 
who would be all the better men and women if the sentiment 


had never been fostered in them at all. The influence of a, 
novel upon these is purely emollient. Everybody who pei 
human nature at all must be aware of the fact that even culti. 
vated sentimentality leads, in thousands of instances, to disastroys 
efleets upon the character; and the thin varnish with which 
literature gilds the passions is not enough to recom ; 
for the harm done by concentrating the minds of the veal 
the passion so gilded. As it is, literature is given up oie 
lineation, in polished terms, of a very obvious and 
impulse. Mr, ‘Trollope, in his preface to his new magazine, o 
acknowledges the fact that no periodical publication of they 
would have a chance of commercial success unless it Contained 
novel. He might have gone further, and said that no novel i 
be read, even from his own able pen, unless it had the usual assorte 
ment of heroes and heroines fluttering round one another and 
devoting the whole energy of their characters to the pursuit 
of the pleasures of affection. Some day or other, Mr, Tells 
the prospect, ho admits, is a distant one—thgt 
the taste for fiction may disappear, and be succeeded by 4 
popular run upon scientific works, or even upon sermons, Wee 
even a novelist hopes this, we are anxious not unnecessarily to 
despair, but we fear that the world will have to alter oop. 
siderably before any such happy change. There may be untold 
mines of interest either in Bhar or in theclig. But 
there are no heroines, and no matrimonial adventures, in either: 
and neither the loves of the insects nor of the angels will over 
make science or sermons what Mr. Trollope thinks they 
become, until society becomes less sentimental, and novelists ceasg 
to cater for the emotions of romantic and poetical natures, § 
far from there being any indication of such a progress, even his- 
tory, thanks to the industry and curiosity of historians, is tumi 
into a mass of anecdote and scandal. It is fast dedicating i 
as Mr. Carlyle would tell us, to the Doggeries; and it is almost a 
uestion whether the age is taught more about the great men of 
the past or about their mistresses. Poetry, possibly, may be con- 
sidered as a more suitable field for sentimental exercitation. Poets 
are licensed creatures. They are, and always have been, per- 
mitted by the moral sense of the public to ply to and fro in the 
most emotional attire, and to devote themselves to the eternal and 
superfluous task of teaching men and women to fall in love. But 
even the poets of the day are obeying the influence of the time, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold is a refreshing exception to the universal 
rule according to which every poet, like the Corinthian women 
of ancient times, seems willing to enter the service of the 
Temple of Venus, and to consecrate himself to its ceremonial, 
With one or two great exceptions, the rest of the fraternity are 
mere hymn-makers to Love. They describe the brief but inter- 
mittent fever from this side and from that; and modern art 
appears unsatisfied unless it has exhausted every possible mental 
attitude as well as physical posture in which its pA amen dressed 
or undressed, can im represented. What Titian did occasionally, 
the new romantic school is doing all day long, and the only differ- 
ence between the greater and the lesser geniuses is that the former 
do in tune and rhythm what the latter do in a jargon whichis 
neither poetry nor prose. To such a condition has literary art 
been reduced by the intensified sentimentalism of the nineteenth 
century. Moral and immoral authors, it is true, take care to differ 
in one respect, and we might almost say in one only—namely, 
that the moral ones, whatever rein they give to their imagi 
religiously remember always to delineate the Veiled Statue of the 
presiding Genius of Matrimony in the background. ‘ 
If this sentimental furore is henceforward to be a necessity 
without which imaginative literature cannot hope to be popular, 
nothing more is to be said. There is never any use in spending 
time or trouble in a vain denunciation of the settled characteristics 
of one’s age. The only thing to be remarked is, that literature 
under these new conditions can scarcely hope to be as re b 
or as respected as it might otherwise have been. All that remains 
is to notice the fact that great poets and great novelists have not 
always been erotic in their tastes, and that the delineation of 
human character in their hands has not uniformly been synonymous 
with the description of all the possible relations which pay 
between the sexes. The fashion of constructing on paper yn 
commonwealths has died away. Otherwise one might safely ali 
that ideal legislators would have to repeat more strongly, with 
regard to modern novelists and modern poetasters, the sentence of 
banishment which Plato in his imaginary Republic pronounced 
against the poets. The corruption of youth appears to be the one 
main purpose of modern fiction, both in verse and prose, and the 
trivialities and the incontinence of both sorts of fiction no doubt 
accomplish slowly and surely the end ior which they are ® 
admirably fitted. “The greatest living novelists, like Mr. Dickens 
Mr. Trollope, and George Eliot, aim at a nobler influence, and are 
ao. open to the sweeping censure of a moralist ; but the note af 
pure feeling which runs through their writings passes, m of 
hands of a swarm of imitators and contemporaries, into a strain 
emasculating sentiment which is gradually destroying the mal 
liness both of poetry and fiction. 


CRITICS AND CANT. 
YIIE new number of Belgravia contains two papers—one by Mr. 
Sala, and the other purporting to be a remonstrance | 
Captain Shandon to the editor oi the Pall Mall Gazette— 


are worth a moment’s notice, as embodying the creed of the set 
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school of writers. That school has generally the sense 
itslf in the consciousness of its undoubted popularity, and 
pos! at critics whose bitterest assaults serve as an excellent 
ip Ingh ent. However, certain recent attacks have for once 


angry. “Captain Shandon” tells the editor of 
sale all Gazette school and learn what it is to be 
be ”; and Mr. Sela treats a “ poor canting creature ” who 


sg in Blackwocd to a very hearty scolding, declaring that it is 
pe the attributes of the canting creature's tribe to “ write so 
ach drivel at two pounds a week,” and to be themselves “ per- 
fell inane, ignorant, untravelled, incapable ‘duffers.’” Now we 
very little to undertake the canting creature’s defence ; he may 
S likely have talked great nonsense ; and we with Mr. Sala 
i, fbinking that his jeremiad upon the decay of morals and 
tote was unn y lugubrious and stilted in its tone. But, 
whilst holding ourselves apart from the battle, we like to hear 
ifr, Sala’s defence of his friends. No one is better qualified to set 
forth in appropriate terms the view of the thoroughgoing cockney 
ho measures everything from Moscow to the Mississippi by some 
within the London cab-district, and is perfectly con- 
yinced that every one who affects to condemn him is a prig, a 
coxcomb, anda humbug. ‘There is a good racy flavour of street 
sang about his writing which is by no means inconsistent with a 
certain cynical common sense. : ; 

Mr. Sala begins his argument by setting forth a literary theory 
wtothe difference between novels and romances, which he lays 
down in very positive terms. As he drops it immediately after- 
wards, we will only say that it sounds to us uncommonly like 
nonsense. We learn from it incidentally that everybody has 
completely forgotten Miss Austen; that Richardson is as “dead 
ssa doornail” ; and that Fielding alone, of all our old novelists, 
survives in Tom Jones, though it seems that he was “less a novelist 
than the author of an astounding philosophical exposition of human 
nature ”"—perhaps as absurd a remark as has ever been made about 
Fielding. This gives us some measure of the public whose critical 


Za Mr. Sala accepts as final; they are persons who have 


lorgotten Miss Austen, and religiously believe in Miss 
on. He sneers, by the help of inverted commas, at the 
“eyltivated” persons who admire Richardson; and certainly, if 
everybody has forgotten Miss Austen, no cultivated person of our 
—_— ce deserves to be mentioned as anybody. 
Bala 
of the trash which amused the last generation of novel-readers. 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth exalted highwaymen in Rookwood ; 
Theodore Hook and Mrs. Trollope used coarser language than a 
modern publisher would, dare to print; Mrs. Gore and Lady 
Blessington wrote terrible trash; Lord Lytton put forward some 
very questionable morality in Paul Clifford, Ernest Maltravers, and 
other early novels; and Mr. Disraeli wrote such stuff that a reader 
who did not know him to be Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
pronounce him to be “stark staring mad.” If the “canting 
creature” denied that a great deal of immoral trash has been pub- 
lished since the days of Sir Walter Scott, the canting creature 
was certainly wrong; and Mr. Sala is justified, so far as the error 
of his opponent can justify him, in ripping the said creature up 
and shaking the bran and sawdust out of him—to use Mr. Sala’s 
own graceful invective. Still, Mr. Sala has too much sense to 
imagine that this is a defence of Miss Braddon. However, if 
other writers have d all bounds of propriety, and been 
deservedly forgotten in consequence, it is a very comforting 
circumstance, and encourages us to hope that modern sensation 
literature may before long follow its predecessors to the dust- 
heap. The decay in reputation of every book mentioned 
by Mr. Sala is a sufficient proof that unworthy expedients 
for catching a temporary popularity will not enable a book 
to survive a change or two of fashion. Mr. Sala, however, 3 
on to declare that the modern “ outspoken, realistic, moving, 
breathing fiction” is considerably superior to Mrs. Gore and Lady 
and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, and the feebler per- 
formances of Lord Lytton. And he proceeds to praise Miss 
Braddon on the singular ground that her books are pictures of 
real life, and are written for grown people, and not for babes and 
Have there not been Koad murders and plenty of 
other horrors and immoralities, and is not that sufficient to prove 
that we shall “take no harm by reading realistic novels of human 
passion, wealmess, and error”? Jane Eyre was a sensational 
novel, for in it a mad woman tries to burn down her husband's 
house; Adam Bede is sensational, for it includes frailty and 
murder; and why should people have the ridiculous prudery to 
t to Miss Braddon’s murders and bigamies ? 

18 & very neat illustration of the misty ee as 
to all canons of criticism which is apt to possess even a clever 
man, when he surrenders himself to be the organ of the cockney 
mind, and to believe that the voice of the people which reads 

Magazines is the Vox Dei before which all cultivated 
Persons should bend in reverence. He entirely misses the whole 
age objections brought by sensible people against Miss 
— ber man of taste objects to treating of crime in a 
fualt Py er and bigamy may be introduced without any 


much of life to su that it is all mad of bigamies and 
Tobberies and hidden crime, and ad 


then confutes the canting creature by recalling some’ 


should be careful to introduce them with due regard to proba- 
bility. The accusation brought against Miss Braddon—we need not 
now ask whether it is a just accusation—is not that she introduces 
— crimes, but that she does not do them justice. She intro- 
uces them, it is said, as profusely as if murders were as plen 
as blackberries, and relies solely upon the morbid interest wh 
people feel in startling crimes without attempting to do justice to 
the passions which they arouse, and the revelations which they 
make of character; that is, she a precisely those topics into 
which a really great artist would throw his whole strength. It 
is not urged that her books are too strong meat for children, but 
that they are too flimsy and tawdry seriously to interest grown- 
up men; she prefers producing a temporary effect by a profusion 
of horrors, wk shirks the laborious treatment which might make 
the same story the foundation for a real work of art. She uses 
talents which might be equal to serious work for mere flashy 
scene-painting. Ye have no particular admiration of Zugene 
Aram, but at any rate it was a careful attempt at an analysis of 
a singular character. The horrors in Jane Eyre are perhaps over- 
strained ; but we can put up with them, on account of the sin- 
force with which the passions of the actors are painted. 

Adam Bede, the murder is unfortunately one which is in 
no way out of the common course of events, and the situation 
from which it results is elaborated with all the powers of a great 
writer. To compare Lady Audley’s Secret to such works would 
be like comparing the vulgar pictures of battles at Versaille 
where the artists strive to strike terror by a free display o: 
blood and wounds, with the serious efforts in which the test 
painters have grappled with scenes of physical torture. ‘here is 
plenty of blood in both ; but an artist should shrink from attempt- 
ing scenes of terrible excitement till he feels that his power is 
equal to the demand; whereas the lowest style of artist tries to 
make the horrors supply the place of power, and trusts that we 
shall be fascinated by his subject, so as to overlook his feeble 
drawing, his glaring colours, — his slapdash mode of _——— 
difficulties. Mr. says that people do not attack Mr. Charles 
Reade for his cnndenl ¢ coarseness, and he gives the true reason 
—that they feel him to be a strong man, and, we may add, to be 
a man who puts honest conscientious work into all he writes. 
They complain of Miss Braddon, on the other hand, because she 
writes with a breathless haste which puts honest work out of 
the question, and hopes that its flimsiness will escape notice under 
cover of the audacity with which she — the most thrilling 
incidents. It requires a great writer to sound the depths of human 
passion, and without that power, strengthened by conscientious 
study, it is false art to introduce the most trying situations. It 
takes all Shak ’s power to reconcile us to the butchery at the 
end of Hamlet; if he had depended upon the butchery for his 
elements of interest, he would not have outlived the time in which 
bloodshed se Was ble. When Mr. Sala can prove that 
Miss Braddon’s writing is good enough to bear the criminality of 
her actors, he will be arguing to the point; his present argument, 
if pushed to its logical extreme, would justify the art of Holywell 
Street by the precedent of Greek statues. It is not the subject 
upon which art is employed that determines its merits, but the 
mode of treatment. 

A somewhat similar confusion is shown in the article by 
“Captain Shandon.” It continues the rather small warfare waged 
over the body of Circe. Captain Shandon seems to have a very 
hazy notion as to what constitutes the sin of plagiarism. He 
says that Sterne appropriated whole pages of Rabelais. He wrote 
a wonderful book, eking out the products of his own genius by 
his thefts. That does not prove that the thefts were not dirty. 
A painter may compose an admirable picture on stolen canvass ; 
but his act is not the less immoral. In Sterne’s case, and in some 
others that are mentioned, the morality will depend upon the extent 
of concealment practised, and on the claim which was tacitly made 
by the author to the wit of which he had become feloniously 

. Captain Shandon even adduces the resemblance of 
cky Sharp to Madame de Marneffe, and the resemblance of 
style between the author of the Story of Elizabeth and M. Flaubert 
(the last of which, we should say, was such as to be quite con- 
sistent with an entire ignorance of one author’s writings by the 
other), as cases in point. This is much as if we should justify a 
woman for stealing the bonnet of some fashionable lady, on the 
ground that other ladies have imitated the bonnet in their own 
costume. 

The offence committed in the case of Circe was clearly pla- 
giarism, although opinions will vary as to the precise shade of 
guilt involved. Some persons may apply what has been said in 
the great -Pugin controversy, that it is a wonder that the 
authors do not repudiate, rather than claim, the glory of the 
invention. However that may be, no one can doubt that the 
se was appropriated, and that, as Captain Shandon says 

imself, the keynote of Circe was struck in a p in the 
French author, which Mr. Babington White transferred bodily to 
his own pages. The persons _— are the French author, so 
far as it is a grievance to lose the reputation of having invented 
such a plot, and the — The last grievance is not very large. 
It seems, however, the British public does prefer an original 
work, just as congregations like to have original sermons even at 
the price of having them bad. A cle is not quite honest 
who copies his sermon out of a book to disguise his want of 
originality; and there is the same kind of guilt in not acknow- 
ledging the obligations to the contriver of a new plot. We 


do not pretend to say that it is very heavy, or that it deserves 
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all the noise that has been made; for it depends upon the 
existence of a tacit understanding which has never been clearly 
made out. As the authority of Thackeray is invoked, we may 
remark that, in a very similar case, he expressly acknowledges 
having borrowed the plot of the little story called the re 
Row Conspiracy from Charles de Bernard; and it would be 
desirable that the precedent should be followed, and the strin- 
mcy of the obligation increased. In cases like Circe, the 
egree of originality of a short volume of trash matters very little 
to anybody; but more interesting questions might arise, and 
there can be no doubt as to the general principles of morality 
involved. They are not in the least affected by the fact that 
men of genius have before now made good things out of stolen 
roperty ; for men of genius have sometimes been rogues. 

Into the details of the quarrel with the Pall Mall Gazette we do 
not care to enter. It strikes us indeed that our contemporary 
might have taken more pains to disavow all complicity with the 
forged letter; for the whole force of Captain Shandon’s attack 
depends upon an insinuation, which we must suppose to be with- 
out any foundation, that such complicity existed. Meanwhile we 
would suggest to the Captain that he has said nothing about the 
most unequivocal accusation to which the publisher, at any rate, of 
the book has been exposed. It is perhaps excusable, or at least a 
not very grave offence, to appropriate a French plot; but we should 
like to know upon what grounds he justifies the advertisement 
which pall ¥ to contain a vehement puff from the Edinburgh 
Review, when the Edinburgh Review had never mentioned the book, 
and the sentence quoted was taken from a paper called the Daily 
Review, and printed at Edinburgh? Such a proceeding looks like 
something worse than plagiarism to an unassisted eye, and throws 
an unpleasant doubt upon the arts to which the success of such 
books as Circe is partially owing. We know not whether Captain 
Shandon is in any degree responsible, but, in his own forcible lan- 
guage, we should certainly recommend somebody concerned to go 
to school and learn what it is to be a gentleman, especially that 
part of a gentleman’s duty which bears upon common honesty in 
avowed or unavowed quotations. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH AT NANCY. 


Ov old friend the Paris Correspondent of the Times has un- 
kindly forborne to give us any special sport for some time past. 
We are therefore thankful to see some glimmerings of the spirit of 
the olden time reappear in the form of an explanation of the reasons 
which have led the newly elected King of to go to Nancy, 
of all places in the world, to pay his respects to the tombs of his 
fathers. The pleasure afforded by the discourse which follows, 
though in its nature somewhat more esoteric, is almost as good in 
its way as that which was supplied by the same hand in the grand 
old days when we used to read about “the fiery breath of the 
steeds of Phoebus.” ‘There is Faye no variety of the grand 
- so thoroughly grand as that which is adopted by people 
who have just learned—or fancy that they have just i—some- 
thing, and who wish to put it forth so as to seem as if they had 
known it from their cradles. There is always a ial air of 
authority and infallibility about the man who has just got his in- 
formation fresh from the newest book of reference. His facts are 
sure to be trotted out with a pomp and circumstance which 
would hardly fall to their lot if they were the result of twenty 
years’ grubbing at Simancas. So now it is with our instructor 
at Paris. Placed in the very centre, the dya¢ poaddc, of the civi- 
lized world, it is clearly his duty to dispense know of all 
kinds to the more benighted quarters of the earth. It is his 
part to be ready to explain the causes, however remote, of what- 
ever goes on, and to know exactly “ Who’s who” not only in the 
nineteenth but in all earlier centuries. He conceives, perhaps 
rightly, that it might seem strange to some of his readers that the 
ancestors of a King of Hungary and Archduke of Austria should 
be buried at Nancy in the department of the Meurthe. People 
sometimes have the same sort of difficulty at finding the forefathers 
of several Kings of England, and even several Kings of England 
themselves, buried at Caen and at aya Amongst others 
who were puzzled was seemingly Our Own Correspondent, and 
having made out the matter to his own satisfaction, he kindly 
undertook to expound the whole thing for the benetit of his less 
successful fellow-inquirers. The result is a series of very obvious 
truths set forth as if they were great discoveries, and adorned 
with a rich garnish of blunders, h alone perhaps, had it come 
in the course of some casual allusion, might not have been very 
wonderful, but the cumulative force of blunder upon blunder, put 
forth in the most solemn style of a man giving rather recondite 
information, is something charming beyond expression. 

It was perhaps presuming a little too far on the knowledge of 
his readers when our teacher rushed boldly into the middle of his 
subject. He first states the difficulty from which he has himself 
he is to rescue others. Then he 

ps, perhaps a little too venturously, int6 the tangled history of 
the middle of the last century :— 

There are, perhaps, some who may be rised at the Emperor 
tria’s Pigrimace to the tombs of at Nancy, and ae 
be awafé how it happens that the dust of his progenitors re in the 
vaults of the ancient cathedral of that fair city. In 1735 the Duke of 
Lorraine was Francis Stephen, when the war waged for the succession to the 
Crown of Poland was just brought to a conclusion, and the Treaty of 
Vienna signed. By this instrument the Powers who had taken part in the 

i father- 


war conferred the Duchy of ‘Lorraine on Stanislaus in-law 


[November 2 197 Nor 
of Louis XV., King of France, and, by way of compensation, the 1 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany to Francis Stephen, transi #2 
who had to submit as the wear. Sephen, who protested loudly, 
Perhaps those who are puzzled at all about the ma: . ny 
equally puzzled at hearing that there ever were Dukes 
at all, and that Nancy had not always been Nef ten of g the AP 
ment of the French Perhaps the flourish Anstria 
“ancient cathedral” hardly describes the peculiar 
which the Dukes were buried, and goes too near to setting ae tat! 
Nancy as a rival of the immemorial episcopal honours of « Leopold 
Three Bishoprics.” At any rate it would have beep only kj sad the 
to have added that the treaty which gave Lorraine to Stanis wen tt 
assigned it after him to his son-in-law, and so to haye exy); Francis 
how it came about that the place where the forefathers fh fitle of 
Joseph were found “ resting” is now within the dominions of j, {In this 
host. Still, on the whole, so far, so good. But our count. 
was capable of greater things. He goes on to tell us how «Bmpe 
Charles IV., Emperor of Germany, was much attached to the Dikeg ay © 
Lorraine ; he offered him the hand of his daughter Maria Theresa, his hi to reliz 
which was of course accepted. The marriage took place in February. t>.' «Em 
and thus it is that the House of Lorraine succeeded to the German } mg! a 
by its alliance with the Hapsburgs. Of this marriage was bom Joseph i, nm. 
who having no children at his death, the Imperial crown devolved on i, Impert 
brother Leopold II. Leopold’s son was Francis II., who in 1806 was gp. Qnadet 


strained to relinquish the title of Emperor of Germany for that of 
of Austria, and took the name and rod of Francis d and whose 
was Maria Louisa, the second wife of Napoleon I. He was succeeded hs 
son Ferdinand, and Ferdinand abdicated in 1849 in favour of his 
the present Emperor, son of the Archduke Francis Charles, 
Francis Stephen, the last Duke of Lorraine, to Francis Joseph, the line 
descent is not a long one; and, as the direct descendant of the ancient Duks 
of Lorraine, the Emperor Francis Joseph was no stranger at Nancy. 
Now we are fairly in for it. “ Charles IV., Emperor of Germay’ 
How much longer are we to hear about “ Emperors of Germany” 
not merely in a casual way, but when peo 4 are solemnly jp. 
structing us about Imperial matters? And “ Charles IV,” | 
“TV.” simply a misprint for “ V1.”? It would be mom in cy. 
racter to sup that our teacher had confounded the auth 
of the Golden Bull with the author of the iy ces Sanction, 
The two instruments make two great epochs in Imperial histon, 
and poe they have enough in common for a Correspondent if 
the Zimes to mistake one for the other. The Emperor who sp 
ceeded the Charles in question is altogether extinguished in oy 
present summary, or his description might have solved the dif. 
culty. It would be rather grotesque to see the unlucky Bavaria 
fi as Charles the Fifth, but as both Charles of Bavaria ai 
Charles of Ghent had, in the course of their lives, to flee beim 
the face of their enemies, there is perhaps likeness enough » 
justify identification. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Times’ Com 

ndent believes that there was such a thing as a “Gemma 


missible by hereditary succession, or even by marriage, Ik 
Lorraine ine df 
may 


seems, in the minds of many e, to surround everythin 
to do with the Empress-Queen. We have known people, ew 
writers of e books, utterly at a loss to make out why th 


King of Germany and Jerusalem ani 
They ew that his hereditary post 


Emperor if he had not been husband of the Queen of 

and Archduchess of Austria; but that in no way alters the 
aspect of the case. People seem always to forget the existence d 
Charles the Seventh, as fawful an Emperor as any other, whateré 
we may think of his claims on Hungary or Austria. The Que! 
Hungary of course resisted his attacks on her hereditary doa 
nions, but nobody thought of making her husband an Empen, 
still less herself an Empress, till the death of Charles the Seve 


caused a vacancy. : 

It is véry strange that one has to explain this very simp! 
matter over and over again. It is really just as easy as the fa! 
that George the First, hereditary Elector of Hanover (pé 
rather hereditary Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg), became 51 
Great Britain by what may fairly be called election, t 
virtue of a certain Act of Parliament. The one fact is in} 


simple as the other; we can only suppose the difference to be 


| 
: | 
and that this “ German was somet trans 
: be convenient to his descendant that people should think », 
= but history unluckily throws difficulties in the way. We har 
= s often been amused and puzzled at the extreme mystery whic 
daughter an “ mperor Germany ” 
: several years, in debates in the British Parliament a elsewher, 
as the Queen of Hungary. went to wer 
= of the Queen of Hungary. Nobody at the time seems to have 
= any difficulty in understanding who the Queen of Hungary was, bit 
she is a sore apm hy many people now. The difference is tht 
in 1740 men’s minds had not been confused by the impossbl 
ie figment of an “ Austrian Empire.” They knew that Charl, 
ae hereditary King of Hungary and Bohemia, Archduke of Austr 
Duke, Count, and Lord of_endless smaller possessions here wi 
there, was also, by electio: 
Roman-Emperor elect. 
: sions passed, by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, to p som 
— while the Electors of the ony alone could dispose of his ele 
tive dignities. His daughter therefore was known to the world 
= her highest hereditary title, that of Queen of Hungary. Whe, 
yee later, her husband was elected Emperor, she of cou 
sh his new dignity, and was henceforth spoken of a t» 
: Empress-Queen—Queen of Hungary in her own right, Empres 
Ss wife of the reigning Emperor. It is undoubtedly true tht 
Francis would have had | little chance of | choset 
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ysring no children 


‘Acai 
Crown of Hungary and 


devolved 


all 
- but they had a 
would have h 


“in 1806 was constrained to relinquish the 
Emperor of Germany for that of Emperor of Austria.” 
one sentence are more blunders than we can well 
Francis of course did not relinquish the title of 
of Germany,” which never existed. He was not, in 
which the word would naturally bear, “constrained” 
y rlinquish any title. He had already assumed the title of 
«Bmperor of Austria” in 1804. It is worth while to copy 
infll the exact description of the Emperor as given in the last 
Imperial document. He appears as “ Franz der Zweite, von Gottes 
Gnaden 


= 


sense 


& 


erwahlter er zu allen Zeiten 
schs [Romanorum Imperator electus, semper Augustus], Erb- 
Oesterreich, Konig in Germanien, zu Hungarn, 
im, Croatien, Dalmatien, Slavonien, Galizien, Lodomerien, 
usd Jerusalem, Erzherzog zu Oesterreich, &c.” Here is his full 
gnd true legal description. Such a blundering formula as “ Empe- 
eur d’Allemagne ” may be found in one or two French documents, 
but never in languages, like Latin and German, in which accuracy 
is an object at once aimed at and attained. 
virtue of this act ay 6th, 1806) Francis ceased to 
be Roman Emperor-elect or King of Germany and Jerusalem. 
He remained King of Hungary, Archduke of Austria, and so forth. 
He also remained “ Erbkaiser von Oesterreich,” whatever that 
may mean—a point on which we have often given vent to our 
amazement. Only, as he had ceased to be an “ erwihlter Kaiser” 
in one place, it was no longer needful to say that he was “‘Erb- 
kaiser” in another; so he henceforth called himself simply 
«Kaiser von Oesterreich,” to the confusion of many men’s minds 
ever since, and among them that of the Paris Correspondent of 
the Times 


Here, then, was the final fall of the Roman Empire. The Times, 
ina later article, has told us that Rome and Venetia “are ethno- 
logically and ae Italian,” but that “ neither has ever 
formed a part of a united ‘Italy’ since the fall of the Roman 
Empire.” We congratulate the Times on making a state- 
nent which is perfectly accurate, even though we do not exactl 
see its force. In very remote times undoubtedly Rome an 
Venetia did form part of what may fairly be called a “ united 
=, The Times is fully aware that, a thousand years ago 
or uts, there were Emperors and Kings of Italy, who, 
though they did not reign over Naples, did reign over both 
Rome and Venetia. It only wants to keep its readers from 
thinking that the state of things which existed in 867 has existed 
atany time since 1806. It is undoubtedly true that, since the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the August of that year, Rome and 
Venetia have never formed part of one State. There was certainly 
atime when they obeyed one master; but that was a time when 
Venetia indeed was part of a Kingdom of Italy, but when Rome, 
like Nancy, was chef-liew of a French department. 

But to return to Francis the Second. The next thing we are told 
of him is rm having become “Emperor of Austria,” he “took the 
name and style of Francis I.” Now a man can hardly be said to 
“take a name” which he has borne since his baptism. Francis 
went on being Francis, but what is more, he went on being Francis 
the Second. The difference is important. It was not without 
& meaning that the “Emperor of Austria” went on using the 
tumeral which had been his as King of Germany and Emperor- 
elect. Had he called himself Francis the First, it would have 

as much as to announce his new Austrian “ Empire” as 
something new. But this was the very thing that was to be 
avoided. The continuation of the numeral was part of the scheme 
, is of the sham “Empire of Austria” as a continuation 
dbo Kingdom and Empire, and we know how well it 


Lastly, our C 


P. Day orrespondent, having just before stated rightly that 


uchy of Lorraine was conferred on S on to call 
Francis tephen the last Duke of Lorraine. ry e, jam satis 
et.” If we walked out into the high road and asked the first 
man we met how it is that the King of H finds forefathers 
at Nancy, we should think it neither blameworthy nor 
Wonderful if he gave us by way of answer an account as bungling 
as that which the Times has thought good to print. But when a 
Pye can get the Times to print what he writes volunteers, 

» He is bound to get up his story with some 

regard to fact. 


FANATICS IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


ARIOUS remarkable transactions during the last half-score 
Vien have attracted the attention of thinkers to the question 


power belongs to the man with a single idea and a vehement 
and blind resolution. The abolition of slavery, the union— 
ye as it is oddly call 
sp 
feats which testify to the en 


the unification — of a country with 
redistribution of political power, are 
ies of a Garrison, a Bright, a 
Garibaldi, or a Mazzini. As long as the world lasts, people 


endid traditions, and 


will differ in the amount of their sympathies for fanatics. Some 
persons will always believe that great changes are best when 


wrought by cool and wise political heads; that the cool and wise 
head is just as likely to be earnest for good ends as the feather- 
brained enthusiast; that the latter is generally in the way of 
the former, and that he “eared gets a good deal of credit for 
achievements that are really due to his more sober colleague ; that 
the fanatic is usually purblind on every side but that which com- 
mands his own bit of ground, and that he has not seldom a 
spice of humbug about him into the bargain. There are others 
again who adore their fanatic, and detest the temperate and some- 
times rather roundabout methods of the politician ; who believe 
that anybody who does not desire his ends with uncompromis- 
ing vehemence must therefore be more or less insincere and half- 
hearted, and a worldling; that if you wish anything, you are all 
the more admirable for wishing it at such a time, in such a form, 
and with such provisions, as to throw all possible difficulties into 
the way of its execution and realization. There is, no doubt, 
much to be said for both of these ways of regarding the two types 
of character. The controversy resembles that as to the relative 
places in conduct and progress of ae and emotion. The 
world is governed and propelled by intellectual ideas, says a philo- 
sopher of one school. No! says an opponent, the work is done by 
emotions and strong sentiments. h is right, and: each is 
wrong. Emotions supply the steam, and intelligence is the regu- 
lative and conductive machinery—at once the screw and the 
rudder. Some mischief invariably ensues when the one attempts 
to ee the functions of the other, to enter into any july 
with the other, or to dispense with it. 
Without diving into this tremendous controversy in its re- 
lations to the larger affairs of politics and history, we may trace 
its ground in the lower field dae social life. Without here 
attempting any criticism — Garrison or Garibaldi, much less upon 
such a giant as Beales M.A., it is not uninteresting to meditate 
upon their humbler counte And, fortunately for the student 
ot human nature, thoroughly satisfactory and typical specimens 
of the fanatic may be found in ample abundance among all 
sorts and conditions of men. Fortunate as this may be for the 
student of character, we may _—- justifiably deplore it as 
philanthropists; for however valuable the fanatic may be scien- 
tifically, socially he is, as a rule, detestable. His odiousness 
requires to be stated with this modification, for in truth there are 
two oes of fanatics. Of these the one is mild and suave and 
complacent. Penetrated with his crotchet, whatever it may be, 
he has a sufficiently serene confidence, both in its virtue and in 
the ultimate certainty of its triumph, not to be uncomfortable 
and restless about it. He knows that he is right, and that all 
the rest of the world is wrong; that he has got the clue that 
leads to the heart of the maze of existence, while all the others 
are wandering hopelessly and dismally through its intricacies ; 
that their perversity in declining to share his discovery brin; 
its own punishment upon them, and that, if they are foo. 
they suffer for it. All this is balm to the fanatic of the mild 
stamp. But, alas, he is not the only type. At most we can only 
despise him a little. If he is offensive at all, which he can hardly 
be said to be, even then it is only a passive sort of offensiveness, 
which makes you shun his company with moderate resolution, 
for the simple reason that it is against all human nature to 
desire to have a constant sense of our inferiority pressed upon us 
by speech or otherwise. The slave in the chariot must have 
found the triumphant general but poorish company after all. 
Still, the triumphant general must have been a pleasanter com- 
ion than a passionate master with a scourge in his hand. This 
is the character and attitude of the commoner sort of fanatic to- 
wards the rest of us poor mortals, who do not want to follow hi 
nor to be so hotly in earnest as to scorch up all the pleasures 
graces and bienséances out of our lives. It is a fearful destiny for 
any modest man, with nothing much stronger than milk-and-water 
opinions about t themes, to find himself dining at the same 
table at the club with an ssive fanatic, who, knowing his 
mental coolness or feebleness, has joined him with the express ob- 
ject of awakening in him some sense of the general urgency of 
things. The dinner comes to an end, but a long journey in a rail- 
way carriage mever does, or at least it seems as if it never would. 
Here the fanatic possesses you inextricably, and, without an 
outrageously violent rebuff, which would only add to the tor- 
mentor’s ce, there is no chance of silencing him. In vain 
does one admit that very likely the fanatical man is right; that 
very likely Ireland ought to be allowed to go free, or that the 
temporal power of the Pope is a fine thing, or that it is unscriptural 
to live on anything but vegetables, or that capital punishment is 
a premium on murder. Gentle provisional assent of this sort is 
lukewarm and contemptible in his eyes. That quiet life for 
which, for a few hours at all events, you are willing to temporize 
a little, is precisely what he will not permit. On the whole, he 
prefers a fanatical enemy to a Laodicean friend. Moderate belief 
is to him more unpardonable than immoderate unbelief. It is 
assion that he desires, alike in — and antipathy, almost 
iirespectively of the precise set of objects that he has at heart. 


e of the fanatic. America, England, and Ital 
have all shown, and the last is at this moment showing, what & 


“T like a man to know what he thinks and what he means,” the 
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fanatical person says; “ to be half and half in things is the basest 
state; to be neither with nor against, to run with the hare ard 
hold with the hounds, to trim and double and pretend to see 
much to be said on both sides and on all sides—this is the mark 
of a. person to me unendurable.” It is useless to attempt to 
persuade him how much pleasure there is in having all one’s 
convictions more or less under control, with the bit in their mouths 
and the bridle well in hand. He likes being run away with by 
his crotchet, or crotchets—for crotehets generally march into a 
man’s mind in troops and bands—and thinks a great deal the 
worse of anybody who is the master of his opinions; to be 
the master of your beliefs is to invert the just and normal order 
of things. From this delightful theory grows the characteristic 
impenetrability of the fanatic to argument and reason. To weigh 
arguments and reasons which make against your belief is to be 
guilty of a certain want of loyalty and allegiance; it is as if you 
should listen to hints and whispers against the character of your 
friend. In the latter case a faithful man indignantly and delibe- 
rately closes his ears. In the other case, according to the fanatic, 
to keep your ears open is to be guilty of as shocking an act of 
infidelity as it would be in the department of friendship. 

There is a germ or spark of right reason in this attitude, un- 
pleasant as it may be from most points of view. For, oddly enough, 
there is such a person as the fanatical advocate of tolerance, 

we are not sure that he is not on the whole the most 
insufferable of all fanatics. His specialty is a stern refusal to 
allow you to believe anything positively, firmly, and finally. Flux 
and reflux is, with him, the normal type of the state of opinion and 
belief in the breast of anybody who claims intelligent respect ; 
constant change and movement, dubiety, and diffidence, and 
distrust, shifting and turning now to this quarter and now to 
that, just as any accidental blast from hence or thence may 
happen to blow. No conclusion is to be a conclusion for more 
than an hour, or a day, or perhaps, in the case of something demon- 
strated, for a month at the most. Not tenacious adherence to any 
single established opinion, but a watery accessibility to any bit of 
new doctrine, is the test of fine mental quality. Now, considering 
the many evil curses which a spirit of intolerance has brought 
upon the world, it might seem at first as if the opposite spirit 
could not be made too prominent, or endowed with too exces- 
sive attractions. Indeed, this is the case. But it is an obvious 
mental confusion to identify a love of tolerance with wateriness 
of opinion. History perhaps shows too uniformly that intense 
conviction has nearly always gone hand in hand with an in- 
tolerance of anything that might savour of dissidence. But then 
the mind of the race is in its infancy. All kinds of new possibili- 
ties lie in the future of mankind. Perhaps our remote posterity 
may develop a couple or more of new senses, but even if they 
should not, our present stock of senses and sense would appear 
perfectly adequate to carry into habitual practice the logical com- 
patibility of deep conviction with unwavering tolerance. The 
achievement would not be new and unparalleled. May it not be 
said:that it has been effected by all the best and wisest men who 
have lived in Europe this couple of centuries past? Nobody now 
with any pretensions to stand on the average level of enlighten- 
ment disputes that not only legal but also social tolerance should 
be extended to almost any form of speculative opinion. Yet it 
would be monstrous to hint that most of those who occupy this 
level, and practically exercise and advocate this tolerance, are 
devoid of earnest convictions of their own as to the superior 
value of one set of opinions and methods over all others. If, 
therefore, the persons who will have it that everybody who is 
in earnest must be at heart a bigot, and consequently that nobody 
ought to be in earnest, would look around them, they could not 
il to see that their fanaticism for tolerance has led them into an 
imbecile blunder. The ever-present apprehension lest we should 
be on the wrong side, carried to the length to which they would 
fain have us all carry it, must assuredly paralyse ee 
it seizes, and utterly incapacitate him for any good work. No evils 
arising from excessive tenacity of conviction are comparable with 
those which would come of excessive and deliberate impotence of 
conviction. The fanatic who insists that we believe too little or 
misbelieve too much is not a whit more wrongheaded or a whit 
less a bore than the fanatic who vows war against anything 
stronger than an airy, feathery sort of notion. And the worst of 
it is'that each makes the other worse. The fanatic for flexibility 
or featheriness is exasperated still more and more by the fanatic 
for earnestness and uncompromising rigidity; and in the same 
way the latter is exasperated by the sight and thought of the 
former. At present, unhappily, society suffers almost equally 


THE BREAD AND MEAT QUESTION. 


de Times has very properly been considering for the last week 
or tao the topic of our meat and bread supplies, and the 
question why meat and bread are so dear, in a series of articles, of 
which one published on Thursday appears as if it were intended 
to be the last. After the most erratic course, the leading journal 
has at length arrived at a conclusion with regard to meat, which 
any person of the most ordinary common sense would have come 
to at first sight; and with regard to corn, it has blundered, as it 
always does blunder, when it approaches the subject. 

In the early articles about meat, when Philip was decidedly 


insisted on “ that Australian and English meat sh bat 
side on every stall;” but after a fortnight's consid ti by 
been discovered that to arrive at this desirabl 1 has 


le 
“the whole system of stock-farming must be changed” ror 
tralia and South America, and the Times at last gives o r 


“ the trog 
view of the position—namely, “that the public have the: 
beef and mutton cheaper if they only thought to ha 


upon it.” There is, in fact, no fear of scarcity or of j : 
supply of meat ; the wholesale markets have been report 
after week dull, drooping, and heavy—a sure sign that 

is more than enough to satisfy the demand, e onl 
is whether the retailer is — his customers wi 
a price in proportion to that ruling in the wholesale 
Iieve there can be no doubt as to the facts. As the 
in its present state of sobriety says, “Before we appeal. to 
tralia we should look at home. the best beef can be bo; 
as it can be bought, at Liverpool for 7d. per lb., and the 


epee 


re 


we should seek further foreign —— of meat, but that we must 


being plundered. For the moment, the best remedy is to take the 
trouble to obtain our meat at first han 

The labourer, however, is worthy of his hire, and we must not be- 
grudge our butcher a fair profit; 8d. per Ib. for good meat isa price 
at which we in London ought not to grumble, and it is a price at 
which there would appear to bea fair remuneration for the butcher. 
The sum of the whole matter is that we are not to cry to other 
lands to come and help us, like the carter in the fable who.cried to 
Hercules or Jupiter to lift his cart out of the ditch, but we 
are to do what Hercules or Jupiter told the carter to do— 
namely, put our shoulders to the wheel, take the thing into 
our own hands, fight each man his butcher (metaphorical of 
course), and insist, as wholesale markets fall, on a co nd- 
ing reduction in the retail price. As the farmers do not grumble, 
we may be very sure that the current prices are satisfactory to 
them; and it is certain that they have had large crops of ha 
and roots, so that we may expect a plentiful supply of 

in good condition to be brought to market. Nor is there any 
reason to expect any great falling-off in the supply of cattle, 
sheep, and dead meat from abroad; although it should be 
borne in mind that every fall in price here limits the extent of 
country from which we can draw our supplies, one great element 
in the cost being the amount of railway and steamboat freight. 
The price of pork has fallen to alow point. It appears that the 
number of pigs bred this year was very large, and the food on 
which they are for the most part {uttered—namely, barley, maize, 
and peas—being very dear, it does not pay to fatten them ; so that, 
instead of being kept to be made into bacon, they are slain as early 
as possible, and brought to market as pork. : 
t remains to consider what the demand is Bhely to be, and this 
brings us to the relation between the meat sup 

supply, and to the great fallacy of the Times. We are told that 
a the cheaper wheat is, the larger is the i of bread, and 
exactly in proportion to the cheapness of meat will be the increase of 
customers in a butcher's shop.” The facts are exactly the reverse 
of this; and although we have pointed this out on a former occa- 
sion, it is worth while again to show why they are against it. 
The great consuming class of the country is the working-class ; the 
demand coming from it is the only demand that can have 
influence on such articles as meat and bread. ‘The great 

food of the working-class is bread ; bread is the mainstay of life, 
meat is the luxury. The workman first makes sure of the su 

of bread for his family, and then, if he can afford it, he adds meat. 
The lower the price of bread, then, the greater is the 
which he can afiord to spend on meat; and clearly, the more 
meat he consumes, the less bread he — to bu 

bread therefore does not increase, but, on . 
the consumption of it, while it increases the demand for meat 
Vice versd, bread, even at such high prices'as it has now reached, 


ebrious, we were told to look to Australia for a supply, and it. was 


is still the more economical food ; and because it costs’ i 
loaf, the workman has, even if he consumed uo more of it, # 


= 
: | mutton tor O$d., why should we in London pay 
oe conclusion from the facts recited is clear enough. It 
prices charged equal to the fall in the wholesale marke 
: we believe that the reduction should be greater, foy 
2 be no doubt that, under the panic of the cattle 
= butchers took advantage of our fears, and raised the ret 
meat far beyond what there was a justification for in t] 
: of the sbdeate markets. We read in the country pa 
workmen in factories, of the policemen living at poli 
and of two or three families combined, buying in the 
markets of their towns the carcases of sheep and ox 
are told that when divided, the best joints being : 
2 64d. or 7d. per lb., the inferior parts can be charged as low 
: as 44d. per lb., and that yet there is a surplus to be returned to 
those joining in the adventure after the cost of the carcases, and 
zi the expense of cutting up and of distribution, has been defrayed, 
: There is no reason why the same pa should not be adopted in 
— London. Of course it entails trouble and inconvenience, but there 
: can be no doubt but that the butchers would soon come to fair 
prices if they found their customers acting independently; and we 
eg cannot expect to remove abuses without some trouble. A multi- 
= plication of wholesale markets would not _ us in the long run, 
as the wholesale trade is carried on more cheaply when concen- 
; trated, A remedy is wanted for a temporary abuse. If butchers’ 
profits are above what they should be we shall soon have more 
butchers; but new arrangements take time; and meanwhile we are 
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of with which to purchase meat. He buys less 
art therefore must have more bread, the general result 
esl, less demand though cheaper, while bread is 


A meat is in 
i or demand though dearer. As we believe—and we shall 
- ur reasons for believing—that bread is likely to be 


ive 0 
ee next summer, and as there appears to be good ground 
em expecting an adequate supply of meat during the winter 
ws and as, from what we have already said, we look for no 
increase in the demand, our opinion is that there need be no 
pension of an early important advance from the present 


appre 
moderate prices. 
Jlows in price very closely the price of wheat, and the 
e pe of it, and the future 


probable supply of wheat, 1 
t problems which are by no means easy to pronounce 


~ The Zimes, however, thinks differently, and indulges in 
oe aneers at “the ignorance and miscalculation” of those 


ve given the public anxiety as to our “food prospects ” 
for It displays at the same an 
gtounding lack of knowledge of the simplest elements of the 
subject, and assures us in the pleasantest way that, as a good 
tions will have to do without bread before the 
ish do, we need not be distressed about it. A comfortable 
this for the many populations. The Times is very 
unfortunate in choosing its opportunities for giving its views 
m the Corn trade. ‘There was a time when that journal’s 
ished opinions had an influence on markets; but now it is 
43 powerless to write down corn as it is to write up Consols. 
Aswe all know, if in no other way, by our bakers’ bills, there 
has been @ continual advance in prices from the very day of 
ce of that absurd article in September which con- 
ated the country on the bountiful harvest, and discovered 
sgomething very mysterious” in the then current prices. Im- 
mediately on the first slight reaction after the great advance— 
namely, on last Thursday week—the oracle again spoke, taking 
for its text the fall of 3s. to 4s. that had occurred in Mark Lane 
on the previous Monday, expressing its surprise that prices should 
have risen to a point only “ accountable on ignorance and mis- 
calculation,” and telling us that there was no reason why this con- 
dusion should not have been “ fully anticipated,” the fall being 
accounted for by the arrival of 100 grain-laden ships. On the 
very day when this article appeared, cargoes—as we learn from 
Mr. Dornbusch’s list, the acknowledged organ of the trade—had 
recovered a part of the decline, and on Monday last were as 
dear as ever. But what can we expect from a writer who de- 
seribes the market as influenced by the arrival “of more than 
14,000 quarters of wheat in the port of London” in the week? 
Any une who had taken the slightest degree of trouble to in- 
form himself on the subject would know that 14,000 quarters 
is really a very small import, the average quantity per week for 
the last three months having been 35,000 quarters. This blunder 
is of a piece with the cock-and-bull story we were treated to 
about the warlike symptom of the exportation of some such 
| as a million quarters of oats to France from London, 
ber quantity having been about 50,000 quarters. We have 
another story given us by the same Mr. Turner (this time in 
small type) whose flying railway survey of the crops the Zimes, 
to its confusion, relied upon in the early autumn, to the effect 
that France sent “a commission which cannot have been much 
less than two millions sterling” into our markets, and that the 
whole operation was cqseglcbed at Mark Lane. We have 
searched the export list, and tind that the exports from the port of 
London for three months to the end of September were about 
12,000 quarters of wheat, of the money value of about et 
thousand pounds. No doubt many es were bought in Mar 
Lane, diverted to France, w ich would otherwise have 
swelled our imports, but certainly no such quantity as would 
amount to two millions sterling in money value. As Mr. Turner 
still thinks fit to endorse his very erroneous estimates of the 1867 
ry it is useless to argue with the irrepressible blunderer who is 
“the authority” quoted so complacently in the credulous article 
in the Times. Enough has been said to show that the charge of 
ignorance comes with an ill grace from writers in that paper. 
The main question at issue is, are the prices of wheat now 
current justified ? And the answer to the question lies within the 
Problem whether foreigners will sell us at a less rate a quantity 
equal to the deficit in our crops, For the moment, it is certain 
that they will not, for the advance in foreign markets has quite 
an pace with the advance here. If, in the future, foreign supplies 
Just balance our needs, present prices will be supported ; if, 
however, they exceed our needs by ever so little, there will be a 
for, at the high prices ruling, no speculator in his senses is 
inclined to store wheat to wait for still higher rates. Rise and 
fall will ange | alternate ; at high prices the market is always 
- arrpentse and if it be not ‘advancing it will be falling. It 
not remain without change in one direction or the other for as 
many days together as it does weeks when prices are low. The first 
step towards the solution of our problem is to make an estimate of 
import of wheat we require. When we say wheat, we mean 
Wheat and its equivalent in flour. We find that the average im- 
ports of wheat for the last ten years have been 6,850,000 quarters 
per annum, and for the last seven years 7,500,000 quarters per 
amum. Seven millions of quarters is, pe rather below 
above our annual ave requirement with an average 
at home. Authorities differ very” much about what an 
bee wheat is for the United Kingdom. Recent acute observers 
nathed 30 bushels of wheat as the average yield per acre; if 


come to our aid, with C 
millions of quarters. 
wheat for the first time since 1863, and we may reckon on half a 
million from her. 
fornia, and Chili are hastening to send their produce to our 
— so that on the whole it appears likely that we shall obtain 
the 
promise a surplus; and France, Belgium, and Holland being com- 
petitors with us in all foreign markets, the sellers are not dependent 
on our offers only to fix their prices. We cannot see any probability 
of a glut appearing in our markets at any time; consumption 
absorbs all arrivals as fast as they appear. However, until the frost 
stops shipments, we expect to see sufficient imports to prevent 
any further serious advance. But we fear that, after the cargoes 
have arrived which shall have been — before the closing of 
navigation, and until the ports shall be free 

the reduced quantity of arrivals may enable importers to insist on 
still higher rates, unless our farmers come to the rescue—and they 
will act wisely to avail themselves of the opportunity—by giving 
us all that remains in their hands of the home crop. Let us hope 
that we may obtain sufficient supplies to provide a store before 
the winter sets in. Present rates for wheat are high enough to 
attract it from any region where it is produced, but the transport 


from the most remote 


moderate prices for our loaf, even 


we multiply the acreage under wheat according to last year’s 
= thee returns by this quantity, we obtain as the result 
13,820,000 quarters as an average 
has been variously estimated as from 15 to 30 per cent. of an 
average crop; we are inclined to believe that 20 to 25 per cent. 
may prove not to be an exaggerated guess. Let us adopt the more 
favourable estimate, and add to the 7 millions—our requirement 
with an average crop—2# millions, the deficiency of the 1867 crop 
of wheat, as arrived at by this calculation, and, if our fi be 
correct, it results that we shall require to import 
quarters, 
remain on the same scale as it has done in the a of 
preceding years. We have already shown that the tendency 
of a high price of bread is to increase consumption, but 
of course there is a limit to this increase when very high prices 
are reached. If wheaten bread be very 5 & 

oatmeal, and maize, are used as substitutes, Wheat, however, 
must advance to above an average of 75 
before these substitutes are extensivel 
always the most welcome substitute for bread, but unfortunately 
the crop this year is neither abundant nor sound. 
up our minds, then, that we shall require nearly, if not quite, the 


crop. The deficiency this year 


9 millions of 
This estimate assumes the consumption of bread to 


dear, rice, barley-bread, 


8. or 80s. per quarter 
accepted. The potato is 


We must make 


uantity we have named. Where, then, are we to look for it? 
t season, in the year ended August 31st, we imported about 


7} millions. We are not yet sufficiently well informed on the 
subject to — an a 2 which we por ourselves place 
complete reliance; we have therefore to very generally. 
It appears probable that Russia will not give yO much . 
she did last year; nor have’ the countries which have their 
outlet on the Baltic nearly so good crops. But Hungary and 
the Banat, from their immense harvests, promise to compensate in 
= degree for this falling-off; while the United States, which 


season sent us nothing from their Eastern seaboard, will 
to the extent probably of two 
Egypt is once more actively exporting 


Countries so distant as India, Australia, Cali- 


uantity we want. However, the most sanguine cannot 


again in the spring, 


By next summer we shall receive im 
arts in abundance; and if there be the 
rospect, as we sincerely hope there may be, of a good harvest 
fore us, we may venture to oe meg soe a return to more 
lore the crops are garnered. 


is a work of time. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

iw names always stood for corresponding things, a Friendly Society 

ought to be one of the most innocuous institutions in the 
world; and in this belief the Legislature has from time to time 
passed a series of statutes for the purpose of encouraging this form 
of association. Nor could any one take exception to the special 
favours bestowed upon these Societies, if only they had succeeded 
in their ostensible objects. Nothing could be more desirable than 
that working-men should be induced to put by what they could 
spare out of their wages in order to effect insurances against death 
or sickness, which are the principal purposes avowed by the 
majority of Friendly Societies. But the very first condition of 
insurance is that the insurance office should be solvent enough to 
pay the promised sums on the occurrence of the contingency in- 
sured against ; and with all their other merits, real or supposed, 
Friendly Societies do not, as a rule, keep their finances in this 
comfortable position. Two causes have operated to sap the founda- 
tions of these petty insurance-offices. Une was that they used to 
promise more than it was possible for any Society to perform, 
and consequently became krupt before the bulk of their 
members had derived any benefit from them; the other was 
the temptation to in various illegitimate ways the mon 
which ought to h&ve been invested to provide the needful fi 
for the stipulated payments on the death or sickness of any of their 
members. Various provisions have been enacted to prevent these 
evils, but they have all failed. Rules and scales of payment may 
be certified as sound by the most competent authorities, and yet, 
if half of the funds are wasted on what are called current 
it 1s obvious that 4 ee ge will be insufficient to keep the 
Society solvent. So, again, the most stringent regulations against 
the couvivist expenditure to which many of these Societies have 
been prone are certain to fail, without a much more inquisitorial 


| 
| 
| 
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- connexion with the Post Office are absolutely safe, and we are 
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investigation into their accounts than it would be possible to insist 
upon. The result is that, although Friendly Societies have been 
se in every possible way, and the due application of their funds 
edged round with a multitude of precautions, they are becoming 
pt and dissolving at the rate of more than a hundred a year. 
The last Report of the Registrar tells us that one hundred and 
thirty notices of dissolution have been sent in to his office*during 
the year 1866. And it is no small matter when a Friendly Society 
comes to ruin, as many do after an existence perhaps of twent 
or thirty years. Thousands of working-men, who had been all 
their lives subscribing as a provision for sickness and old age, or 
for their families after death, find to their dismay that they might 
as well have spent their savings in the beershop; and when the 
mischief assumes such vast proportions as it has done, it is time, if 
not for direct legislative intervention, at any rate for the with- 
drawal of the special encouragement which has had so much to do 
with the multiplication of these Societies. A return receatly made 
to an order of the House of Lords discloses the startling fact that 
more than four thousand out of the inmates of English work- 
houses have been members of dissolved Friendly Societies, and 
have, as we may presume, been reduced to pauperism by their 
failure, notwithstanding their own efforts to make provision for a 
— day. With such calamitous results on record, it is not too 
much to say that the Friendly Society system, as it has been 
worked, has proved a national curse, instead of the blessing which 
it was su to be. 

And it is very doubtful whether the case admits of any effectual 
remedy. Mr. Tidd Pratt, in his Report, mentions, for example, 
the case of the Royal Liver Friendly Dedicte, established in Liver- 
oe seventeen years ago, which has received from its members no 
ess a sum than 125,000/. The rules of the Society had been 
duly examined by a competent actuary, who certified that the 
weekly payments required from the members were sufficient to 
provide funds for the amounts insured on sickness and death. 
Armed with this official approval, the Society grew and apparently 

pered, until now, just when the annual number of deaths must, 
In the natural course of things, begin to be serious, it is discovered 
that, out of every 100/. received from the members, 36/. has dis- 
appeared in what are called management expenses; and the 
gistrar adds that this is not an exceptional case, but that the 
working expenses of the larger Societies vary from thirty to fifty 
per cent., and that the tables, though certified by actuaries, do not 
contemplate any such expenditure. An Insurance Society may go 
on for many years on utterly unsound tables, until the members 
begin to grow old and die; but if the Registrar’s intimation is 
correct, it follows that every one of the Societies in the position 
he describes must, sooner or later, arrive at the goal of bank- 
ruptey. Nor does it seem possible to put any effectual check 
upon expenditure which, however excessive and wasteful, is 
ostensibly devoted to the legitimate a of the nape You 
can’t have an official vetoing the outlay of every shilling which he 
thinks ought not to be spent; and yet, without some such stringent 
supervision, it seems impossible to insure solvency. It has been 
found difficult enough to prevent the most palpable misappro- 
priation of money to objects altogether foreign to the constitution 
-of these associations. In one case—that of the Farriers’ Horse- 
shoe Fund, established in 1847—the Registrar extracted the fact 
that the Farriers’ banners and horses, which formed a striking 
of Mr. Beales’s Reform demonstration last December, had been 
paid for (to the amount of 63/.) out of monies contributed for 
relief in case of sickness, A threat of proceedings compelled the 
restoration of the money; but where one case of this kind is 
found out, a score escape detection, and so the funds dwindle 
away until, when the time of pressure comes, the Society 
has no choice but to dissolve and send its members to the 
ish, We say nothing of the perversion of some Friendly 
ieties to Trades’ Union pu s, because it may be hoped 
that this is rather the exception than the rule among those 
which were established merely for the purpose of insurance. 
It is quite certain, however, that no insurance against sickness 
or death can be worth much in a Society whose funds may 
at any time be devoted to the sustenance of a strike. But 
even when free from this taint, there are few Friendly Societies 
really deserving of the confidence placed in them by their con- 
tributing members; and, if there were no other alternative, it 
would perhaps be a gain if working-men, instead of insuring in 
such uncertain offices, were simply to put their money into the 
savings’-bank, or even to stow it away in an old stocking. 
Matters, however, are not quite reduced to this strait. IEf 
the voluntary associations for the purpose have, as a rule, broken 
down, the Government Banks and Insurance Offices opened in 


glad to see that they are beginning to be _—— In the first 
year and a half of the operation of the Act under which those 
offices were established, more than a thousand policies have been 
effected for an aggregate amount of 87,900/. The premiums 
received have exceeded 4,000/., and the whole cost of con- 
ducting the business has been just 636/. Any artisan who 
contrasts these figures with the enormous percentage of ex- 

mditure even in the most economical Societies must be very 
bull if he does not see the advantage of investing his spare 
cash in a Government insurance. Unfortunately it happened 
that, at the time when the Bill for establishing the Post Office 
Insurance system was passing through the House of Commons, 
its author was in bad odour with his party, and was energeti- 


Societies ; and in consequence of this inauspicio “ 
Mr. Gladstone was to submit ‘to 
the operation of the Government Offices to policies for ting 
than zol. This restriction has greatly fettered the can leg 
the new department, and one of the very first thi which 
new Parliament devoted to the interests of the worki ne 
might be expected to sanction would be the removal of 9 rests 
tion which forces the feebler and larger proportion of the — 
classes to entrust their savings to the precarious cumin 
Friendly Society. It is not improbable that, b giving fall . 
to the operation of a sounder system, the Friendly Societies te 4 
gradually disappear, and their boldest advocate could sears 
claim for them a vested right to misapply monies received ag j 
surance premiums in mounting their officials to head a mob 4 
upon destroying the palings of Hyde Park. Whatever differences 
of opinion may exist as to the propriety of using this exce tional 
method of ane a popular Bill, most rational pe 
shade of politics, will agree that the requisite physical force on 
not to be supplied out of funds specially appropriated to the reli 
of sickness and the sustenance of widows. this very gj 
amendment were engrafted upon the existing statutes it is 
bable that the Friendly Societies would before long be in 
= from off the face of the earth; and at any rate it would 
wise, before adopting more stringent remedies, to try the effect 
of vigorous competition between a thoroughly sound and safe 
system of insurance and the delusive and often fraudulent 
promises of so-called Friendly Societies. If this should 
not suffice to abate the nuisance, it would be a matter for graye 
consideration whether the exemptions from taxation and other 
privileges accorded to Friendly Societies ought not to be with- 


to disappoint the expectations of those who are foolish and unin- 
formed enough to trust to their representations. But for the pre- 
sent it will suffice to place the Government offices on a footi 
of fair and equal competition, and we are strongly inclined to 
believe that no further action on the part of Parliament will be 
needed to save the working-classes from what is nothing less than 
systematic robbery. Mr. Disracli is fond of building on his pr. 
decessor’s foundations, and ailects a peculiar interest in the welfare 
of the humbler classes; and no one could introduce more 
fully than himself the moderate but important amelioration of the 
law which we have ventured to suggest. 


THE TALMUD. 


MIDST the din and turmoil caused by ecclesiastical Con- 
esses and episcopal manifestoes, and strangely contrasting 

with the polemical utterances evolved from the collision of the 
warring elements which make up the framework of the Ch 
militant, there falls suddenly upon our ears a voice which certainly 
invites to calmness. The matter at issue involves nothing less than 
the early childhood of Christianity, and the problem why Chris- 
tianity was not born amid the imperial splendours of Rome, nor 
among the philosophers of Athens or of Alexandria, or the sages 
of India or of Persia, but found its humble birthplace in Bethlehem 
of Judea. This is the question raised in the singularly striking 
article on the Talmud contained in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review, the writer of which arrives at a series of con- 
clusions that may well be styled startling. The veil which for s 
many centuries has hung between Judaism and Christianity may 
have been a little lifted here and there by timid hands at various 
intervals, but now for the first time the effort has been made to 
rend it in twain. On the blank leaf which divides the New 
Testament from the Old, says the Reviewer, there are traced 
words which serve as a link to connect the two, but they have 
been written in sympathetic ink, and they convey their meaning 
only to one who knows how to make them visible; and as, line by 
line, as it were, he proceeds with his decypherings, we seem 
to perceive starting clearly into the light phrases pregnant with 
meaning, the utterances of a wisdom which for centuries has been 
scouted, the record of an eloquence which has long been unable 
to gain a hearing. The Old Covenant and the New have ap- 
peared to many eyes as widely separated as cliffs which some 
mighty convulsion of nature has rent asunder, and that not only 
in the fundamental mysteries of faith, but in all that pertains to 
the moral laws and social obligations which govern the inter 
course of man with men. Now we are told that precisely the 
same teaching, in all but certain matters of faith, runs through 
the two; and that the aspirations and ideals of the one are iden- 
tical with those of the other. And the proof of this assertion 8 
contained in the work of which the Reviewer proceeds to give a2 
abstract—that Talmud which used to be looked upon as a mere 
agglomeration of wild and grotesque babblings, of gross obsceni- 
ties or of drivelling imbecilities, but which now, judging from the 
quotations given by the writer, appears for the first time a3 8 
treasure-house of all but inspired wisdom, rich in the sublimest 
lessons of truth and mercy and love, not rarely couched in the 
very words of the Gospels themselves. i ; 
Vast and momentous indeed have been the various discoveries 
and revelations touching the history of past ages which have been 
made during the last few generations. First Rome awoke, 
as the sun shone once more upon the long-buried streets of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, spoke by the voice of their theatres and 
their houses, their statues and their inscriptions, of her old imperial 


cally opposed by some Parliamentary advocates of the Friendly 


glory. Then the Rosetta Stone solved for ever the ri 


drawn from institutions the invariable tendency of which is only * 
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of Egypt had concealed their Hyer 4 and made the 
o temples eloquent with a story which had long been silent. 
+ came the turn of Nineveh, and soon the State archives of 
ig were brought over and set up amongst us. Then Tyre 
ad to give u the tombs of her ancient kings, followed by the 
Canaanitic tablets and the priestly tariffs and sacrificial slabs of 
Marseilles and of Carthage ; and last came the Himyaritic bronzes, 
ive of the former culture of South Arabia—not to speak 
Sgemany other relics of the buried Past which are daily re- 
‘a¢ the toil of the excavator. From all these discoveries 
there has come & flood of light which has done much to dissipate 
darkness that shrouds the days that have gone by; but 
‘no that it has served to reveal can vie in interest with what 
thenew view of Judaism of which we have just been speaking 
would make manifest. It is the very home of Christ which is 
ht before us; we seem to breathe for a time the atm re 
ia which He lived. The Sacred City and the Land of ise 
ys He saw them burst upon our gaze, and we see plainly the 
men and women who then dwelt there; we become thoroughly 
inted with their appearance and their manners; we are 

ed to realize their sorrows and their joys. 

It would be a difficult task to epitomize such an essay as that 
towhich we refer. It is far easier to recommend all who are in- 
terested in the gravest question which concerns humanity to read it 
for themselves. And they will find it eminently readable, for it 
never loses its interest even for the most unlearned, although an 
gpormous amount of labour must have gone to the compiling of its 

Treading upon ground seldom before trodden, the writer has 
eto open out a path for himself amidst difficulties hard indeed 
to be overcome. ‘The erudition he displays is something very 


- gpusual in these days, and his power of obtaining new results from 


deeply buried and widely scattered materials, the freshness of his 
views, and the originality of his deductions, are all equally strik- 
ing, His words bear the stamp of a true scholar’s mind, but 
there is manifest also in them something like the working of a 


poet's heart. 
The first few pages of the essay tell the story of the cruel 
treatment inflicted upon the Talmud, through successive centuries, 


foes whose hatred was based upon their ignorance, and 

it was “ hounded, imprisoned, burnt, a hundred times over,” ter- 
nipating with a brilliant picture of the controversy which took 
place over its body between Pfeflerkorn and Reuchlin, the end of 
which was that “ the Talmud was not burnt this time. On the 
contrary, its first complete edition was printed. And in that same 
of 1520 A.D., when this first edition went through the 
at Venice, Martin Luther burnt the Pope’s bull at Witten- 
.” The writer then proceeds to show what there really is in 
the Talmud itself, entering by the way into the history of the 
development of the law, illustrating the many and quaint methods 
of “ Searching the Scriptures,” explaining and making lucid the 
“liquid ” nature of its technical terms—a task never before attempted. 
and Haggadah, those two mighty streams of the Talmud, 
“currents that at times flow parallel, at times seem to work upon 
each other, and to impede each other’s action—the one emanating 
from the brain, the other from the heart, the one Prose, the other 
Poetry”—are characterized as to their origin and direction, their 
co-operation and antagonism. The process of “evolving” new 
laws, and of Proving the legitimacy of the old ones, next forms 
the subject of discussion, leading up to one of the most vital points 
of the treatise, the Law itself. In this term Jaw we are made to 
recognise the expression, not of a mere heaping up of arbitrary 
precepts but of science in the widest sense of the word. The 
ibes, of whom we are accustomed to have so unfavourable an 
opinion, appear to be not merely well-trained jurists, but scholars 
eminence in the mathematics of their day, in natural history, 
in astronomy, in medicine, in philology — skilled in many ac- 
complishments, masters of many languages. ‘The Sanhedrin is 
represented as the flower and pride of the nation, composed of 
men who had been tried and found worthy of trust, of each of 
whom also, as legislator and judge, among other requisites, this 
Was required—* that he must a married man, and have 
children of his own. Deep miseries of families would be laid 
bare before him, and he should bring with him a heart full of 
sympathy.” Of the civil and penal law of the Jews an account 
# given which to most readers will be entirely new, containing 
4 striking refutation of the ordinary notion of Jewish cruelty. 
of harshness and ferocity, there appear in it refinement, 
tenderness, sympathy. From the charge of the witnesses in 
court to the last ad moment of the execution itself, the 
criminal was surrounded by a care so scrupulous that it almost 
led to the practical abolition of capital punishment; and we 
ae told that the ladies of Jerusalem formed themselves into 

8 society for providing a beverage of mixed myrrh and vine 

© an opiate, benumbed the senses of the crimin 

When he was being taken out to die. Crucifixion was utterly 
wknown to the Jewish law; stoning meant breaking the culprit's 
neck, an operation to be performed by the two principal wit- 
nesses. Burning had become, thanks to venerable traditions, 
“ mere form of strangling, which was performed by means of 
cord “wrapped in a soft cloth,” a “burning wick ” ing taken 
# a sufficient symbol of the deadly flame. Full of interest 


afe many other points also touched on in reference to criminal 
ure, among which we may mention the practice of restoring 

t's remains after a time to his family, and the visits 
relations were expected to pay to the judges and 


> a of all their sorrow for the evil that had fallen upon them, 
ey yet bore no angry feeling towards those who acted in 
accordance with their conscience and their duty. 

By far the most important part of the essay is that which treats 
of the intimate connexion neo Judaism and Christianity. 
The results at which the writer arrives ought to be carefully con- 
sidered. What was long supposed to be the essentially Christian 
element in Christian morals, as opposed to Judaism, now appears as 
common to both. “ Do unto another as thou would’st be done by ” is 
quoted by the President Hillel—at the date of whose death Jesus 
was ten years of age—as an old and well-known dictum “ that com- 
prised the whole law.” The definition given by the Talmud of a 
true Pharisee is “One who does the will of his Father which is in 
Heaven because he loves Him.” Such terms also as “ Redemption,” 
“ Baptism,” “Grace,” “ Faith,” “Salvation,” “ Regeneration,” 
“Son of Man,” “Son of God,” “ Kingdom of Heaven,” were not, 
we are told, peculiar to the Gospel, but were “ household words 
of Talmudical Judaism.” As for the old idea that the Talmud 
was not written before the Christian dispensation, and therefore 
contains plagiarisms of the New Testament, that has by this time 
been given up along with the notion that all languages are derived 
from Hebrew, or that the cuneiform inscriptions are the work of 
worms. 

There are other merits in this most remarkable essay, on which, 
if space allowed it, we would gladly dwell. But we cannot conclude 
without remarking upon the valuable contributions it contains 
to linguistic scien for instance, the intercourse which it 
points out between the Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages, the 
former supplying the names of almost every element of culture in 
early Greece, the latter imparting those of almost every household 
commodity to the Talmudical generations. The cosmopolitan 
character also of the food, drink, dress, and arms of the declining 
days of Rome receives here some most striking illustrations. 

Of the poetical t of the Talmud the writer speaks with a 
sympathy which enables him to —— before the minds of his 
readers a series of pictures teeming with life, glowing with colour. 
It is not often that we find a scholar, who has had to pore over 
dusty tomes as long as the author of this essay must have done, 
preserving that freshness of mental vision which enables him to 
discern the inner life of light and beauty with which they are 
instinct. Too often the student never penetrates within the husk 
of facts and figures, and the results of his labours, however 
valuable they may be to fellow-workers, seem to the outer world 
dry and inanimate. Such subjects as that which forms the 
theme of the article in the Quarterly have been too often dealt 
with in a hard and barren spirit, and by minds which had been 
warped in one direction beyond all hopes of alteration. In the 
present case it is not only the erudition displayed by the writer 
that attracts our ; It is also the impartial spirit in which he 
has conducted his inquiries. Ile has been able to gaze at his 
subject from every side, and in the most impartial manner to 
bring to bear upon it the comprehensive culture of the East and 
the West, from the days of the old world to our own. And it is 
matter of no small congratulation that he should have adopted a 
constructive rather than a destructive method; that he should 
have preferred rather to build up than to throw down; and th 
instead of fanning the flame of religious controversy, he sho 
have done his best to preach peace and goodwill. 


PAST RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


HE last great handicap of the year is undoubtedly the most 

popular. The distance is sufficiently short to tempt owners 
to enter horses that would not have the slightest chance in a long 
race; and so much depends on getting a good start and securin 
the most advantageous ground, that, with iuck, the worst anim 
of the two score who usually assemble at the post may occupy 
a prominent position, Indeed, there is no race in the year in 
which good luck is so urgently needed; and the chances being 
so multifarious, the issue is naturally looked for with intense 
excitement. On the day before the great race the trial horses 
of many of the competitors run over the Cambridgeshire course 
to afford a public indication of their probable relative merits, 
Although last week the stable companions of Laneret, Blinkhoolie, 
Honesty, Actea, and other prominent candidates for Cambridge- 
shire honours, ran in the trial race, Saccharometer won with such 
ridiculous ease from Vespasian, Lord Ronald, and twenty more, 
that it was no trial at all for anything but Laneret, who, it 
was believed, could run Saccharometer at even weights. As it 
happened, however, it was a real trial in another way; for a son 
of Sweetmeat won the Plate, and another son of Sweetmeat 
won the Cambridgeshire, and thus the great reputation of that 
sire’s stock, both for speed and for powers of climbing a hill, 
was doubly confirmed. Saccharometer, who, as a two-year-old, 
was one of the fastest of his year, is still fleet of foot at the 
mature age of seven, and still able to race up the Cambridgeshire 
hill. Thirty-three appeared for the great race, the field being 
thus smaller than was anticipated. ‘Lhe principal absentee was 
Friponnier, and though, according to subsequent running, it might 
seem that the Cambridgeshire was at his mercy, we think that 
it was a very prudent thing not to allow him to start. He is far 
too valuable a horse to be exposed to the risks of being kicked, 
knocked over, or thrown out of his stride, which casualties are 
all common enough in the Cambridgeshire race. In addition, his 
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‘with all the fretting, pulling back, pushing forward for a 
place, and the like wearisome manceuvres so irritating to a high- 
spirited animal, would, as likely as not, have spoiled it again and 
for ever. Among the thirty-three starters were animals of every 
class, from Cecrops, with the top weight of 8 st. 13 lbs., and 
Julius, down to William Tell, who was recently sold for seven 
pounds ten shillings, Knight of the Garter looked fully able to 
give 12 lbs. to his stable companion Blinkhoolie, and why the 
ublic should have made up their minds that the latter is a good 
orse we have never been able to comprehend. His public per- 
formances have been most moderate. ‘The best thing he ever did 
was just to beat Frost and Knight Errant over a mile at even 
weights; and we take it that this is no very great victory. 
Wroughton did not seem at all improved since the spring, nor 
had Actea grown as we should have expected. Jeune Premiére 
walked down the course with the step of a dancing-master, but 
an animal that requires to be led to the post can have no earthly 
chance in the Cambridgeshire. All her racing powers were ex- 
pew in breaks away and false starts, and by the time the flag 
ell she was worn out and exhausted, and could only race for a 
uarter of a mile. Julius also was fretful and restive, and kicked 
about him in all directions. Amongst those who suffered from 
his hoofs were Harry Brailsford, and Cannon his rider. Three- 
quarters of an hour were taken up in endeavouring to effect an 
equitable start. At last the flag fell, and it was generally ad- 
mitted that a better moment could not have been selected for bid- 
ding the competitors start on their journey. It was a true run race, 
and for the most part the horses ran as might have been expected 
from their antecedents. Cecrops, with all his weight, ran well 
for his distance—three-quarters of a mile—and not a yard further. 
La Dauphine ran well for her distance—as far as she chooses, that 
is—and not an inch further would she budge. War went his own 
pace—decidedly not a mile in a minute ; Julius, good as he is, was 
not so exceptionally good as to be able to carry 8 st. 9 lbs. ; Knight 
of the Garter beat Blinkhoolie out of sight ; Honesty, if deficient 
in speed, established a reputation for gameness; and Laneret 
showed that his trial with Saccharometer must have been a good 
one. A great deal of rubbish was disposed of half a mile trom 
the winning-post, Armourer, Ammunition, Tormentor, and such 
like being effectually beaten. For the last hundred yards there 
were only two in it, Wolsey and Lozenge, the pair being clearly 
separated from everything else. That one or other must win of 
these two was absolutely certain, for all the rest were beaten, and 
Laneret was only struggling on in their rear to secure third place. 
It was a long contest between Lozenge and Wolsey, the latter of 
whom appeared to us to have the advantage of the footpath; and 
as neither could pass the other, despite the most strenuous efforts 
of their jockeys, the judge was obliged to declare it a dead heat. 
Laneret was a moderate third, and Honesty, who was fourth on 
sufferance, was six lengths from the deadheaters. Knight of the 
Garter was really fourth-best in the race, but we do not think we 
are wrong in saying that the main body of the runners were 
beaten a good ten lengths. We have rarely seen a good field of 
handicap horses so decisively beaten ; we certainly never saw the 
Cambridgeshire so absolutely reduced to a match at a hundred yards 
from the finish. On paper the Cambridgeshire horses seemed to be 
a superior lot to those that ran in the Cesarewitch ; yet we fear the 
fact of a moderate horse like Wolsey beating all but one in a canter 
must decisively contradict the supposition. The deciding heat 
was run off at the close of the day. At the distance both horses 
were beaten ; thenceforward it was a mere flogging-match. Some 
people say that the riding was wonderfully good; some that it 
‘was specially bad. We do not think there was much riding in 
the case, bad or good. ‘Two rather moderate horses had to go up 
a very severe hill, through remarkably thick and strong grass, for 
the second time in the same afternoon. Both of them were dis- 
inclined to perform this task, and the only question was, not which 
would last the longest, but which would give up the first. Whip 
and spur were eminently ery on this occasion, for it was 
only by sheer force that either of them was driven home. Partly 
because he was a son of Sweetmeat, and partly because his neck is 
somewhat longer, Lozenge just managed to stagger in first by a 
neck. It was a creditable, but not a grand, performance. For the 
benefit of those who collect Turf statistics we may mention that 
the Cambridgeshire was never previously won by a five-year-old, 
nor was there ever before a dead heat for it. Twice there has 
been a dead heat for the Cesarewitch, and curiously enough the 
finishes for the longer race have often been closer than tor the 
shorter. Gratitude, for instance, was beaten only a head two years 
consecutively, while others were well up. 
There were two or three more handicap races during the week 
’ deserving of mention. The weights for the Free Handicap on 
the Thursday were apportioned soon after the Derby, but, despite 
the wonderful alterations in form since then, they proved on the 
day to have been accurately estimated almost tothe ounce. After 
the Leger no one would have said that The Palmer was within 
6 Ibs. of Julius over a mile and a quarter; but the severe races 
in which he has since taken a part have so affected the latter 
that on this occasion he could not beat Sir Joseph Hawley’s 
horse at that difference in the weights. ‘The two ran a dead heat, 
but singularly enough Lord Glasgow’s Miss Sarah colt, with 3 lbs. 
less than The Palmer, was only a neck from the deadheaters, and 
Trocadero, Mandrake, and Jasper were so close up that there was 
scarcely a length between the first and the sixth. 1t was a brilliant 
piece of handicapping, but it was lucky also; for no one can doubt 
that Julius would have won in a canter but for the hard work 


which he has done of late. The Palmer, on the con: hes 

a rest since Doncaster—for his match with Taraban ou ba 
nice gallop—and came out fresh, and much improved in ous 
ance. The same afternoon there was a handica rpee. 


Two Middle miles, in which the four-year-old fil by King ne 
out of Mayonaise, after many vain efforts, accomplished her te 


victory. Itis true she had but 6st. 6 Ibs. to hoo 
cappers have generally indulged her with about 5 et A — 
was perhaps the extra weight that disturbed her peace of mj 2 
and induced her to spoil an uninterrupted series of defeats 
victory. ‘The handicap on the same Fs over the Arcaster tile 
was remarkable for the reappearance of Breadalbane, who 
sidering the noise he has made in the world, was’ not oo” 
weighted for a five-year-old with 8st. 12 lbs. He looked, however 
lean and mean, and never seemed to have strength to : 
Ulphus, 4 yrs. 7 st. 7 lbs., had much the best of the wae 
but that remarkable horse Leases won casily. Leases, who earlier 
in the day had carried off a race over the T. Y.C., isa Very fing 
galloper, and we may add, a very fine-looking horse; but he 
is an arrant rogue, and in a crowd of horses, or when , 
for a struggle, he will never try. If, however, he gets the 
and is in the humour for galloping, he gallops so fast that noth; 
can catch him. We have seen him win several races, and we 
have always remarked that when he wins he wins with the 
greatest ease. The Ancaster mile is about the severest in 

being altogether uphill from start to finish, but Leases had ey 
thing beaten a hundred yards from home, and won without turing 
ahair, Just in the same way he won the Newmarket Handicap 
in the spring, over a mile and three-quarters course. Distance 
seems not to trouble him at all, and only his roguish temper 
prevents him from highly distinguishing himself, for handica 
have never favoured him much, and what he has accompliched 
has been done under very fair weights. 

Lastly, there was the Houghton Handicap on the last day of the 
meeting. Friponnier was entered for this, and was handicapped at 
10 st. 6 Ibs., the highest weight, we believe, that was ever put on 
a three-year-old in a handicap. He was made to give Mrs. § 

a _—_ filly over a six furlong course, a year and 31 Ibs. As the 
stakes were of no great value, he was very prudently not 
out ; but, magnificent horse as he is, it is hardly likely that he 
could have won under such a crushing load. Only ten ran, and 
Mrs. Stratton won cleverly from the unlucky Grand Cross, who 
clearly prefers a short course. King Victor looked well, but cannot 
go more than half a mile. The matches were unusually few for 
the Houghton week, but four of them were more than ordinarily 
interesting. Bounceaway gave Pericles 2 lbs., besides allowance for 
sex, and beat him easily over the T.Y.C. The result might have 
been reversed some weeks ago, but now Bounceaway is one of the 
most animals of the year. The Earl, 2 yrs,7 st. glhs,, 
had rather the worst of the weights with Xi, 4 yrs, gst. 4 lbs 
Besides, he is a large-framed unfurnished horse, and has done 
already a t deal too much work this year. However, he 
struggled with unflinching gameness, and only suffered defeat by a 
head. To our thinking, it he winters well and makes the requisite 
improvement, The Earl will be a first-class three-year old, and we 
do not see that he was at all disgraced by his defeat on this occa- 
sion. It might have appeared presumptuous after Xi’s victory for 
any three-year-old to run against him, giving away his year and 
weight beside; and we should fancy no one was more astonished 
than Sir Joseph Hawley when the offer was made to run Fri- 
ponnier, 3 yrs, 8 st. 1olbs., against Xi, 4 yrs, 8 st. 6 lbs., over the 
two-year-old course too, so peculiarly affected by the latter. And 
when the four-year old, with Fordham up, got a clear length’s 
start, it did seem a certainty for him. What was our ishment 
to see Friponnier galloping easily behind him to the distance, 
ery 4 him without an effort at that point, and winning, hard- 
eld, by as far as he pleased! It was the three-year-old perform- 
ance of the year, beyond comparison, and we cannot sufficiently 
regret that the anticipated match between Friponnier and Lord 
Lyon (the latter of whom was at Newmarket during the week, 
and must be in want of a good gallop) could not be satisfactorily 
arranged. The last match of which we shall speak was on 
the Friday, between Indian Star and one of Lord Glasgow's 
nameless fillies. Indian Star, as we all know, is a very smart 
horse over a short course, and has accomplished some very clever 
performances of late. As Lord Glasgow's horses have not show 
much in front for some time, and as Indian Star had to give 
the Maid of Masham filly only 10 lbs. for the year, it seemed 
that his task would not be arduous. The nameless one, how- 
ever, has the most perfect action, and an astonishing turn of 
speed. She won from start to finish, and Indian Star could never 
get near her. We heard afterwards that she had had a great trial 
with Friponnier; but in any case her performance stamps her 
asa real flyer, aud it is delightful to see her gallop. We shall 
watch her career—and much more conveniently if she might be 
permitted to have a name—with great interest. 
We must now speak of the two-year-old racing of the week. 
The two-year-olds have been so run through, and the best of them 
have been so incessantly worked during the season, that the two 
— races of the week were mere walks over for Rosicructan. 
he great Danebury stable had really nothing left fit to wim ® 
selling plate. The Earl is stale, See-Saw is done up, uke 
is in retirement, Athena and Europa are ‘nei of them tho 
better for work, and Lady Elizabeth herself, after winning twelve 
races out of thirteen, allowed the Troy Stakes to be carried off 
without putting in an appearance. Only nine came to the post 
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the Criterion (which nowadays is a criterion of nothing, 
fir cord Lyon and Fille de l’Air having won it in the last 
despite ), an the two French horses Rabican and Ouragan 
“- one unfit and the other incapable, there was nothing 
idt but Leonie to make Rosicrucian even gallop. Leonie 
will be all the better for a winter's rest, for she has 

done her share of honest work during the season. As King 
Alfred managed to get within a head of Leonie, it is clear 
that she was not running up to her true form; but in any case 
+ mnci required to be extended. He won from 
start to finish just as he pleased. As we remarked in a 
ceding article, we consider him, from public running, the best 
of Sir Joseph Hawley’s three, good as they all are, and difficult 
He is not a commanding or big-framed horse, but he 


# fal of quality, truly and symmetrically made, and his limbs 
gewiry and muscular, For the rich ‘roy Stakes he had even a 


victory, for he was only opposed therein by Michael 

and needless to say he had but to canter 
jn, Michael is an improved horse, but will probably never be 
nearthe first class. He managed to win the Glasgow Stakes from 
Courtmantle, but the latter had the race at his mercy, and chose 
to throw up his head, and refuse to win. A rich sweepstakes on 
the Thursday was left to Suffolk and The Earl only. Partly 
pecause he never runs twice alike, and partly because his opponent 
was manifestly suffering from overwork, Suffolk was the con- 
. Typheeus beat Pace on the Friday, but we make no 
account of that, for the course was too short for Pace, who 
ires @ longer distance to be seen to advantage. The unhappy 
§t. Ronan was dragged out again on the last day, and carried 
gst 1 lb., but only to be beaten by the moderate Lictor and the 
indifferent King Alfred. We have rarely seen a horse so badly 
, and it is scarcely likely that he will ever get over his 
exertions. The Nurseries secured fine entries, but 

wretched acceptances. For the first, over the Criterion course, 
sixteen were satisfied with the weights, and, as last year, 
the top weight was the winner. The field, however, was of such 
moderate quality that the victory of Beauty does not much 
enhance her reputation, albeit she got off last of all. Twenty 
for the second Nursery over the Rowley mile, and 

Suffolk very properly carried the heaviest impost. Having won a 
rece the day before, it was according to his habits to lose one now, 
and this he lost with remarkable ease, though on another day he 
could have beaten those opposed to him inacanter. But the 
ing of Suffolk is the most utterly unintelligible chapter in the 

ing of 1867. Franchise, the winner, is sister to Savernake, and 


wseful-looking filly, but hardl to the form of the crack: fillies 
of the year. the whole, the Nursery runners each day were 
remarkably moderate. 


In conclusion, we may remark that fifty-eight races were 
decided during the week. We have commented on eighteen. The 
remaining forty—a rather large proportion at the head-quarters of 
the Turi—were utterly uninteresting, and inconceivably insig- 


REVIEWS. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.* 


} yrevcgeaheg plea for the poor beetle that we tread upon 
- seems to he despised by the present generation of physiolo- 
gists. If owed opinion in some degree obliges a man to be 
merciful to his ox or his ass, no Humane Society attempts to keep 
off the scientific scalpel from rabbits, rats, and such small deer. 
Perhaps the humanity of students and readers is chilled by the 
use of the elegant euphemisms in which experimenters describe 
their cruel business. Persons who would see Gis the operation 
of scooping out a frog’s brains contemplate with indifference, 
almost with pleasure, the “oblation of the cerebral hemispheres 
of abatrachian.” ‘The descriptions and confessions of M. Vulpian 
fumish painful proof that the employment of such agreeable 
synonyms by no means acts as an anesthetic on the animals whose 
martyrdom physiology so politely describes. Rabbits protest by 
wilateral gyrations, or by nystagmus, against a mere lesion of the 
peduncles of the cerebellum. Pigeons cannot bear to have their 
auditory labyrinth sawn through, or even violently broken. Rats 
Syivin with agony when the Imife cuts into the aqueduct of 


vius. 

Although M. Vulpian’s lectures are full of statistics of this 
sort, their contents should not be uninteresting for lay readers. 
His method is a model of lucidity, and his language con- 
trusts to advantage with the obscure jargon of some English 
wniters whose philosophical speculations he quotes and discusses. 

that the glory of science is not to conceal, his example 

what is sometimes forgotten on our side of the Channel, 

clear thinking does not ee. exclude clear writing. 

nt and description is M. Vulpian’s strength, but he 

at times into questions which lie on the debateable ground 

where physiology ends and philosophy ends. He has a very in- 
chapter on the vital principle. The facts of organic life 

cannot all be interpreted by the ascertained laws of chemistry and 


Physiologists do not know why the stomach and the 
do their work. Still less can they tell us how it is that, of 


sur la Physiologie géncrale et comparée du Systéme Nerveuz. 


Par A. Vulpian, Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 


four cells absolutely identical in organic structure and 
tion, one will grow into 
into a cockchafer, another into a whale. The older physiologists 
got rid of the difficulty by referring these dark phenomena to an 
agency more — than the facts themselves. If opium 
roduced sleep 
reathed, and digested because they had a vital force within 
which governed growth, respiration, and digestion. And as the 
human mind has a natural appetite for mysterious agents, such 
doctrines are not yet extin 
as well satisfied with the 
Thomas Browne was with the basilisk, and as the Hindoos were, 
and probably still are, with the tortoise which carries the 
elephant whose back supports the world. M. Vulpian sarcasti- 
cally observes that this system has the advantage of leading to 
very brilliant developments. Not being obliged to follow facts, it 
knows no obstacles, and, soaring with scornful wing into the elevated — 
regions of abstraction, disdains the slow and laborious theories 
which work, not from pure 
those regions, however, M. Vulpian follows his enemy, and his 
success is the more si 
(as is usually the case in discussions on the subject) a mere 
exposure of the futility of trying to solve the — problems 
of science with the nursery answer “It is 
Not content with 
force the objection that it is a negative and a 
method which interprets on the plan of obscurum per I 
he brings it to the positive test of experimental facts. The vital 
force is one and indivisible. If it exist at all, it must belo 
to the whole substance of an animal’s body, or else be locali 
in some particular 
pieces, one of two things ought to 
pieces should perish, or one of them 
experiments of Trembley on fresh-water polypi, and those of 
Dugés on the planaria, show that in some instances neither of 
these effects occur. 
few days each ry will be a new and perfect animal formed 
on the exact mode 
into pieces, and each slice quickly becomes a new planaria, with 
suction apparatus and all other faculties complete. ‘The vitalist 
who objects that these circumstances belong to the ae of 
nature may consider the experiments of M. Bert on ani 
ing. A young rat is caught, and treated in a manner which we 
fear is mere more maj 
of MM. Vulpian and Bert. The latter artist cuts off the paw of 
the young rat, skins it, and inserts it in a hole in the side of 
another rat. It should be added that, the skeleton of the young 
rat not having arrived at maturity, the bones of his paw are as yet 
incompletely ossified. According to the usual statement of the 
vital principle, the paw must now perish; it is cut off from the 
fountains of life and nutrition. Or, if it does not die, it must at 
any rate live the life of the animal into which it is intruded. But 
things fall out quite otherwise. The grafted 
and, what is more astonishing, its osseous development proceeds as 
—- asif it had never been removed from its proper body, 
ill the 
adult rat. M. Vulpian 
an experiment which su 
—_ epoch of the animal’s life the tail is a dark, soft mass, without 
visible signs of muscles or bones. The tail is cut off, and thrown 
into water, where it grows as regularly as if it were still attached 
to its head. Muscles and vessels develop, the vertebral column 
appears, fins sprout, blood collects, spontaneous motion begins. 
Tins Siepedien caudal existence lasts for ten days or more, and 
then the tail dies, because, as M. Vulpian ingeniously observes, there 
is no circulating apparatus to bring new materials to the growing 
tissues, and carry off their waste. It is clear, then, that life is not 
governed b 
imagine. ‘I 
dency towards typical forms is not, as the vital theory teaches, 
the work of a single and special force. That tendency resides 
in every part of an o 
the notion of an intelligent vital principle, it persists even when 
the result is useless or mischievous. Some of M. Vulpian’s re- 
marks are incidentally critical of the Duke of Argyll’s doctrine 
of the Reign of Law. If, as His Grace alleges (atter Paley, and 
the Anaxagoras of the ee all things march according to a wise 
and deliberate programme, w 
become ossified when it is transplanted into the flesh of a remote 
region of the body to which it belongs? As M. Vulpian asks, 
“Ot est le but utile de cette ossification? N’eit-il pas mieux 
valu pour le bien de l’individu que ce lambeau transplanté di 
par résorption moléculaire ? ” 
respecting the behaviour of nerves, for if a nerve fibre be trans- 
planted, the detached and useless trunk recovers iis neurility, 
although, from its isolation from the nervous centre, neither its 
motor nor excitable power can be called into play. What law, it 
may be asked, worthy of the name, is reigning, when a cock’s spur 
eg: into the comb of another cock, or into his own, grows amain? 
h 


Socrates, another into a toadstvol, one’ 
cause its qualities were soporific, men grew, 


some modern physiologists bei 
ypothesis of a vital force as Sir 


itions, but from observation. Into 


signal as his attack on the vital forces is not 


eir nature to.” 
ing against the hypothesis of the vital 


lace. So that, if a creature be cut into 
pen—either the separate 
ould survive. Now the 


Carve a polyp into segments, and after a 


of the original individual. Carve a planaria 


graft- 
for rodents who fall into the hands 


limb thrives apace, 


paw becomes, in its anatomical characters, the paw of an 
has made on the minute larvae of the frog 
analogous conclusions. At this 


ya principle one and indivisible, as vitalists fondly 
he experiment of the rat’s paw shows that the ten- 


rganized body, and, what is curiously fatal to 


y does a fragment of incipient bone 


fhe same question may be asked 


y does a rat’s tail, or paw, inserted under the skin of another 


rat, flourish exceedingly up to a certain limit, and then grow no 
more? Must not such phenomena be described as the work of a 
blind and resistless cause, or series of causes, whose nature evades 
our poor intelligence, of which we know nothing beyond its 
eliects ? 


Lf vitalista will be dissatisfied with M.Vulpian’s teaching, anthro- 
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pologists have equal cause for discontent. He shows, in opposition 
to their allegations, that there is no obvious and constant pro- 
portion between intelligence and brain. Taking a general view of 
those divisions of the animal kingdom which possess cerebral 
ganglions, we see that, in mounting from mollusks to man, there is 
a constant, though irregular, development of brain surface. But 
this rule is subject to so many limitations and interruptions that 
it can only be asserted in gencral terms. The mollusca have 
smaller brains than the articulata, and it requires no exact obser- 
vation to discover that slugs and snails have lower pretensions 
to intelligence than butterflies and beetles. Then, in particular 
insects—as, for instance, in the bee, which seems to ess not 
merely instinctive, but rational faculties—the cerebral ganglions 
attain a special development. However, it must be granted that 
some mollusca are cleverer than some articulate creatures, The bee 
is an exact mathematician, and fears no rivalry amongst the lower 
cies; but surely the cuttle-fish is a wiser animal than a cock- 
chafer. Looking at intelligence apart from instinct (and it must 
be confessed that the separation, as commonly accepted, is a very 
artificial division), we may admit that there is an apparent pro- 
portion between the bulk of the brain and the intellectual faculties. 
‘The whale, the elephant, and the dolphin have larger lobes than 
man, but, relatively to the weight of their respective bodies, there 
is a vast difference in favour of man. Nevertheless, the rule above 
stated is liable to exceptions, for amongst birds the sparrow and 
canary, amongst monkeys the sai, saimiri, and oustiti, have brains 
relatively superior to ours. So, under this system, the rabbit should 
be the intellectual superior of the horse, aud the bat of the dog. 
M. Broca and other anthropologists have made angry attempts to 
show that amongst men intelligence follows brain-weight. The 
observations which have been made in view of sustaining or 
refuting such an hypothesis are necessarily imperfect. Z.xpende 
Hannibalem is advice easier to give than follow. Statistics of this 
sort have been compiled by Wagner, who has classified by weight 
964 brains. Unfortunately Cuvier and Byron are the only men 
of great genius who would take a first-class in an examination 
= with weights and scales, and the comparison of other 
rains give results by no means favourable to anthropological 
wishes. It may be added that, in M. Vulpian’s opinion, 
neither the shape of the encephalon nor the extent of the con- 
volutions bears any constant relation to intelligence or instinct. 
In the controversy on the respective anatomical characters of 
the brains of men and apes, our author sides with Mr. Huxley 
and Schréder van Kolk against Professor Owen. He thinks 
it established that the cerebral differences which separate us 
from the superior monkeys are of no great importance, and that 
the anatomical interval between them and others of their tribe 
is much ter than the interval between them and us. But, adds 
M. Vulpian, it is not in the brain that we must search for the 
fundamental differences between men and anthropoid apes :— 

La comparaison des facultés intellectuelles de Homme & celle des Singes et 
des autres animaux les plus rapprochés de lui, sous le rapport du développe- 
ment de ces facultés, peut seule nous mettre & méme d’apprécier l’étendue et 
la profondeur de V'intervalle qui sépare homme de ces animaux. 

It is a great merit of M. Vulpian that he has learned in the 
school of Socrates that guesses are not proofs. He emphatically 
warns his audience against the shortcomings of the science which 
he professes—a precaution specially necessary in the case of physio- 
logical anatomy. We may laugh at Aristotle, who thought the 
brain was a viscus charged with the duty of cooling the heart; or 
even at Buffon, who contemptuously describes it as a kind of 
ignorant mucilage. But the fibres and cells of the brain substance 
are in some respects still a terra incognita whose geography is 
imperfectly explored. If the map of the brain is not yet un- 
derstood, still less do we comprehend its physical properties and 
functions. We do not know the use of the white substance, 
and we do not know what happens when the grey matter is 
agitated by a thought, or a volition, or an act of memory. M. 
Vulpian does not admit that we can make any positive assertion 
about the functions of the cerebellum. From a series of operations 
on creatures whose cerebellum has been artificially removed or 
injured, we may gather that this part of the nervouscentres has no 
share in the phenomena of instinct, intelligence, and will. But 
this, despite the lively faith of M. Flourens, is all that we may 
assert. ‘The name of the optic thalami is suggestive of more com- 
plete information, but experiments shed nothing but darkness on 
the functions of those bodies; the same remark applies to the 
corpora striata and the corpus callosum, The removal of the hemi- 
spheres of the brain is attended with effects that clash with common 
prejudices as to the essential importance of the grey and white 

‘matter. For instance, a fish thus treated swims about in a basin, 
and avoids obstacles intentionally placed in his way. Under like 
circumstances a pigeon will fly, walk, drink, and otherwise show 
that his general sensibility has survived the loss of his hemispheres. 
According to M. Vulpian’s latest experiments, frogs, birds, and 
rabbits whose lobes have been scooped out continue to behave as if 
their intelligence and will stillsubsisted. A cock shakes his head, 
' poises himself first on one leg then on the other, smoothes his 
rufiled feathers, and hides his head under his wing. But, explains 
(or conjectures) M. Vulpian, these movements are wanting in the 
“capricious spontaneity” which belongs to intact animals, and 
they must be referred to external stimuli or internal irritations, 
such us fatigue, itching, or pain. The case of the carp, as pre- 
pared and exhibited by M. Vulpian, is even more extraordinary 
than that of the cock. His conduct is such that, except after the 
most exact observation and reflection, it would hardly be sus- 


pected that he had ceased to be a voluntary agent, That a. ‘ 
movements of the fish are purely automatic is the Foc i 
M. Vulpian, backed by M. Flourens. It would be pressqnat 
to disagree with two such eminent doctors, If they pe 
it would on the — animals at least, there are no 
positive marks by which one can distinguish utomati 
and voluntary action, 


MEMANS ON ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY 


HERE are two classes of readers, suggested by the 

title of this volume, for whom it will have a peculiar interest, 
It contains, in the first place, a sketch of the leading events of 
ecclesiastical history in relation to the Popes and the local 
Church during the first nine centuries, illustrated by the minute 
oe of monumental and other antiquities acquired by ong 
who has been for many years a resident in Rome. It also containg 
an elaborate account of the religious art treasures of Rome and 
Ravenna, based on a careful and minute inspection; and 
notice of the churches and religious monuments of other Italian 
cities. Such a work, from the pen of a scrupulously accurate 
writer, who is at the same time a man of highly refined and cultj- 
vated taste, could not but be very interesting. But it is only fair 
to add that Mr. Hemans’s book possesses a further and very e 
tional value, as recording the impression made by long acquaint- 
ance with the present life and historic memorials of the 
Christian metropolis, especially the Catacombs, on an educated 
man of deeply religious sentiment, who several years ago joined 
the Roman Catholic Church and has recently left its communion, 
Asa rule, converts are the least candid or reliable witnesses as 
to the system they have abandoned, and a convert who has 
deliberately deserted the Church of his deliberate adoption 
is the last man likely to be an exception to the rule. Had 
Mr. Hemans written in the style of a vulgar apostate, of 
his forsaken faith, or had he even emulated the more decorous 
bitterness of the great infidel historian, “sapping with solemn 
sneer a solemn creed,” his testimony on religious matters would 
have been almost worthless, and we could only have received 
with jealous caution his artistic or historical criticisms as closel 
bearing upon them. So far, however, is this from being the case 
that, but for a correspondence which 5 soon last year in some 
of the newspapers, we should hardly have felt certain whether 
Mr. Hemans was not still a Roman Catholic of the more liberal 
school usually associated with the name of Dr. Dollinger. And 
much may of course be learnt from a writer of culture and 
intelligence who can xiticize the system which he has pro- 
foundiy studied—and, it would seem, slowly and unwillingly 
abandoned—not only without bitterness, but with keen, not 
to say enthusiastic, appreciation of the grandeur of its his- 
tory, the solemnity of its worship, and, if we rightly 
prehend his meaning, the truth of a great portion of its 
teaching. It is then in the author's estimate of the past and 
present of Catholicism, and in his anticipations of its future, 
that the main interest of this remarkable volume centres; 
though it can in no sense be called a controversial work, and it 
is rather from scattered intimations, which might often escape 
the notice of a casual reader, than in any direct assertion of 
principles, that his judgment on controverted points must be 
sought. He has sowkans attempted to lay down an abstract ideal 
of the Christian Church, or even to exhibit in minute detail the 
points in which he evidently thinks every existing community in 
different degrees falls short of it; but it is not difficult to gather a 
general notion of his view as to what is and what is not sanctioned. 
by the witness of primitive ages, and how far the modern Roman 
Church and its rivals have preserved or depraved the standard 
they profess to conform to. A brief sketch of his estimate of the 
subject, based in great measure on the silent testimony of the 
Catacombs, may lead those of our readers who are interested in 
it to examine his volume for themselves. 

Mr. Hemans’s two main objections to the present Roman = 
are the claims of the modern Papacy to supremacy and infallibility, 
and the prevalent cultus of the Virgin. Nevertheless he traces 
from the first the germs of the Roman primacy and of the invocae 
tion of Saints, and recognises the “ inevitable law of progress "1D 
the Church as elsewhere, observing that “a religion characterized 
by absolute immutability would be a barbaric one.” He insists 
repeatedly on the Eucharist being the supreme act and daily 
centre of Christian worship from the beginning, “the keystone 
of the mystic arch on which their whole devotional system 
and the only public rite which it was held obligatory on all to 
attend ; and accordingly he considers that to allow it to retire into 
subordinate place, as only an occasional solemnity, “is the furthest 
ssible departure both from the mind and practice of ancient 
hristianity.” The evidence for private confession, as | 
from the public penances of the early Church, he thinks quite con- 
clusive from the fourth century, but not so clear in previous ages, 
though probably dating from the Decian persecution, 249 4. 
The earliest authority for “ the poetic legend ” of the Assumption 
is Gregory of Tours, in the sixth century, and it does not appear 
to have become a popular subject of artistic treatment before the 
fourteenth. He does not think monastic vows were Te ed a8 
irrevocable before the end of the sixth century, instancing an v 
of Gregory the Great who left her convent and marmied. Up 


* A History of Ancient Christianity and Sacred Art in Haly. By Charles 
J. Hemans, "ote: Williams & Norgate. 1867. 
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date there is monumental evidence that the clergy | 
marry even at Rome, notwithstanding the decree of 
Siricius two centuries earlier. The obligation was first en- | 
Pope it seems, by Gregory the Great; and his not less eminent | 
guocessor, Gregory VIL, clenched the matter clerical | 
iages, Which were still very common, invalid. Gregory the | 
represents Mr. Hemans’s ideal of the true position, as well 
as of the characteristic = the Papacy, and “suggests 
the hope of what it may again become by return to its worthier 
gotecedents.” Its pre-eminence was of gradual growth, and all the 
evidence refutes “the uncharitable and utterly superficial theory” 
that it was due to pride or cunning ; but the official recognition 
of its headship over all Churches obtained by Boniface I from 
the Emperor Phocas (606) is presented to us in the light 
of a purely political arrangement. Still less does the theory 
of infallibility find any support in antiquity, while the 
condemnation of Honorius by the sixth General Council (680) 
for heresy is conglusive against its acceptance at that time. 
Mr. Hemans insists strongly on the professed subjection of the 
to Imperial authority up to 726, when the retirement 
PBs the last duke who represented the Eastern Emperor 
at Rome, left Gregory IT. in actual, if not nominal, possession 
of civil sovereignty. Up to that time he says that, with cer- 
tain exceptions, “the grey hairs of St. Peter's venerable suc- 
cessors have been duly revered,” but thenceforth “ the head 
encircled with the diadem of sacerdotal kingship will be seen 
ed in the dust” amid the vicissitudes of earthly and poli- 
ical interests; but his own narrative does not extend beyond 
the ninth century, and thus stops short of the principal en- 
Jements of this nature which have so often weakened and 
discredited the Papacy both before and since the Reformation. 
In a concluding chapter the author sums up the testimony of 
the Roman Catacombs in view of the progress of desolating in- 
fidelity on the one hand, and the defiant attitude of the ex- 
tremest Ultramontanism on the other. That evidence will not 
lend itself to “any sectarian purpose of attack or vindication.” 
If it condemns the unsacramental worship of modern Protestantism 
as “the most remote from that of ancient Catholicism,” it is a 
severe reproof to the universal ignorance of Scripture tacitly 
approved by the modern Italian clergy. It testifies to the rever- 
ence entertained for martyrs, and the antiquity of prayer for the 
ted, and at least contains the germ of the later invocation of 
saints. ‘The concluding passage, which is the nearest approach we 
have discovered to an explicit statement of the author’s ideal of 
what he elsewhere calls ‘“ the perfectly Evangelic Church yet to 
be looked for in the future,” we present, as it stands, to our 
readers :— 

It would perhaps be scarce possible for any mind so to cast aside bias and 

ion as to form for itself the ideal of a Christian Church founded 
= see upon the records from the past that meet us in catacombs. But 
I believe the impartial and calmly adopted conviction would assume 
that in the worship of such a Church all should revolve round a mystic 
centre of sacramental ordinances, to which teaching and ceremonial should 
be secondary and auxiliary ; that in her discipline should be combined the 
hierarchic with the democratic, apostolic authority with apostolic equality 
among the rulers of this Israel, popular co-operation with deference to 
sacred prescription ; that her ritual should be such as to correspond to the 
demands of our esthetic nature, to admit all the Beautiful that may serve as 
index or foreshadowing of the ‘T'rue, to be a noble presentment to the eye as 
well as appeal to the heart and mind; and that her doctrine, worthily em- 
bodied in her rites, should, above all, direct religious regards to our one 
Mediator and perfect Intercessor, without rejecting the idea of saints who 
for ever adore, and the incense of whose prayer may ascend for the whole 
company of believers in that invisible world where we have no authority for 
devotional address to them in our supplications—should especially centre all 
hope as well as faith upon Him, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, our 
absolute dependence upon Whom seems the great leading lesson conveyed by 
this aggregate of Christian Monuments. 

The so-called “ Ritualistic ” controversy may give a special in- 
terest, at this moment, to the statistics which Mr. Hemans appears 
to have collected, with conscientious diligence, of the introduction 
of various details of Catholic ceremonial. Our readers will perha 
share the surprise we confess to having felt ourselves at the early 
origin of some, and the comparative novelty of others, of the usages 
that have been so hotly disputed of late among us. The use of 
unleavened bread for the Eucharist, and the mingling of water 
with the wine, were prescribed by Pope Alexander, who was 
martyred in ay as also the use of holy water, which has been 
revived by the Irvingites, but not, so far as we are aware, by the 
Ritualist, In 310, Pope Eusebius regulated the material of 
corporals, and his successor, Melchiades, introduced the custom of 
distributing “ blessed bread,” still observed at high mass in 
France. In the fifth century Pope Zosimus extended to all parish 
churches the blessing of the “Paschal Candle,” already used in 
the Roman basilicas, with the accompanying anthem Eruiltet, 
Variously ascribed to St. Ambrose or St. Augustine. The use of 
church bells, —— known in the sixth century, did not become 
— till the eighth, when the rite of baptizing them was intro- 

. From the sixth century also dates the universal celebration 
of daily mass, and at the close of it Gregory the Great introduced 
the sprinkling of ashes on the head on Ash Wednesday, the 

on litanies, and the procession of palms on Palm Sunday, 

a8 well as the present arrangement of the Holy Week cere- 
os with which English visitors to Rome are so familiar. 
® also moulded into its present shape the liturgy of the Roman 
mass, first compiled from unwritten traditions by Pope Gelasius, 
= attributed in substance to the Apostolic age, and even to 
Peter himself. The Latin term mass (missa) seems to have 


been first employed by St. Ambrose. We observe, by the way, 
that Mr. Hemans endorses a very common criticism on the P al 
high mass in St. Peter's, as having its devotional ¢ 
seriously marred by the “ etiquette of the Court and parade of the 
army” incidental to the Pope’s dignity as a temporal a 
The crucifix does not appear to have come into general use before 
the eighth century, and it was not till 1754 that it was made 
the indispensable accessory of every Catholic altar by a decree 
of Benedict XIV. Before the sixteenth century altars are either 
without ornament, or with a simple cross, much oftener than 
with a crucifix. In a painting of the eleventh cen of the 
Italian school, the altar at mass has only two tapers a small 
cross. In the third century the nimbus is introduced in Christian 
art as a special attribute of Christ; not till the seventh did it 
become the invariable distinction of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints. In the Catacombs the figure of Mary ap only in 
historical relation to the Divine Child. The first “* Madonna and 
Child,” apart from any historic incident, is posterior to the Council 
of Ephesus, which our author rather inaccurately speaks of as 
ordering her to be revered as “ the Mother of Deity.” 


Turning to a very different subject, Mr. Hemans observes that 
the earliest persecution of heretics, by some Spanish bishops in 
the fourth a was not only universally condemned by the 
general voice of Christendom, but that St. Ambrose refused to hold 
any communion with the bishops who had so grievously forgotten 
their responsibilities as Vicars of Christ. A more impressive re- 
collection of the same century is afforded by the last martyrdom in 
the Colosseum, of an Eastern monk, Telemachus, who made a 

ilgrimage to Rome for the express p of throwing himself 
2 sara the combatants at the gladiatorial show held in honour of 
Honorius’s triumph, and entreating the people to renounce for 
ever those hideous spectacles. He fell overwhelmed by a shower 
of stones; but he gained by his death what the edict of Constan- 
tine had failed to accomplish, and Christian Rome was never 
again disgraced by those = ame dl orgies of blood. 

It would be easy to criticize Mr. Hemans’s volume, which is far 
from faultless as a literary composition. The historical portion, 
for instance, would bear no comparison, for grasp and mastery of 
the subject, with Mr. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, which partly 
goes over the same ground. There is throughout a want of sys- 
tematic arrangement ; and we have noted several inaccuracies of 
detail. Thus, it shows a grave misconception of the real bearings 
of the question to speak of the Iconoclastic controversy as a 
matter “ of merely external and hierarchic interest,” considering 
how closely connected it was with the popular belief in the 
Incarnation in a rude age, more dependent on the eye than the 
ear for its acquirement of knowledge. To the artistic importance 
of the principle at issue Mr. Hemans shows himself more alive. 
Another strange mistake is saying that the use of the Nicene Creed 
in the mass was “speedily adopted at Rome” after the Council of 
Nice. On the contrary, it did not form part of the service 
centuries after its adoption into ritual 
elsewhere. e must repeat again that, from being pri abroad, 
the book is infected with all, and more than all ion 
phical blunders and clumsinesses usual in English works printed 
on the Continent. In many cases the author appears, during his 
long absence from England, to have lost his familiarity with the 
usages of his own language. Such solecisms as “it enters into 
whatever circumstances amid which it may rear its altars,” and 
the frequent recurrence of such strange terms as “ " 
“horrific,” “ beleaguer” (as a substantive), with others of the same 
kind, prove, to say the least, that the volume would gain from 
a more careful revision. Still, after all drawbacks, it is a book 
which for various reasons will deservedly interest the student 
of history, of theology, and of ancient art. On the latter branch 
of the subject we have no space to dwell here, but the chapter on 
Ravenna contains far the fullest account we have ever met with 
of the old basilicas and other monuments of that grand treasure- 
house of early Christian art, only recently thrown open, by the 
construction of a railway, to easy access for English travellers. 
Those who have visited the noble old cathedral of Torcello, on an 
island off Venice, with its quaint tenth century mosaics, will be 
able to <. qe Mr. Hemans’s description of the still more 
ancient and interesting churches of Ravenna. With one extract 
from his account of the mosaics in the chapel of the archiepiscopal 
palace built about 440 a.p. by St. Peter Chrysologus, we close 
our notice of a volume which on many accounts deserves a wider 
circulation than the somewhat unattractive form in which this 
edition is presented to the public may be likely to win for it :— 

We seem to have left behind the glare and follies of the world in crossing 
this threshold. Above a marble incrustation round the lower part, expands 
that field of mosaics in brilliant hues unfaded, as the quaint and massive 
architecture is alike intact, since the days when the emperors of a ruined 
state trifled away their fear-stricken lives at Ravenna. Not yet is any 
subordinate personage allowed prominence in the sacred grouping ; not yet 
has the worship of the Saviour been disputed by that of the Madonna or 
saints. His form is everywhere conspicuous and central here, represented as 
at different ages, but always at once recognisable. We see Him as a young 
boy, with the twelve Apostles in a series of medallion heads ; we see Him 
again as a youth of about eighteen years, with the same benignly beautiful 
features more developed ; and again as a fully matured man, still mild and 
noble-looking, in costume like that of a Greek Emperor, with tunic of gold 
tissue, purple chlamys with jewelled clasp at the right shoulder, in one hand 
a long red cross, in the other a volume open at words of most blessed 
assurance: Ego sum Via, Veritas, et Vita. 
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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS.* 
epais is an English translation—and, we may add, a trans- 
lation into very respectable English—of a novel by M. 
Feydeau. The title, it must be admitted, is decidedly attractive. 
If any one doubts whether M. F _— is likely to reveal such 
om to happiness as can be confidently recommended to English 
families, his doubts may be removed by a glance at the last page 
of the book. There the pith of the whole moral theory expounded 
is summed up in a “tag” of most unimpeachable soundness. 
“Say no more, dear father,” exclaims the model young lady to 
the admirable t, “for you have found what you are seeking. 
To do is the true destiny of man.” Then throwing both arms 
round his neck, the sweet girl added, as she embraced him, “ And 
it is the secret of happiness as well.” It is not precisely the first 
time that we have met with this doctrine, and we are by no means 
disposed to criticize its correctness. The only question that re- 
mains is whether M. Feydeau has found a telling illustration of 
an established truth. obody can doubt that we ought, to do 
good, but there is considerable variety of opinion as to the way in 
which it should be done. Can any one show us a new mode of 
securing good results for well-meant actions? It is a charming 
thing, for example, to die fighting in a good cause; but does that 
imply that we should enlist under Garibaldi, or in the Pope’s 
Foreign Legion? It is admirable to give money in charity; 
but are we quite certain that we do not make beggars oftener than 
lift honest people permanently out of their misery? Such ques- 
tions perks every one in practical life who tries to make himself 
useful in the world; and it would bea real service to point out 
any sphere in which we might walk straightforwards in full 
confidence that we were conferring solid, unequivocal advantages 
upon mankind. 

The solution which M. Feydeau finds for this difficulty is, 
shortly, that we may go to Algiers, and civilize a tribe of Arabs, 
The advice requires modification for Englishmen; but it is to be 
presumed that we may find parallel cases in some of our Asiatic 

ions. The disciple who does not commit himself too 

lindly to M. Feydeau’s guidance will still inquire what are the 
special merits of the Arabs of Algiers over those of London or 
Paris. There is work to be done everywhere; and if work 
amongst Arab douars has a more poetical sound than work in the 
back slums of a European metropolis, it does not follow that it 
really ires nobler qualities, or is more likely to be effective. 
In answer to this, we must listen to the eloquence of the admi- 
rable parent already mentioned, who throughout the novel acts as 
chorus, ——s out the moral of the various incidents related. 
The ir, a3 he was called by the Arabs—or the Comte de 
Bugny, to give him his Parisian title—had indeed a very fine 
turn for moralizing, in which he was occasionally imitated by 
his family. His wife thinks nothing of incidentally observing 
that the bondage of duty is not one that she ever feels irksome. 
His daughter puts forward such interesting little apophthegms 
as that we should never do evil that good may come. And 
the Kebbir himself interrupts his wife, when she wishes to 
discuss her son’s marriage, by suggesting that before they discuss 
the young lady they should exhaust a question of principle 
which has just been raised. Sometimes he condescends to use 
such lively illustrations as the following :—* My pistols,” he says 
to a cynical Parisian, “come from a still higher source” than 
the workshops of Colt or Devisme, “and are called obedience 
to duty and justice.” His carbine has “ worked more conquests 
than all the ns in the world,” and, casting a glance heaven- 
wards, he adds that its name is Persuasion. A gentleman who 
habitually dwells in regions of such lofty morality is admirabiy 
adapted to explain the theory of doing good which M. Feydeau 
desires to enforce. Ile is leading a solitary life in a remote corner 
of Algeria, and when an old comrade begs him to reveal the seeret 
of his happiness, he overwhelms him with several pages of elo- 
quence. ‘The general result of it appears to be that the constitu- 
tion of modern society is thoroughly faulty. Its conventionalities 
are based on hypocrisy; its habits enervate the most original 
minds; by its laws and customs and mean morality, under pre- 
tence of protecting the individual, it deprives him gradually of all 
freedom and power of initiation. Every one is restless, sarcastic, 
and desirous to rise by depreciating his neighbour. The progress 
of civilization, the enormous increase of knowledge, touches only 
the highest minds, and leaves the masses unaflected. The herd of 
mankind moves about “with noses bent down to the ground in 
quest of material enjoyments” ; “they move hither and thither, 
eat, digest, push, and fight like sheep to clamber one above the 
- other; multiply, die, and that is all.” The only remedy for a 
man who is sickened with the spectacle of human stupi ity, of 
feverish desires leading to nothing, of social evils which he is 
powerless to redress, is to remove to the desert, and there to rege- 
nerate and invigorate his mind with intimacy with nature. It is 
true that’ the ‘Kebbir appears to have preserved more than usual 
mental activity in his seclusion; there is, he tells his friend, “ not 
@ mystery in nature that he has not explored, not a physical or 
hysiological phenomenon that he has not sought to understand.” 
Bo far from entirely alienated from the rest of his species, he 
has travelled with his son over the whole of Europe, and there has 
made him “probe wounds, fathom abuses of all kinds, springing 
from a state of society of which interest is the keystone.” He has 
shown him the evils which are due to the unnatural gathering 


together of men im large cities, and thelr brutel convine 
er of men in cities, and their brutal cravi 
enjoyments, The youth has been disgusted 
sickened at the sight of the “poisonous pleasures” jn wh 
contemporaries are plunged, and shrinks even from those } 
able professions which would constantly bring before Fm 
blighting spectacle of the disgraces and miseries of h Ber 
He is resolved to become, like his father, a cultivator of the gi 
and to contribute, by good example and good advice, to the hap 
ness of those around him. 

The Kebbir might have learnt this trick of railing agains 
fictitious entity, endowed with every vicious and degrading 
— called “Modern Society,” from the perusal of certain 

rench novelists. But are the Arabs so much our super 
When the Kebbir doubts, in one of his paroxysms of eloqu 
whether it would not be “better for the honour of hurpanit 
that it should relapse into barbarism,” a thoughtless lieutenayt 
replies that barbarism was rather ‘deficient in intelligence.” 
“ But,” replies the Kebbir, “it had some grandeur, and was 
not absolutely devoid of virtue.” And, if we may trust 
Feydeau’s account, the barbarism of the Arabs is consistent with 
the very noblest qualities. They remind us of nothing mon 
forcibly than of the noble savage who used to enchant yy 
in the pages of Fenimore Cooper. The Kebbir acts the part 
of Leatherstocking, and the Arab sheikhs exactly repeat the 
character of the immaculate Red-skins. There is the same map. 
vellous power of performing pedestrian feats from which the late 
Captain Barclay would have shrunk in terror. The Arab, like 
the Indian, preserves his silent self-possession with an occasional 
relief in the shape of inordinate boasting; he talks in short 
sententious parables, exactly resembling those of his American 
rival; and has the same curious faculty for exposing the infamous 
sophistries put forward in defence of civilization, and of shami 
the gross inconsistencies of those who dispossess the native oceu- 
pants of the soil with devices suggested by gross cupidity, whilst 
they have the Christian phrases on their lips. Even in smaller 
details, we find the Arab digging up the “ knife of evil,” just as 
the Iroquois dig up the tomahawk. If they do not scalp, they 
carry on the same system of warfare, consisting of ingenious am- 
buscades and well-managed surprises; they appeal to Allah where 
the imaginary Indian talks of the Great Spirit; and the only m- 
terial difference seems to be that they have a less pronounced 
inclination for fire-water. The situations which result from the 
Arab peculiarities are startlingly like those with which readers of 
Cooper are familiar. There are always a set of intending assassins 
creeping about on their stomachs behind trees and stones, finding 
their way with marvellous sagacity by tracks imperceptible tos 
European, and just about to surprise an innocent family in the 
night and cut everybody’s throat—but for a sudden intervention, 
which of course turns up at the nick of time. It is true that the 
painter of Algerian scenery can draw upon a good many picturesque 
effects which are wanting to his American rival. After all, the 
Arab stands on a considerably higher level of civilization than 
the Red Indian; and though the foundation of his character has 
a strong resemblance, the accessories are decidely more poetical. 
There are touches of pastoral life which would supply back- 

ounds for painters of Old Testament heroes, and the Arab chief 
~ a literature and a theology of his own which afford room for 
more striking effects of local colour. M. Feydeau, moreover, has 
used his materials with considerable skill, and has at least given 
us a very graceful picture of scenery and manners. Still we are 
poste & reminded of the Red Indian by the Arab, and we can- 
not help fancying that the Kebbir is merely our old friend Ni 
Bumpo, polished up to meet the requirements of modern Frene 
society, and losing some of his most interesting peculiarities in 
the process. 
The resemblance indicated may be nartly accounted for by the 
superticial similarity of the mode oi iu in the two cases; and it 
would be interesting to know, on good authority, what is the real 
value of the analogy which strongly strikes us on the surface. 
Meanwhile, we cannot doubt that the resemblance is heightened 
by a similarity in the point of view of the two authors. The aim 
of both is to contrast the vices: and weaknesses of a highly 
civilized society with the rude virtues that are supposed to 
flourish amongst a ruder race. This indirect mode of satire has 
been pretty well understood since the days of ‘Tacitus. It 
generally rather fails of the intended efiect, because we feel 
that, after all, it implies a superficial view of the subject. As 4 
sentimental dream, people who have been spoilt by some of the 
social evils of the day may please their imagination by these 
pictures of an ideal state of innocence and simplicity. Still, asa 
matter of fact, we know very well that M. Feydeau would not 
like to mate with a squalid. savage, and that something has been 
omitted from his story which would turn the tables. An Arab 
hut, when all has been said, is inferior to an apartment at 
Paris; and we have an uncomfortable sense of reticences, if not 
of actual perversions, which disturb our pleasure im the art. 
The novel comes so near ordinary life that this rose-coloured 
ideal is out of harmony with the rest of the descriptions. There 
ot and doggy dog hn duty in 
of his promotion, y doing his duty m 
seems to be drawn from nature; and 
certain miscreant Arabs who fo about al in 
most lifelike manner possible. e introduction of pr 

nuine actors into a drama where they have to work si 
by side with creatures of a kind of sentimental ep 


* The Secret of Happiness. Ernest Feydeau. Edinburgh : Edmonston 
& Douglas. By 
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side to the story. The Kebbir and his family become 

id palpably mere walking embodiments of M. Feydeau’s moral 
6A movel which depends partly upon accurate de- 
sion of scenery ought not to have angels in human 
about amongst real figures; we feel their’ unreality 
and with our belief in them goes the value of 
i Feydeau’s moral. For, if a man is not more likely to display 
‘uman virtues in Algeria than in Paris, there is no particular 
pe why he should give up the undoubted comforts of the more 
welized of existence. In short, though M. Feydeau’s story 
: ally told, and leads incidentally to many vigorous, if 
ch , descriptions, his morality strikes us more as the 
sentimental repulsion of a fastidious mind from some of the meaner 
ai r aspects of modern society than as a genuine outcome 


ds y and mind, 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS.* 


s of unaffected panegyric there are probably few 
Fez styles than That. adopted by Mr. in this 
work, A halo of romance encircles the subjects of these biographical 
memoirs, and the lustre of their lives is considerably enhanced by 
the measured and impressive sentences in which it is delineated. 
In reading these memoirs we almost feel like some neophyte 
regarding, from @ sheltered aisle of the temple, the successive sacri- 
foes offered at the shrine of the Great Moloch—our Indian 
Bupire. On our ears fall the solemn cadences of the high priest, 
who, while depicting the holiness and beauty of such noble self- 
sbnegation, our hearts with despair of attaining so lofty an 
‘deal of virtue. For whether the subject be the blameless a 
, or the 


wallis, dyi acefully on the sacred river of Ben ; 
Seteed Conclly kneeling calmly to his executioner bekind the 


the enthusiastic missionary, or of Neill the avenger of 

our author it is all the same. From each story is evolved 

some new lesson of duty, trom each history is developed some 

new phase of “that many-sided heroism which flowered beneath 
the Indian sun.” 

These biographies of men who (with one ping sprang from 
the great middle classes of England are remarkable as exemplifying 
the poetic side of the Anglo-Saxon commercial energy. The 

ils we find in them have much the same relation to the great 
events of Indian history as the tendons and muscles, which give 
connexion and comeliness to the human frame, have to the gaunt 
and bony skeleton. ‘They convey to the reader in an inteyestin 
and attractive form that current of events which a philosophi 
and more exact study of history not seldom renders monotonous, 
But above all their chief charm consists in the light thrown on the 
inner lives of men who, starting in the race of life “ without 
family connexions or other adventitious aids,” have built up that 
great Indian Empire whose possession makes us the envy of all 


le te tyrant of Bokhara—whether the narrative be of 


nations, 

Among the lives of men who for the most part devoted them- 
selves to the merely utilitarian ends of the world, the memoir of 
Henry Martyn, whose frail frame enclosed the apostolic spirit of a 
Protestant Xavier, seems perhaps a little out of place. As a 
purely psychological study it is indeed of great interest, and 
Without doubt the relation of such highly-pitched aspirations and 
# much (albeit fruitless) self-sacrifice, must have been appropriate 
to the pages of Good Words, in which periodical the original out- 
line of Mr. Kaye’s work first appeared. Nor is it altogether 
without value as an example of the more spiritual aspect of 
the work to be accomplished in the field of Oriental regeneration. 
Strictly speaking, Martyn was not a missionary to the heathen, 
buta chaplain in the service of the East India Company. Mr. 
Kaye’s narrative of his life throws some important light on the 
state of religion as it existed in Anglo-Indian society in n’s 
time, and shows how indistinct is the line which in India divides 
the work of the missionary from that of the chaplain. As one of 
aseries of pictures, however, it is somewhat isolated in effect, and 
its value is extraneous to the general scope of the work. . 

It would be impossible within our limits even to. make allu- 
sion to many of the important events in which Cornwallis, 
Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe (whose lives are included in 
Mr. Kaye’s first volume) played such prominent parts. We hope, 
however, to say enough to indicate the skill with which Mr. 
i has handled the lives of men who directed the rapid course 

events during the latter years of the last and the first 
quarter of the present century. Within the period named, four 
great wars, and numberless military operations on a minor scale, 
resulted in the acquisition of territories the extent of which caused 
considerable embarrassment to the conquerors, Mr. Kaye's in- 
teresting narratives show how these acquisitions were in the first 
mstance rendered possible by the administrative reforms intro- 
duced by Lord Cornwallis, and how the genius of succeeding 
Indian statesmen consolidated and maintained them. Anu though, 
fora limited few, such knowledge has hitherto perhaps been not 
Very difficult of attainment, Mr. Kaye has rendered a useful 
Service in placing in the hands of all much valuable information 
Tegarding events which, notwithstanding that they are matters of 
& put, have their analogies and counterparts in many existing 

ved problems of Indian government. 
In criticizing the shortcomings of Indian rule, it has been the 


fashion to throw upon the Directors of the East India Company 
‘the whole blame of the gross mal-administration which Clive 
endeavoured ineffectually to reform, but which was not put a 
stop to until the Government of Cornwallis. ‘The mistaken 
parsimony displayed in the smallness of the salaries paid to their 
employés without doubt excited and encouraged the very evils 
which the Directors perpetually inveighed against in their de- 
spatches. Their servants, being poor, became venal; being venal 
became extravagant; being extravagant, became rapacious; av 

not unnaturally the sins of the servants were laid to the charge of 
the masters. But not entirely with justice, we think. It is too 
often forgotten how grave evils were superadded from England 
to those which unavoidably arose from the vitiated moral atmo- 
sphere, or from our ignorance of India. If we turn to the 
writings of Churchill, whose satire was so effectively applied to 
the evils of his time, we shall find from a passage in the Farewell 


‘| that honesty of purpose, at the least, was allowed to the East 


India Directors of those days. But “those who have sailed 
and those who wished to sail”—the “interlopers,” in short, 
the horror of whom so greatly influenced the policy of Leaden- 
hall Street, and whose outcry contributed so much to the 
eventual fall of the Directors—are mentioned as affording an 
“ample field” for the poet’s lash. It was, in fact, impossible for 
Clive, during his rule from 1764 to 1767, to effect permanent 
reforms while men of this class went out to India carrying 
letters of strong recommendation from Cabinet Ministers in 
England. Mr. Kaye quotes the anecdote related by Macaulay, in 
his speech on the second reading of the India Bill of 1853, 
noalies one of these English adventurers who levied black- 
mail on the Indian revenues :— 


Lord Clive [said Macaulay] saw that he was not only unfit for, but would 
itively do harm in, any office, and said in his peculiar way, “ Well, chap, 
now much do you want?” Not being accustomed to be spoken to so plainly, 
the man replied that he only hoped for some situation in which his services 
might be useful. “That is no answer, chap,” said Lord Clive ; “how much 
do you want? Will one hundred thousand pounds do?” The person replied 
that he should be delighted if by laborious service he eould obtain that com- 
petence. Lord Clive then wrote out an order for the sum at once, and told 
the applicant to leave India by the ship he came in, and, once in England 
again, to remain there. I think the story is very probable, and I also think 
that the people of India ought to be grateful for the course Lord Clive pur- 
sued ; for though he pillaged the people of Bengal to give this lucky adven- 
turer a large sum, yet the man himself, if he had received an appointment, 
might both have pillaged them and misgoverned them as well. 


The anecdote is taken verbatim from Hansard, but Mr. Kaye, 
who heard the speech, believes that the sum named was “a 
lakh of rupees”—i.e. ten thousand pounds — instead of one 
hundred thousand pounds. Not only the East India Directors 
(who bore the whole blame, and were, probably, to do them 
justice, the least guilty), but the Ministers of the Crown and 
Royalty itself, wallowed in the foul pocl of Indian jobbery. Nor, 
indeed, did the House of Commons disdain to defile itself in the 
same way. It was said that the rancour of Edmund Burke 
against Warren Hastings was increased, even if it was not origi- 
nated, — opposition made a Governor-General to the 
malpractices of his brother, William Burke, the Company’s 
ilitary Paymaster-General. Lord Rawdon indeed “ thought 
it advisable, in the interests of friendship, to give Cornwallis a 
hint of this.” But the great man was not to be daunted in the 
task of cleansing the Augean stable of Indian Government which 
had been assigned to him. In one place he replies, in answer to 
an application from the Queen’s Chamberlain, “1 cannot desert 
the only system that can save this country, even for sacred 
Majesty.” To the Directors he writes, “If unfortunately so per- 
nicious a system [of recommendation | should be again revived, 
I should feel myself obliged to request that some other person 
might immediately take from me the responsibility of governing 
these extensive dominions, that I might preserve my own cha- 
racter, and not be a witness to the ruin of the interests of my 
country.” Regarding William Burke he says, “But it is im- 
possible for me to serve him essentially—that is, put large sums 
of aca | into his pocket—without a gross violation of my public 
duty, and doing acts for which I should deserve to be impeached.” 
In another place, “I am still persecuted every day b 
coming out with letters to me. . . . For God’s sake do all in your 
power to stop this madness.” And nobly was the great work of 
improvement carried through. Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth) wrote, “Natives and Europeans universally encheins Sent 
Lord Cornwallis’s arrival has saved the country.” And, again, 
the respect due to hi integrity, indefatigable applica- 
tion.” Judicial, fiscal, sitter ant social reforms followed in 
quick succession, and the foundation of that reputation for honesty 
which has since that time been the chief characteristic of the 
Indian services was laid by the wisdom of this high-minded 
statesman. He was the pioneer in that track which Mountstuart, 
Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and a host of other members of the Indian 
Civil Service have followed for the further advance of Oriental 
civilization, and the regeneration of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
Although Cornwallis had once written that by going to India 
he “would sacrifice all earthly happiness without even gratify- 
ing my favourite passion”—i.e. hs desire for military glory— 
the time was approaching when the independent native States 
felt it necessary, for their own a, to combat the increasing 
power of the English in India. ‘ippoo was the first who 


measured himself with us, and it fell to the lot of Cornwallis 


* Lives of Indian O . By J.W.Kaye. 2 vols, London: Strahan 
& Cog and Bell & 1867.” 


personally to superintend the first great war in Mysore, an 
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undertaking which he brought to a successful conclusion, As a 
commander, Cornwallis showed himself not less careful of the 
welfare of his soldiery than careless of his own private interests. 
He made every effort for the comfort and discipline of his army 
during the hardships of an arduous campaign, and at its conclusion 

ve up to the troops his share of prize-money, amounting to 50,0001. 

Jnder a little cupola, supported by ite columns, stands, in 
front of the Government offices in Fort St.George, the marble statue 
of the great administrator whose life forms the first memoir of Mr. 
Kaye’s work. That statue, which is the work of Thomas Banks, 
was voted by the inhabitants of Madras to commemorate the 
signal services rendered by Cornwallis to the Indian Empire. It 
is with regret we hear that the lapse of little more than half a 
century has tended materially to destroy the work of the sculptor, 
= we hope there is still time for the public or Government of 

i e mili operations in front of Seringapatam, which 
were concluded of Tippoo, it that 
Lord Cornwallis appointed one John Malcolm, then a young 
subaltern, to the post of Persian interpreter to the troops of our 
ally the Nizam, with which force he was serving. Of the youth 
of John Malcolm, who subsequently filled so distinguished a place 
in Indian annals, Mr. Kaye relates the following characteristic 
anecdote. It seems that Malcolm’s uncle feared “ that, although 
Johnny was tall of his age,” he would not pass the examination 
necessary to qualify him for an Indian cadetship. In these days 
of competition it is interesting to know what that examination could 
have been, so we quote the story :— 

John Malcolm went up, nothing daunted, before an august assemblage of 

Directors. They were pleased by his juvenile appearance and good looks, 

and one of them said, “ My little man, what would you do if you were to 
meet Hyder Ali?” “ Do,” said the boyish aspirant, “ why, sir, I would out 
with my sword and cut off his head,” 

It is needless to add that John Malcolm “ passed,” and that the 

cheery pluck and readiness which carried him through this crisis 
stood him in good stead in his future career. 

There are few more interesting speculations than the considera- 

tion of what might have been our position now if the policy of the 

French in India had remained under the direction of the genius 

of men like La Bourdonnais. The jealousy which the chiefs of 
that nation habitually displayed towards each other effectually 
assisted the _— policy, which was steadily directed to the 
exclusion of all European nations from the territory of Hindustan. 

At Hyderabad in the Deccan alone remained, at the close of the 

last century, sufficient French influence to cause some danger to 
our supremacy in the East. The first great public services of 

Malcolm were performed in the dispersion of Raymond’s levies 

in the employ of the Nizam; and his success in this dangerous 
and important enterprise marked him out for future emergen- 
cies. The second Mysore war found him associated with Arthur 

Wellesley in charge of the force sent from Hyderabad for the 

siege of Seringapatam. At the close of the campaign he was 
appointed one of the Secretaries of the Commission that drew 
up the Partition and Subsidiary treaties of Mysore, which have 
been the subject of so much debate during the past Session 
of Parliament. A year or two later the Mabratta war gave 
scope once more for his diplomatic talents, though his eager 
spirit chafed at the illness which prevented his presence on the 
field of Assaye. With Arthur Wellesley at that yreat battle rode 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who relates the following anecdote re- 
garding the negotiations with Scindiah which followed on the 
victory achieved over the Mahrattas, Speaking of Wittul Punt, 

Scindiah’s agent, Elphinstone says :— 

He was an elderly man, with rather a sour, supercilious countenance ; but, 
such as it was, he had a perfect command of it, receiving the most startling 
demand or the most unexpected concession without moving a muscle. 
Malcolm remarked of him, that he never saw such a face for playing “ Brag.” 
‘The name stuck to him, for long afterwards when Malcolm met the Duke 
in Europe, and was asking him about the great men of France, his answer 
~~ ‘Talleyrand was, that he was a good deal like old Brag, but not so 

ever, 

The operations of Lord Lake against Holkar at this period 
are matter of history, and need not here be dwelt upon in de- 
tail. With Lord Lake, however, rode a young Bengal civilian, 
named Metcalfe, who had passed the first years of his service 
in India in the Cabinet of the ambitious Lord Wellesley. The 
politicals of India, though for the most part civilians, have not 
seldom evinced soldierly qualities which have proved their 
genius for war. Arthur Wellesley was delighted at the war- 
like bearing displayed by Mountstuart Elphinstone at Assaye ; 
and he remarked, regarding the quickness of his eye and the 
soundness of his judgment with respect to military dispositions 
and combinations, “ that he had mistaken his calling, for he was 
certainly born a soldier.” So of Metcalfe we find it recorded 
that, having experienced the pleasantries of the staff of Lord 
Lake (who among his weaknesses had an habitual contempt for 
civilians), he seized the opportunity at the taking of Deeg to 
volunteér for the storming party, and was one of the first to enter 
the breach. “This excited the admiration of the old general, 

who made most honourable mention of him in his despatch, and 
ever afterwards, throughout the campaign, spoke of him as his 
‘little stormer.’”” Twenty years afterwards we find Metcalfe again 
taking part in military operations at the siege of Bh Te ; 
while [:lphinstone played a chief part in the events of the outbreak 
at and the battle of Kirkhee. 

But before these last-named occurrences India had 


been effectually put a stop to by his recall from 
Generalship ; Lord Sy who alone had 
capable of averting financial disaster, had once more ret 
India at the call of duty, and laid down his life there, "The” 
clusion of the Mahratta war left much work to be done ; ve 
way of retrenchment, of consolidation of newly- uired ne 
tory, and of fresh treaties with native States; in al] of teri. 
matters Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe found in 
ployment. Much of this interval of peace was passed by then 
in literary pursuits or in diplomatic missions (of which mens 
will be made hereafter, when we are considering the conten 
of Mr. Kaye’s second her it while the two latter — 
important, services respectively as the Residents at Fig Com 
of the Peishwah and the Great Mogul. In one of Bip; 
stone’s letters to Metcalfe of this period (1813) occurs a 
which is highly suggestive of the changes through whi 
has passed in half a century. After requesting a copy of ths 
Emperor Baber’s memoirs, which “the august representative of 
the house of Timour must —_- possess,” he concludes, “| 
beg F vg to offer His Majesty respectful assurances of the Peishwah', 
loyalty and fidelity.” What double-edged irony does not the laps 
of time attach to such an extract ? 

(To be continued.) 


VOYSEY’S SLING AND STONE.* 

Yb igpe hamlet of Healaugh lies some six or eight miles to the 

south-west of the city of York. It is a retired spot, innocent 
of a post-office, and unharmed by a railway ; increasing and multi. 
plying in a peaceful way of its own, so that by the close of the 
century it may reasonably hope to number its 250 inhabitants 
Nobody, in fact, except the farmers in the neighbourhood; had 
till very lately ever heard of the existence of the hamlet of 
Healaugh; and the hamlet—not liking, it may be presumed, tp 
remain any longer in obscurity—has suddenly appeared before the 
world as the head-quarters of a new school of philosophy, t 
which we now invite the attention of our readers. The mind of 
Healaugh had enjoyed a half-century of meditative repose under 
a non-resident vicar who held the living in plurality, and a suc 
cession of curates whose emoluments can scarcely have been con- 
siderable if the incumbent derived any advantage whatever from 
the ninety-two pounds which constituted the annual income of 
the benetice. On the whole, Healaugh seemed an unlikely place 
to produce any very great stir in the world, or to influence 
materially the course of modern thought; but Healaugh is in 
Yorkshire, and Yorkshire can do — nearly anything it likes, 
when it gives its mind to it. Accordingly, Healaugh has pn- 
duced a teacher and sage of unlimited range in all attained and 
unattainable science. 
Mr. Charles Voysey, of St. Edmund Hall in the University of 
Oxford, Bachelor of Arts, became incumbent of Healaugh in 
1863; and, after a short preliminary tending of the sheep of the 
district, in order to enable him to appear in character at the 
proper time, presents himself on the battle-ground of modem 
conilict as a new David, armed with a “sling and a stone.” We 
do not in the least know what or where Mr. Voysey’s “sling” 
may happen to be; but Mr. Voysey’s “stones” are his sermons, 
which he delivers first by be | of practice at, or over, the heads 
of his parishioners at Healaugh, and then discharges from Pater- 
noster Row. We have carefully examined several of these “ser 
mons in stones,” and we are bound to confess that they are very 
accurately described. Mr. Voysey’s sermons are very like stones 
indeed. They are just as hard, just as indigestible, just 4s ready 
to fly to pieces at a blow, and just as nourishing. Mr. Voysey’s 
“sling,” though we have not seen it, seems to be a weapon 
possessing the peculiar properties of the boomerang of the South 
Deas, 


It is not our intention to touch on the theological questions 
at which Mr. Voysey takes indiscriminate shots with the stones 
which fly from ‘his “sling” in monthly couples; and as his 
method is very much the same in every department of his umi- 
versal knowledge, there is no necessity for our doing so. Heis 
ready for anybody and anything, and he comes down to do battle 
impartially with “Philistines and Israelites, Goliath and King 
Saul, giant and shield-bearer, but with a special delight in & 
shot at his brethren. Mr. Voysey’s method consists, first, in the 
selection of a passage in Scripture for a text; and secondly, 2 
asserting either that the statement contained in it is not true, 0 
that the thing related to have been said or done was not said or 
done at all, or not said or done by the person or persons to whom 
it is attributed, or that the writer or speaker did not know what 
he was talking about, or that there is some meaning in the passag? 
which no one ever discovered till he, Mr. Voysey, on that 
ticular Sunday at Healaugh, first taught it to himself, and 
communicated it to his Yorkshire hearers, The principle that 
“all knowledge must be self-taught” is, in fact, the key to Mr. 
Voysey’s whole method ; and he is much too candid and generous 
to keep the secret to himself, A more cautious hierophant might 
have shrouded the maxim behind the curtain of a discreet re 
and have revealed it only to the initiated after long and car 
a. But the Healaugh prophet knows no such timidi 

e proclaims it in his Yorkshire pulpit, and publishes it at Pauls 
Cross, in all the grandeur of its naked verity; and he illustrates 
it by abundant exhibitions of knowledge so acquired by himself, 


through a period of peace. Lord Wellesley’s “great gun” had 


* The Sliag and the Stone. Sermons, &c. By Charles Voysey, Incumbent 
of Healaugh, &c. 
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+b we may instance, as an average specimen, the fact that 


d which of the De Civitate Dei lived and wrote in the seventh 
the au of the Christian era. A difficulty which occurs to unin- 
pers] minds like our own is that, on this principle of every man 

+» his oWD prophet, there would appear to be no room in the 
being of things for Mr. Voysey’s sermons. To be alike consistent 
tructive, the Healaugh oracle ought to sit still and hold 


gnd ins 
. » and it isnot clear to us how he can ever open his 
ithout contradicting himself. In justice to Mr. Voysey 


we ought to add that we are not aware that he ever does. After 
this gratifying start, Mr. Voysey usually expresses a little passing 
contempt for people in general, and then goes on to instruct the 
yorld in matters historical, scientific, or theological, in a way 
ghich, to say the least, is novel, and may to a certain extent be 

‘«in¢ In illustration of his method, we may take a sermon 

ed on Easter Day of the present year, and published 
= ing and Stone, Part VII. The text consists of St. Paul’s 

i tif the fact which Easter commemorates be untrue, 
«your faith is vain.” Accordingly, Mr. Voysey begins by saying 
iat “this position is a dangerous and unsound one, - and that, 
uder the supposition given, “our faith is not vain.” <A few 
words of pity for “the Church” succeed in the usual place, 
aod prepare the way in due time for the following valuable in- 
struction :— 

[have told you before that if the bodies of all men are to be raised ... . 

and restored as they were before corruption, there would not only be no 
standing-room on the earth for them, but they would form a closely packed 
mass thousands of times larger than the earth itself,” 
Alittle further application of this important dogma leads on to the 
conclusion that “ you will not be slow to reject the pee of my 
text,” which having rejected, the congregation at Hea augh go home 
to dinner “ wiser” men perhaps, and possibly “ sadder ” too. 

Mr. Voysey professes to be an oracle in arithmetic. We, there- 
fore, made an anxious search among “ stones” previously hurled 
out of the Healaugh “ sling,” in order to learn the process of this 
yast “flesh and blood” calculation, which at length we were 
fortunate enough to find. As the sum was rather tough, and as 
the Yorkshire rustics are probably not very well up in figures 

da dozen places or so, it was not surprising to find that the 
“stone” which contained it had been thrown twice at their 
heads, having been preached on the Octave of Easter, 1865, and 
in on Easter Day, 1866. Mr. Voysey’s idea of a holiday, by 
way, ap to consist in “doing a sum” of gigantic pro- 
ions, an gp ~ ss ” it, to show that it comes out right, 

or wrong, as the case may be :— 

Sir John Herschel states ged where, it does not appear] that the number 
of human beings living at the end of the hundredth generation, commencing 
from a single pair, doubling at each generation (say in 30 years), and allow- 
ing for each man, woman, and child an average space of four feet in height 
and one foot square, would form a vertical column having for its base the 
whole surface of the earth and sea spread out into a plain, and for its height 
4674 times the sun’s distance from the earth! The number of human strata 
thus piled one on the other would amount to 460,790,c00,000,000. 

Having taken breath, we will hope, and given the congrega- 
tn tine to do the same, Mr. Voysey proceeds, “This argument, 
0 far as it tends to disprove the actual rising again to life of the 
bodies which are laid in the grave, appears to be unanswerable.” 
And “this argument” is appealed to by Mr. Voysey as proof 
of the subsequent statement, which we have already quoted. We 
believe that, among the various conclusive proofs which have been 
alleged by fellow-labourers with Mr. Voysey in the enlightenment 
of mankind to show that the perfect philosopher will 

Tes not the Bible-book, 
too big to be true,” 

the impossibility of the descent of the existing numbers of the 
human race from a single pair has occupied a prominent place ; 
and Sir John Herschel, or whoever it was that adapted the inge- 
nious schoolboy puzzle of the price of a horse with twenty-four 
nails in his shoes, might laugh the objection out of hearing in this 
way. Sir John Herschel’s idea of an “ unanswerable argument,” 
however, would scarcely have agreed with Mr. Voysey’s, who 
reasons thus:—The hundredth term of a given geometrical series 
8 so-and-so; therefore the population of the earth a.M. 3000 
was 4 solid mass about the size of the solar system, more or less, 

But Mr. Voysey “ proves” his sum by another method on 
the opposite page of his twice-fired missile. “It has been stated,” 
he says, “on authority . . . that the whole surface of 
the earth has been thirteen times dug over to bury the remains 
of mankind alone.” ‘This really shows some kindness and con- 
Sideration on the part of the “vertical column” of humanity 
Which Mr. Voysey knows, on Sir John Herschel’s authority, to 
have existed about the commencement of the historic period. 

bby is entitled to the credit of the process), because at any rate 
this assertion “on good authority” enables us to bring Mr. Voy- 
y's discoveries within the regions of finite and comprehensible 
nonsense. “The whole surface of the earth has been more than 
thirteen times dug over to bury ”—‘ a mass many thousand times 
he than the earth itself.’ A good many more, we should 
ve fancied, under the circumstances ; but let us say thirteen, as 

: Voysey wishes us. By “the surface of the earth” it may 
assumed that we are to understand the surface of the land; and 
we May therefore put the sea out of the question, as the Burial 
ith of the Flint Ages are not likely to have been —. 
with diving apparatus, Further, we will make Mr. Vo a 


oe have been found difficult to “dig” on any one of the 
“thirteen ” occasions; and of a fair allowance of tracts in Central 
Africa and elsewhere, in which “digging” might have been in- 
convenient from the strong probability that the alligators of the 
neighbourhood and their friends would eat the sexton; and all 
these concessions made, the result will give a human period of 
about twenty million years, with a population equal to the present 
are of the earth throughout the whole of it, to occupy 

r. Voysey’s “thirteen diggings of the surface of the earth,” 

allowing two square yards for a single grave. 
We owe our readers an apology for troubling them with these 
childish and preposterous absurdities. But we believe that it 
has been matter of serious discussion in the columns of some of 
our weekly Church contemporaries whether or not Mr. Voysey 
should be made the subject of a prosecution in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Such a P oweeiiomy would, in our judgment, be a 
waste of time and money even greater than that in which 
Mr. Voysey indulges when he writes and prints and circulates 
his toy-shop projectiles; and we cannot believe that Arch- 
bishop Thomson would for a moment entertain the idea. For 
Mr. Voysey’s sake, and for the sake of the University to which he 
belongs, we regret the ludicrous exposure which he is choosing to 
make of his ignorance and mental incapacity. Mr. Voysey’s logic 
and Mr. Me ete theology are scarcely, we fear, results of which 
either the University or its preachers can be proud. 

It is however possible—and we willingly give Mr. Voysey the 
benefit of the hypothesis—that there is an underlying purpose in all 
the erratic courses of the stones from the Healaugh “sling.” The 
lords of the Philistines who assemble in ruridecanal chapters and 
in have been to in suffi- 
ciently intelligible language against their warlike and unaccus- 
tonal ally ; and Mr. Voysey’s continual and incoherent “ scrabbling 
on the doors of the gate” may, after all, be only an astute way of 
“changing his behaviour” before the Achish of the Northern 
province. It may beso. We believe that the story of “ the Sling 
and the Stone” was a favourite subject for medieval mystery- 
plays. In these ecclesiastical histrionics, some ruddy and broad- 
shouldered young Yorkshireman among the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet of Healaugh may, for all we know, have captivated 
the eyes and hearts of all the neighbouring maidens in the 
character of David. Their descendants may be pardoned if they 
should look back with a tender regret on pet 4 a bygone per- 
formance, which must have been at the same time much more 
attractive than Mr. Voysey’s, and considerably less grotesque. 


NAVAL SERVICE IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 


\ \ JE can readily believe that, even in America, full justice has 
not been done to the eminent services of the Federal navy 
during the late civil war. Public attention is always fixed on 
the more brilliant and striking, rather than on the most effective 
and telling, operations of a campaign ; and the fleets and flotillas 
of the North had few opportunities of performing exploits calcu- 
lated to divert the eager and anxious gaze of the nation from the 
movements of the army. They had never to encounter a Southern 
squadron on the high seas, and during the whole war only two 
naval actions of any note were fought—the engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads, in which the Merrimac, after destroying the wooden 
frigates of the enemy, was finally repulsed by the first-born of 
that fleet of Monitors which subsequently became the chief reli- 
ance of the United States; and the encounter between the Kear- 
sarge and the Alabama. Most of the exploits of the navy were 
attacks on imperfect fortifications, sometimes aided by the very 
inferior vessels which the South contrived to build; and experi- 
ence very soon proved that in these contests the superiority of 
the ships was so overwhelming as to leave no room for anxiety, 
and little opportunity of glory. It would be hard to call the 
operations of the Federal marine inglorious ; they involved a fair 
amount of personal danger, a considerable share of hardship, and 
@ service of incessant watchfulness and almost incessant skir- 
mishing, at least in the case of the vessels engaged in river and 
harbour warfare. The blockading squadron reaped much booty, 
with an almost absolute exemption from peril ; but their comrades 
on board the gunboats and Monitors employed against the harbour 
defences and on the inland waters of the South won little profit, 
and abundance of blows. It is not, however, the wont of men to 
give much honour to victories, whatever their importance, won at 
tremendous advantage over an enemy who never had a chance of 
success; and the officers and seamen of the North must be content 
with the praise of having done their duty well and skilfully, 
leaving to the army the fame of battles won in a fair and = 
field, and to the enemy the glory of having fought with des- 
rate resolution under circumstances which scarcely allowed a 
ope of success. Something more, however, is fairly due to the 
statesmen and administrators who saw at a very early period 
what their department could accomplish, and what means it 
must employ; wherein lay the most important advantage of 
the North, and the most fatal weakness of the South; and who 
perseveringly, amid many murmurs and much disparagemen 
with little support from ne or from public opinion, an 
at enormous and very unpopular expense, carried out their ideas, 
pressed to the utmost that advantage, and availed themselves 


* The History of the Navy during the Rebellion. By Charles B. Boynton, 
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effectually of that weakness. The men who constructed the 
Federal navy, sealed up the Southern coast, and gradually possessed 
themselves of the Southern rivers, cutting everywhere the Con- 
federate lines of defence, intercepting their communications, pene- 
trating their country, and compelling their army to fall back from 
regions which it might have held for years against the land forces 
of the North, contributed as much, or more, to the final result as 
did Grant and Sherman. And they are entitled to this additional 
honour, that they created the instruments whereby their work was 
done, while the successful generals inherited from their prede- 
cessors an re of overwhelming numbers, well trained and dis- 
ciplined, and admirably supplied. 

ntil the beginning of July, 1863, the Southern armies had 
‘sustained no severe defeat in the open field, and had gained 
many splendid victories; and yet the net result of the war 
had been greatly to their detriment, and they had been compelled 
to abandon Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, had lost New 
Orleans and part of Louisiana, had not one port open, and 
were hard pressed by the enemy on a dozen points of the 
coast. All this was the work of the Federal marine, ‘which, 
with no great noise and with scanty credit, had seized place after 
place, carried fort after fort, forced its way through one obstruc- 
tion after another, and swept the Confederate flag as completely 
from the inland waters as from the ocean itself. The object of 
Dr. Boynton’s work is to show how this was done, and what was 
the effect upon the fortunes of the Confederacy; to claim for the 
navy its full share of the honour belonging to the final triumph, 
and to do justice to the heads of the departinent, who started with 
a fleet comprising very few ships—and those almost useless for 
their most important purposes—and yet within a few months 
created a marine capable of achieving all that has been specified, 
and capable, as the author believes, of contending successfully 
with the maritime power of France or England. 

English readers will hardly condescend to be annoyed by the 
passionate and unreasoning rancour against their country which 
pervades every page of this volume, and breaks out, in season and 
out of season, in offensive inuendoes, in angry invective, and in 
comparisons preposterously unfair and irrational. But they will 
remark, and truly, that this rancour is carried so far as to render 
many of the writer’s statements altogether unsound and un- 
reliable. An American author who can complain of the conduct 
of English merchants as unneutral, and charge it as one of our 
worst national crimes that we sold arms and ammunition and 
clothing to the South, and built swift steamers to convey them 
through the blockade to a market where they returned five hundred 
per cent. profit, merely shows that he either has read very little, 
or forgotten a great deal, of American history and of inter- 
national law. No rational American will he deceived by his 
abuse of us upon this score. But there are other misrepresenta- 
tions which are more insidious and more likely to mislead. Thus 
Dr. Boynton claims credit to his countrymen for the victories 
of the war of 1812, as having been achieved by the con- 
struction of superior vessels to those of England, with better 
guns and better crews. Now the American crews were cer- 
tainly not better than ours, for their best men were always 
deserters from our own service. And their successes were due 
simply to this fact, that what they called frigates—and what we, 
believing them, encountered with trigates—were really ships of the 
line, and, as such, never ought to have been matched against 
frigates at all. No nation would think of glorying in the fact 
that a liner had sunk an enemy’s frigate; and yet this is really 
the substance of the American boast. A dally suppression is 
visible in the boastful mention of the victory of the Kearsarge. 
The Alabama was seduced into that fight by a practical challenge, 
which, if it were not mag of cowardly braggadocio, must be taken 
to imply something like equality of force. Now not only was the 
Alabama in no fighting trim—her copper hanging in loose sheets 
from her bottom, her engines precede j her speed diminished to a 
very serious extent—but she was a wooden ship, while the Kear- 
sarge was partially protected by armour—a fact unknown to Captain 
Semmes when he accepted her tacit challenge. The victory, then, 
implied no superiority either in the Kearsarge or her crew—except, 
perhaps, superior cunning. So, again, the success of the Monitor 
in Hampton Roads is magnified into a proof of the superiority of 
the turret principle of the American ironclad navy, by representing 
the Merrimac or Virginia as a perfect specimen of the broadside 
ironclad—a rival of the Warrior. This is simply ridiculous, The 
Merrimac had been hastily plated with railroad iron, after the 
best fashion that Southern resources permitted; but she was no 
more comparable to the Warrior than a floating battery of the 
Crimean war to a Monitor. So, again, the superiority of the 
American guns, with their heavy charges and low velocities, to 
our rifled artillery—of the smashing to the penetrating shot—is 
assumed with a confidence very amusing in the face of recent trials. 
Dr. Boynton’s countrymen will be very unwise if they take for 
granted the justice of his estimate of the comparative naval force 
and resources of England and America. And we, perhaps, should 
not be wise altogether to neglect the evidences of national animo- 
sity afforded by the tone of this and similar works—not mere 
newspaper articles or pamphlets written to serve an ng we 
purpose or gratify the passion of the hour, but grave histori 
records, intended to ee for posterity the memory of a great 
national crisis, and of achievements constituting the pride of a pro- 
fession. Such language and such sentiments as Dr. Boynton’s would 


‘be received with rebuke and displeasure in England even by those 


‘who most admired the Confederates aad least approve the conduct 


and animosity to England seem to displease the 

and respectable critics. However imperfectly the 
may represent the people, whatever allowance may be main 
bluster and “ buncombe,” it is plain that American feg}j da 
England is very different from English feeling towards 

The present volume, while it anticipates by referenes and dy 
sion much that occurred at a later date, and deals at length 
all that relates to the construction of the different classes of = 

rovided to meet the varying emergencies of the war, hardly 
Soe the history to the end of the first year. The eanien ot 
proceeding of which it speaks is the attempt to relioye p P 
Sumter; and of this it gives an account which substantiglly .” 
firms the statement of the Southerners, and conclusively fizey 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr, Seward, or one of them, the respo, - 
not only of commencing the war, but of commencing it gms 
breach of faith. The story credulously adopted by Engli ym, 
thizers with the North is that Mr. Lincoln intended only to teliey 
and provision the fort, and that the South seized the occasion ;, 
commence war. Dr. Boynton shows that this is not tre; thy 
the expedition was on a warlike and formidable geale 
threatened the safety of Charleston. He gives, moreover, 
the Southern version of the ene. ommissioners from th, 
Confederate Government were in Washington, attempting 1) 
negotiate a peaceful separation. They were promised that y 
attempt shold be made —_ Fort Sumter. The ition my 
fitted out in secret; they heard of it, and protested. The ansyp 
from Mr. Seward was, “ Faith kept as to Sumter ; wait and mp" 
Our readers may remember the sequel—how late the Warning 
reached Charleston, how nearly the surprise had been successfj 
The story, as told by Dr. Boynton, conclusively fixes the rem. 
sibility of war upon Mr. Lincoln and his advisers, 

When the war broke out, the wish of the Secretary of th 
Navy was that the Southern ports should be closed by proj. 
mation, not blockaded. Apparently Mr. Welles was as i 
as Dr. Boynton is how completely this would have crippled ty 
operations of the navy. They could not have touched a Britid 
ship, unless carrying contraband, beyond three miles from th: 
shore; and then they could only have warned her off, or tekn 
legal proceedings against her. And, as neutral Powers wouli 
hardly have recognised the right of one party to a civil war 
exercise sovereign power over ports in possession of the other, th: 
attempt would probably have ended in a foreign interventim, 
Equally foolish is the author’s regret that Southern privateers « 
cruisers were not treated as pirates. Mr. Lincoln did threatens 
to treat them, and found himself at once compelled to retract by 
the battle of Manassas. The blockade once resolved on, th 
Department set to work vigorously to execute the will of the 
President. About a score of ships were at its command; it ws 
thought that thirty more would suffice. It was ultimately foui 
necessary to employ six hundred. A number of fast stout merchant 
steamers, and even sailing ty =: were bought up for this upat 
and instant purpose, while the Secretary appointed @ Board to 
consider and report upon the various plans of construction sentin 
in answer to invitation. One of three recommended was Onptai 
Ericsson’s Monitor—a vessel “resembling an iron hor 
upon a raft,” with scarcely a foot or two of her side above the wate 
line, and carrying her guns in a revolving turret. This vessel ws 

dads > reventing escape, to er 
dition of MeClellan along the Yorktown peni ead salen 
the panic which had seized all the cities on the Atlantic coast, lest 
the Southern ironclad should avenge on them the devastation 
committed in Virginia. Other classes of vessels were constructed 
with equal diligence—swift cruisers for the ocean watch against 
blockade-runners and privateers, light vessels for the inlets a 
sounds on the coast of the Carolinas, and gunboats of draught # 
light that, to use Mr. Lincoln’s phrase, “they could Fi wherever 
the ground was a little damp,” to clear the rivers 0 the South, 
break through the Confederate line of defence, and force a passage 
for their own armies. In all points the inventive genius d 
America proved equal to the occasion, and the vessels 
seem to con been well adapted to their special objects. Tru, 
the cruisers rarely came up with a Confederate of equal force, but 
the fault does not seem to have lain in their want of speed. 

During the long period of ge inaction on the part of 
the contending armies, both in the East and West, that elapsed 
between the rout of the Federal army at Bull Run and the baitle 
of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, the naval forces of the North 
were especially busy, and achieved perhaps more than was accoti- 
plished by the land forces at any other time, save in the last de 
cisive campaigns in Virginia and the Carolinas. Along the cost 
they kept the Confederates in constant alarm, running into - 
sounds, and rivers, burning and ravaging, and doing an amount 
mischief out of all proportion to the loss sustained. The inferior 
numbers of the Southerners, and their utter inability to furnish 8 
marine capable of encountering these pertinacious enemies, 
it impossible for them to offer any effectual defence, and they 
suffered terribly under this harassing mode of warfare. More in 
portant expeditions inflicted yet more serious damage by selzilg 
points on the coast from which, as bases of operation, : 
the seaports of the South. Thus e capture of Hatiasss - 
of Virginia and North Carolina s 
their mercy; Port Royal furnished a base for the repeated 
on Charleston ; and the capture of Fort Pulaski sealed the Sar if 


and bearing of the Yankees, Butin America no outbursts of hatred 


inst the blockade-runners. In the West the operations 
the gunboats were still more important, exercising @ deci” 
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over the fate of the campaigns there carried on. The 
Fort'Henry on the Tenn and Fort Donelson on 
onberiand, forced the Confederates to evacuate Kentucky 
g blow, and fall back even into Northern Mississippi. The 
of Island No. 10 opened the whole line of the Mississippi 
i Federal gunboats, and enabled them, not only to intercept 
wwe sand communications between the two halves of the Con- 
put to render most valuable aid to the army with which 
co-operated. At Pittsburg Landing they saved the beaten 
od but routed army from utter destruction, gained time for 
ranforeements to arrive, and converted what threatened to be a 
ninous disaster into the semblance of a victory. All these ex- 
plots are well and plainly related by Dr. Boynton, and the official 
namatives, generally clear and full, and sometimes even graphic, 
gccompany his relation. The work is an important and essential 
contribution to the history of the war ; its style is not bad, though 
somewhat prolix and overlaid with comment and repetition; and 
its worst fault is the bitter, ungenerous, and unhistorical temper 
which it, and which colours not only inferences and 
aiticisms, but even facts, to a degree that detracts not only from 
the reader's pleasure, but from his reliance on the author. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.* 

RTISTS who have never “been engraved” desire the honour 
and publicity of engraving, but in this, as in so many other 
matters, there lurk many deceptions and disappointments. Painters 
whose works are copied on steel, and designers whose inventions 
gre cut out.in wood, almost uniformly express their disgust at the 
way in which they see themselves misinterpreted. The truth is 
that an engraving 1s only a copy—and not even a copy in the same 
material, but a translation into another language ; so that it is not 
tobe expected that any engraving should quite satisfactorily render 
the aspect and spirit of its original. the ents against 
copies of pictures in oil-colour apply to engravings with even 
greater force. If copies in oil are worth little, engravings, being 

copies in another material, must be worth still less. 

A perenne is not a copy in the same sense as an engrav- 
ing on steel, but the chances in favour of fidelity are probably 
even reduced by the nature of the process. A steel-engraving is 
like a copy from a picture, but a woodcut is like a picture painted 
over again by another hand. As the wood-engraver translates, he 
destroys his original ; and when his labour is done, there may be 
a left to guide him in his final corrections. The engraver 
on steel has —- the advantage of an uninjured original, the 

tion of which is most necessary as his work advances towards 
itsconelusion. Both kinds of engraving are copyism, though in 
different forms; but the wood-engraver may irrevocably ruin the 
very design which is all he has to go by. Supposing, however, 
that the engraving, whether on wood or steel, is in itself satis- 
factory, there is still a possibility of disappointment in the printed 
profs from it. Bad printing will take the meaning out of an 
engraving just as effectually as bad reading will take the meaning 
out of a No one knows, who has not had personal expe- 
rience of the matter, how few proofs entirely realize the engraver’s 
idea, Engravers seek the perfect proof wit! fastidious care, and 
cherish it when found. Anything like carelessness or too great 
hurry in the prin » hea roofs of this class unattainable. 

In the case of the Cornhill Magazine, or any other widely 
cireulated publication, the printing cannot well be careful in any 
very delicate sense. No popular periodical does full justice to 
a woodcut. For example, the Illustrated London News, though 
fairly printed in a wholesale way, simply ruins its best cuts, 
and cannot do otherwise ; and so it is with the Cornhill Magazine. 
No blame is to be attached to the conductors of these periodicals 
for # misfortune which is inevitable ; on the contrary, they deserve 
credit. for producing impressions which, under the circumstances, 


phage some notion of what the cuts were intended to be. 


wood ing of this kind a fine art at all in the strict sense 
aliova the rubbing: dara 
— . More time and manual skill are 
igher artistic faculty. It is possible, however, that some 
engravers may interpret washed drawing on wood, 
arranged as to have the look of a facsimile of pen-ske' 
they do, the method seems wrong in principle, because 
removed from the nature of their art. Painters sometimes 
us etchings which, instead of being easy and free as pai 
etchings ought to be, have a spurious look of 
such cases they are working in a wrong directi 
sacrifice an attainable and valuable quality 
which they can never hope to attain in an 
without regular apprenticeship to the art 
case of wood-engraving, the exact.converse 
hand ; 
admit of it, 
as 


wood-engraver no real freedom of 
of the material 

etchi int runs as on the — copper 
foot but the burin of the 

is not more free than the chisel of a carpenter. 
counters resistance, and has to exert an appreciable amount 
of force—less than the ye eee on steel, but still sufficient to 
make anything like playful rapidity of stroke utterly impossible 
for him. The object of modern wood-cutting is to appear 
that which it is not. The process, instead of being frankly 
apparent, not only does not show itself, but hides itself behind a 
false appearance of a directly opposite process. For an art to 
arrive at such a negation of feel its fessors must have lost 
confidence in its own iar power. en wood-engraving tries 
to look like etching, it is time for it to give place to genuine etch- 
ing. It would seem at present that wood-cutting holds its ground 
merely because it is economical in the printing, and may be 
printed not only cheaply, but quickly, and, if necessary, along with 
the text: We really see no artistic reason why wood-engraving 
should exist at all, if it only aims at doing what etching can do 
with far greater freedom and delicacy. 

The volume by Mr. Millais begins with the meeting of Lord Luf- 
ton and Lucy Robarts, one of the most delicate things he ever did. 
She is very simple and nice, and he a true gentleman, courteous 
and grave, already a little tender, but seriously so, The two 
figures are so carefully grouped that they would make a picture 
with the addition of colour. Next we have Lucy on her bed, 
very wretched because she has solemnly told Lord Lufton that 
she could not love him, and yet loved him all the time with her 
whole heart. The obvious criticism on this design is that it is all 
crinoline, all except the pretty sad face on the pillow; and this 


wee 


ing like 
engraving. 


5 


defect will become more and more striking as the days of 
crinoline are left further behind in the of dead ions, 
Awkwardness of this kind sometimes er unfortunately dis- 


tinguishes Mr. Millais; he always had a tendency that way, but 
indulges it less since he abandoned pre- itism. The 
sketch of the Crawley family—the family of a very poor clergy- 
man—is notable only for the face of the itself, which is 
admirably conceived, and quite true to the brave and honest, but 
rather narrow, character which Mr. Trollope described in the novel. 
“The Duke of Omnium and Lady Lufton” is a sketch of a more 
delicate and complex order; and even as we see it here, after the 
wood-cutter has operated upon it, is still a er of expression. 
Lady Lufton has met the Duke of Omnium at Miss Dunstable’s 
house, but has not met him willingly, for she strongly disapproves 
of him as a nobleman with a very bad reputation. By some 
accident they find themselves alone together in the course of the 
evening, and the Duke has been a a for 
which he asks her pardon. She, to her opinion of His 
Grace, “ removes from the contact,” and a 
bow, so elaborate, so very ve, es 
Mn Trollope half a page to describe it ; indeed, Lady Lufton’s bow 
is a feat of generalship, a triumph, a notable deed of war. This 
t event is illustrated by Mr. Millais with all the earnestness 
ue to it. The only artistic criticism which suggests itself would 
apply to the too obvious relief of the Duke's profile against 
Miss Dunstable’s black hair—an artifice for which there was no 
necessity, and which attracts attention. The heads oi the Duke 
and Miss Dunstable come rather awkwardly together, but the 
vividness with which the incident is realized is beyond praise. — 
Mark Robarts, as the reader may remember, got into pecuniary 


| difficulties through suretyship, and one day the bailiffs came. 
| Here is the scene from Mr. Troll 


ope :— 

‘And then another tap was struck on the door—a sound which he well 
recognised—and his wife crept silently into the room, She came close up to 
him before she spoke, and put her arm his: 

“ Mark,” she said, “the men are here ; they are in the yard.” 

know it,” he answered, 

« Will it be better that you should see them, dearest ? ” 

“See them; no! what good can I do by seeing them? But I shall see 

soon enough ; i beey here, I suppose, in a few minutes.” 

“Oh Mark! don’t look at me in that way. Do not turn away from me. 
What is to comfort us if we do not cling to each other now ?” 

“Comfort us ! Ss bg geet I wonder, Fanny, that you can bear to 

in the room with me.” 

“Mark! dearest Mark ! my own dear, dearest husband! who is to be true 
to you if {am not? You shall not turn from me. How can anything like 
this make a difference between you and me?” And then she threw her arms 
round his neck and embraced him. 

This is exactly one of those situations which Mr. Millais would 
naturally select. Two man and a woman, in opposite 
states of feeling and in a moment of “pene excitement—stand 
together at a great crisis in their fate. this, as in most other 


groups of a like nature, Mr. Millais has entirely in pro- 
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passage and, with the view of doing fuller justice to the artists and them- | 
ius of FF selves, they have ado ted the excellent plan of issuing im- | 
pressions of many of the best Cornhill illustrations of a quality 
such that, so far as printing and paper are concerned, the most 
fastidious critic can say of them selling but what is favourable. | 
The condition of the art of wood-engraving which these illus- 
trations reveal is quite another matter. The fact is that the 
engravers have abandoned their own art —a or almost 
entiely, in order to make themselves the faithful slaves of 
the designer. When the lines of the engraver are invented 
— ad arranged by himself in order to interpret the tinting | 
— of the draughtsman, his art, though secondary, nearly oo 
—| i rank to that of the engraver on steel, and would | 
__ ttand on the same ground if the design were ‘made on the | : 
— block by the caparee himself, after some separate picture or | 
drawing, But when, as in a considerable proportion of the Corn- | 
il illustrations, we have what is called facsimile wood-cutting— | 
the only object of which is to leave the designer's lines without 
interference, and cut away all the white spaces—the labour of the | 
engraver, though very roe Aa and difficult, offers so little play for | 
‘ven interpretative intelligence that we hardly know how to | 
tegard him. Is he an artist, or only a skilled craftsman? Is | 
* 1. Twenty-nine Illustrations, By John Everett Millais, R.A. Designed 
for the “ Cornhill Magazine.” Smith, Elder, 
2 Twenty-five Illustrations. By Frederick Leighton, A.R.A. Designed | 
for the “ Cornhill Magazine,” London: Smith, & Co, 
«2 lustrations. eric . Designed | 
Gomi London : Smith, Elder, & Co. | 
4 Artand Song, Edited by Robert Bell. London: Bell & Daldy, 
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ducing the expressional result aimed at. Mark Rob arts is gruff 
and desperate, and his wife gentle, and for the moment very much 
his superior, as wives are our superiors when they assume 
their great office and call forth what is best in us. 

Another group, also of a man and a woman, occurs nearer the 
end of the volume. It is Crosbie and his noble spouse, and he 
turns restive at the idea of dining at the Gazebees’, The frown 
on her ladyship’s brow is not pleasant to look upon, and her atti- 
tude forbodes prolonged opposition. Such a subject cannot be 
agreeable, but it may be cleverly treated; in this instance the 
vexed lady is better than her irritated lord. 

The great and remarkable novel Romola called for greatness in 
its illustrator. No living man could have better accompanied the 
powerful text than Mr. Leighton. Notwithstanding the extreme 
quaintness and even caricature of much of Mr. Leighton’s work 
in this volume, it is always interesting and original, with serious 
aim at truth of character and costume. An odd fancy for very 
thin and even emaciated figures, and a too great reliance on firm 
outlines, are the most obvious defects of these designs; but it is a 
narrow kind of criticism which points out as faults peculiarities 
which may be essential parts of the artist’s feeling, and an un- 
avoidable result of his way of looking at things. As a general 
principle, we have no hesitation in saying that firm, strong outlines 
mark an early stage in art-culture, but then a magnificent expres- 
sion of power may be possible in that stage. For example, an 
Etruscan vase of the finest time is designed with strongly-marked 
outlines, and no development of modelling ; whereas in a second- 
rate modern French vase the outline may be artistically softened, 
and the figures delicately shaded; and yet in all probability the 
old vase will be by far the nobler and better work of the two. In 
Mr. Leighton’s designs to Romola the element of nobleness is very 
strong, so that when they touch on comedy they become grotesque 
in the high sense. The fi of the barber when he has shaved 
Tito is almost sublime, as 


a Venetian mirror from Murano, the true nosce teipsum, as I have 
named it, compared with which the finest mirror of steel or silver 
is mere darkness.” But the love of the grotesque has led the artist 
to some forgetfulness of one characteristic of Tito, on which George 
Eliot dwells so frequently that it had importance in her conception 
of him. Tito was physically beautiful, and must have had hand- 
somer legs than these. The conception of Tito in the following 

late—“ A Recognition ”—where the friar asks him if his name 
is not Tito Melema, is nearer the mark; but even here, 
though the legs are better, they are not beautiful ; and in the plate 
called “ A Dangerous Colleague ” ry are exceedingly and 
very badly drawn, the thickness of the right thigh being alto- 
gether disproportionate to that of the calves, especially the left 
calf. Romoia herself is always fine, at least in attitude. When 
Tito comes home to her after selling the library, how grandly she 
stands on the stair! and how truly the moral nature of each is 


bes in their attitudes—Romola looking down upon Tito sadly, | 
tho | Exhibition, the new volume of M. de Quatrefages will occupy a 


ugh not unkindly, frem her greater moral height ; Tito clim 

ing softly, not indeed the steps of moral greatness, but those of 
a ambition. There is much real grandeur in this design, 
more than in any other in the volume. A very fine thing in quite 
a different order of ideas is the “ Supper in the Rucellai Gardens.” 
Tito is revelling with his rich and , so friends, and poor old 
Baldassare is looking on from the outside. Of the grotesque 
designs the most marked is the “ Florentine Joke,” where the 
monkey gets on the doctor’s horse. There is plenty of invention 
in the folds of drapery and the creases of hose, and the people are 
absurd enough, all of them being very thin except the doctor. In 
this, as in most of Mr. Leighton’s designs, objects are often brought 
out in unnatural definition; indeed his work is very commonly 
rather a statement of facts than a rendering of relations. In this 
design there is scarcely any recognition of local colour at all, and, 
though the draperies are shaded so as to throw the folds into 
violent relief, the effect is not carried out, and the artist has to 
depend on heavy black outlines for the separation of objects. In 
spite of much wilfulness of manner, these designs deserve to 
accompany the work of so great an artist as George Eliot, and to 
live with a book which has better chances of immortality than 
most of the productions of this age. 

Mr. Frederick Walker is so unquestionably a man of genius 
that a volume of illustrations by him is quite as interesting as the 
volumes by Millais and Leighton. It is one of the most curious 
things in the history of art that, when Thackeray himself illus- 
trated the early chapters of Philip, the Philip he drew did not 
seem nearly so accurate an impersonation of the hero of the novel 
as the Philip that Mr. Walker afterwards presented to us. This, 
at least, was our impression, and we know that it has been shared 
by others. Thackeray could draw well enough to represent the 
hero he imagined, but perhaps not well enough to endow him 
with vitality in all the relations of life. Mr. Walker, on the othet 
hand, distinguishes himself by an unusual felicity in following a 
character through circumstances and events. He is very happy, 
too, in his choice of types. When Philip quarrels with the Karl, 
not only the expression and attitude of his lordship, but even the 
structure of his skull and profile, help the expression of irascibility. 
In accessories, too, Mr. Walker's observation usually guides him 
rightly, cnnys tt when he represents scenes in France he 
always draws English interiors. Doorsin France are not panelled as 
they are in England, nor do the rails of Parisian stairs resemble 
those of London. This Mr. Walker either forgets, or is ignorant 
of, or does not care about ; and the consequence is a want of local 
truth which greatly enfeebles the effect of his work, and lessens its 


e stretches forth his thin queer hand | 
to the glass and says, ‘‘ Behold yourself in this mirror, then ; it is , 


variety. As an entirely different from the ; 
he leans against the rail of his pigstye and talks of theo?” 
pleasures that he so heartily enjoys. Phi ip, in bitter anxiety 
not yet undressed, beside his wife’s bed and plunged in 
one everlasting, wearing, insoluble problem of embarrassed the 
is as impressive as anything in the book; and the same rm 
at church, returning thanks for his deliverance from Piily 
too yee | known to need any commendation of ours, That 
design could not fail to be popular, for it hit English feeling ; 
three very tender places. Dede like people who are “4 
fortably off; foreigners may enjoy the luxury and dj a 
wealth no less than we do, but they have not that deep mor] 
x of persons with good means which prevails with 
Then, again, we like to see young people regular in their attend, 
ance at church; going to church is the most visible and Positive 
of virtues, Lastly, we are domestic in the extreme, Now, jy 
this design, Philip has just come into ion of a Y 
independence; he is actually in church, seated in a pew, and 
between two children of his, one of whom is looking over her 
book with him. If in artistic success there is any relatj 
between cause and effect, such a design as this, if well ‘conceiyaj 
and executed, could not fail to be very popular in this country, 
As a contrast to these volumes of illustrations from the Corhij 
Magazine we may mention some very beautiful little engravings 
on steel or copper, belonging to a work called Art and Song, 
good idea of them may be given in a few words, because the public 
has long been familiar with works of a similar character, The 
best of them are equal in finish and design to the illustrations of 
Rogers’s poems. The “ Marriage ” from Stothard, and the “Lake 
Nemi ” from Turner, engraved respectively by Messrs. Stocks and 
E. Goodall, are as perfect as anything we heen from the same 
artists, which is saying a great deal. Amongst the vignettes, one 
of the brightest is called ‘“ Waterlily and Landscape,” by 
J. Martin, engraved by J. Cousen, There are thirty-one plates 
altogether, of various interest, but never below that high standard 
of quality which has made English vignettes famous throughout 
Europe. We are never able to look at fine examples of this 
minute kind of engraving without an intense sense of its marvel- 
lousness. That human hands and eyes should ever attain to this 
precision is one of the most striking proofs of the natural deli- 
cacy of our organs, and of their almost infinite perfectibility by 
culture. We had feared that the prevalent fashionableness of 
wood-engraving had almost put a stop to the production of costly 
and delicate works of this class, and therefore we welcome this one 
with great pleasure, as a fresh triumph of English engravers ina 
field where they have already achieved and deserved renown, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A= the many valuable and interesting reports published 
by the French Government in connexion with the Great 


distinguished place.* It is the history of almost a new science, 


| The author begins by defining the province of anthropology, and 


marking its frontiers. In the strict sense of the word, they are 
extremely wide, and embrace questions of every kind—theology and 
metaphysics, as well as anatomy and medicine, together wi a 
tics and esthetics. It has been found necessary, however, to limit 
the range of investigation; and accordingly, the science of anthro- 
pology may be considered as that of man examined with reference 
to the question of race and species. The immense number of data 
which fall under the head of anthropology accounts for the fact that 
this science is the newest of all. It was impossible, for instance, to 
lay down any general conclusion as to the nature and constitution 
of the human race before the geography of the globe had been 
thoroughly studied. Yet it is only within a comparatively recent 
period that both hemispheres have revealed their secrets to 
travellers, and even now we are very far from having an accurate 
knowledge of the whole surface of the earth. The first chapter of 
the book before us reviews the various phases through which 
anthropological science has passed from the days of Buffon to the 
foundation of the Paris Société Ethnologique in 1839. 1m 
eriod comprises only a little more than sixty years, and yetit 
includes the names of some of the most eminent scientific men— 
Cuvier, the Schlegels, Blumenbach, &c. The progress of anthro- 
pology during the last seventy years forms the subject of the 
second chapter, which gives us, besides, an interesting and vety 
—— account of the books, periodicals, collections, societies 
methods of teaching, and other details bearing upon the science. 
These two chapters constitute a kind of historical summary 
introduction ; the book itself is divided into three sections, treating 
respectively of general questions, the common characteristics of the 
human race, mixed races and crossings. An appendix gives us 
the scheme proposed by M. de Quatrefages for the classification of 
the different branches of the great family of mankind. Our author 
is a monogenist, and his conclusions are consequently oP ; 
those which are just now current. His style is remarkably simple, 
and his method ‘is so clear that the book will be interesting ev? 
to readers who are comparatively ignorant of natural history. 
Lighthouses, their history, their construction, and their ay 
are treated of in the newest instalment of the Bibliotheque 
Merveilles.+ M. Renard, Librarian of the French Admiralty, has 


bd sur les Progrés de Anth ic. Par A. de Quatrefages. 
L. Herhette & Co. & Co 
+ Les Phares. Par Léon Renard. Paris and London : L. Hachette 
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e task of rendering this subject popularly intelligible, 
What was the of lighthouses 
ad did the ancients understand the building and management 
of them ? Such is the first point we have to ascertain. From 

fabulous colossal statue of Rhodes, and the remains left to 
ie the fire-towers erected by the Romans, we come to more 
LA tific details when we turn to M. Renard’s second chapter. 
the various methods adopted are successively noticed ; 
planatory woodcuts show the ground-plan and working of these 
structures, and their geographical distribution is like- 
wise carefully stated. A special chapter is devoted to French, 
snd another to English, lighthouses. We have next a review of 
what may be called the adjuncts or accessories of lighthouses, 
uch 28 Hoatin -signals, buoys, &c. The sixth chapter is more 
of a sensational character, and gives us a picture of life in the 
ne tower. Finally, we have anecdotes of the wreckers 
who in days of yore subsisted on the havoc made by the sea, and 
often by delusive signals lured ships to destruction for the purpose 
der. 
whether many persons, except professed theologians, 
know much about the school of mystics which flourished in Spain 
icularly during the sixteenth century. Saint Theresa, ohn 
‘avila, and Luis of Grenada, are names to be met with in many 
books of devotion, but they suggest nothing to ordinary readers; and 
few think it worth while to inquire into the history of these per- 
gonages, and the influence which they exercised on their age and 
country. ‘This deficiency M. Rousselot has supplied in a very curious 
work.* We may remark, at the outset, that mysticism seems to be 
the essential character of earnest religious conviction amongst the 
i When Castile and Aragon embrace Christianity, it 
js in a mystical form; leaving scholasticism and fine-drawn 
ent to Abelard or Thomas Aquinas, they are satisfied 
with contemplating the Divine Being, not making Him a subject 
of discussion. As soon, however, as these ecstatic dreamers have 
to deal with an unbeliever or a heretic, their energy returns, 
and they exchange contemplation for action. Thus we see the 
Arabs and the Jews victims of the most dreadful persecution 
which the history of the middle ages records; and we find the 
ever-busy Inquisition springing up as part of the national in- 
stitutions amongst the quiet mystics of Spain. It is curious 
that during the domination of the Arabs in the Peninsula in- 
tolerance should have been on the side of the vanquished, 
and that the rulers of the soil should have found themselves 
driven into measures of persecution by the intolerant zeal of 
those they had conquered. The religious i M. Rous- 
selot remarks, preserved the national of Spain; but when 
that principle becomes all-absorbing, it degenerates into a fana- 
ticism which sacrifices to itself commerce, civilization, material 
prosperity, and intellectual culture. Thus the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum was once condemned by the Spanish Inquisition! 
Whilst reviewing the catalogue of Spanish thinkers, our author 
notices, of course, Suarez and Cardinal Ximenés; and he observes 
that foreign mysticism had very little influence on that form of con- 
templative religion which flourished under the shadow of the 
Escurial. The Spanish ascetic writers have an originality of their 
own, and they represent a peculiar growth in the field of theolo- 
gical literature. Another subject which claims a place in an 
account of Spain during the sixteenth century is the spread of 
Protestant doctrines, There was no reason whatever, M. Rousselot 
believes, for fear on the part of the Spaniards lest the views of 
Luther and Calvin should ever take root on the further side of 
the Pyrenees, A form of religion which constantly appeals to the 
senses is the only one likely to be popular in that country, and 
accordingly the ideas of the Reformers might have safely been left 
to dwindle away without any resort to penal measures. After 
these preliminaries, our author proceeds to notice the chief repre- 
sentatives of Spanish mysticism ; and he concludes with a general 
review of its c teristics and results. 
The second volume of M. de Bourgoing’s Histoire Di ique de 
P Europe + treats of the events connected with the first coalition 
t Republican France in 1792. It begins with the campaign 
Dumouriez, and ends with his defection after the battle of 
Neuwinden. In dealing with this subject many difficulties have 
to be overcome. In the first place, it is extremely puzzling to 
find out the true character of French diplomacy at that epoch. 
Of all European States towards the end of the last century, 
and was the only one in which the great home and foreign 
questions of the day were openly discussed by the representatives 
of the nation, and even now opinion is still undecided in France 
#8 to the respective merits of Necker and Calonne as financiers. 
In the next place, the inquiry into the military operations of the 
time offers many difficulties; ‘and finally, the sources of informa- 
ton as to the relative streygth of the conflicting forces are neither 
, obstacl . de Bourgoing appears to have orm 
task very creditably. His chief eaaidies are pee and 
M. Thiers, but he consults also the documents which English and 
un diplomatists have left on the episodes of that wonderful 


"The 

‘ twenty-second volume of Napoleon’s Correspondence ¢ has 

ust appe he documents it contains are more than seven 
in number, and refer to the last nime months of 1811. 


Par M. Paul Rousselot. Paris: Didier. 
istoire Diplomatique de pendant In Rivolstion 

Par de Bourgoing, Vol. 2. Paris: 


What an immense mass of events appear crowded together within 
that short space of time! We see the first symptoms of the storm 
which was soon to burst over Russia, e letters <a 
between the Emperor and the Uzar become less and less friendly ; 
the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg receives strict instruc- 
tions as to the line of conduct he is to adopt, and orders are given 
for the organization of a observation on the Vistula, At 
the same time, the unfortunate Peninsular campaign still goes 
on, King Joseph gets more and more to feel that he is a mere 
tool in the hands of an ambitious conqueror, and that he is 
not master of his own actions. Then there are the affairs of the 
Church. Elated by success, the Emperor believes that he rei 

supreme in the sphere of religion as well as in that of secu 

matters. He summons a Council in Paris, causes investigations 
to be made with reference to the oath taken by the Bish ops at 
the opening of the Assembly, and seems bent upon carrying out 
in all their force the principles of Gallicanism, or, as we should 
say here, Erastianism. Both at home and abroad events thicken, 
and complications arise on every side. Yet Napoleon finds time 
for matters of comparatively trifling importance. The works to 
be carried out at the Paris , Soe the Pantheon, the markets, 
engage his attention; he gives orders for the restoration of the 
Palace of Versailles, and decides on the ceremonies that are to take 


place on the occasion of the christening of his son. Altogether 
this new volume of the Napoleon Correspondence is one of great 
interest. 

Bohemia is a country with which Western E is not by any 


means well acquain And yet the history of Bohemia is very 
curious; and at the present time, when the problem of German 
unity excites so much discussion, it may not be unprofitable to 
know something about a nation which forms a kind of connecti 
link between the Slavonic and the Teutonic races. Students 
medieval history and of the Reformation period need not be told 
that Bohemia once occupied a distinguished place in the annals of 
the world. John Huss was one of the earliest martyrs of religious 
liberty, and the Thirty Years’ War—that war which finally pro- 
duced the atom of political equilibrium—originated on Bohemian 
territory. It is bed worth while, therefore, to study a people 
which holds so conspicuous a position in the great Slavonic 
family. The book which we have now to notice in connexion 
with this subject * is interesting, and some of the details it — 
are placed before us with considerable skill; but it is wofully 
deficient in point of unity, and is more like a collection of essa: 
than a well-digested volume, It is the joint work of a French- 
man and a Bohemian, who have also secured an army of collabora- 
teurs for the various topics discussed. This circumstance detracts 
very much from the artistic merits of the work. Moreover, the 
historical part is remarkably incomplete; and the section devoted 
to the literature of Bohemia, instead of furnishing us with a satis- 
factory résumé of the whole subject, contains only a few special 
disquisitions which leave the most salient points untouched. The 
illustrations are of the roughest and clumsiest character. 

The biographies of celebrated musicians have only been 
admitted, so to say, into the circle of literature. Henry Bay. 
indeed published, many years ago, under the pseudonym of 
Bombet, the Lives of Ha and Mozart; but they excited little 
interest. The fact is, that, except in Germany, the taste for 
music was not fully developed, and the noble art itself was 
regarded merely as an amusement, and not as a serious occupation. 
The bi hical sketch of Beethoven +t which is now before us 
is ouube considerable merit, and deserves a great deal more 
than a casual glance. Madame A. Audley, the authoress of this 
neat and unpretending little volume, reminds us in her intro- 
duction that as lately as the year 1820, Beethoven’s symphonies 
were received in Paris amidst hisses and ironical laughter; and 
it was only bya kind of trick that Habeneck, the conductor of 
the band at the Conservatoire, could be prevailed = to face 
once more the prejudices of the Parisian public. es, for- 
tunately, are now completely altered, and Beethoven is as much 
appreciated on the of the Seine as he is at Berlin or Vienna. 

adame Audley’s excellent brochure is compiled from the most 
authentic documents, and is written in a very entertaining 
manner. 

M. Delaunay’s account of astronomical science { presents a 
complete and accurate description of astronomical discovery. He 
gives a short survey of the explorations made by astronomers in 
the planetary system ; he then on to examine M, Foucault's 
ingenious method for _— e movement of the earth round 
the sun; he describes the most recent charts drawn of the heavens 
at various latitudes, and, after devoting a few phs to 
comets and shooting stars, concludes with an explanation of the 
newest instruments employed by scientific men in their o 
tions. 

M. Alfred Maury, who has undertaken to relate the progress made 
in archeological science§ during the last twenty-five years, begins 
by showing how the sources of information offered by manuscripts 
and other written documents have been necessarily comparatively 
stationary, whilst fresh excavations and diggings have brought up 
coins, fragments of architecture, statues, bronzes, and artistic 


* La Bohéme Historique, Pittoresque et Littéraire. Par Joseph Friez et 
Louis Léger. Paris: Lacroix. 
+ Louis van Beethoven, sa Vie et ses CEuvres, Par Madame Audley. 


Correspondance de !Empereur Mapoléon I, Vol.2a Paris: Plon. 
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veliquie of every kind. M. Maury’s report presents us first with a 
long and highly suggestive account of numismatics. Metrology is 
next considered, for it would be impossible to understand thoroughly 
the coinage of the ancients if we did not likewise know what 
were their weights and measures. Then comes the science of 
g tics, or, to speak more plainly, of engraved stones and gems. 
pture, terra cottas, mosaics, paintings, and vases form the 
subject of the second division of M. Alfred Maury’s work, which 
likewise contains much useful bibliographical information. 

The French Académie des Beaux-Arts proposed, in the year 8 
of the Republic une et indivisible, the following subject for a 
prize :—What were the causes of the perfection of sculpture 
amongst the ancients, and how can we reach to the same perfec- 
tion? Emeric David, who obtained the prize, discussed the pro- 
blem in a book which is still justly celebrated. A short time 
ago the theme offered to competitors was the history of sculpture 
in Greece and amongst modern nations, together with the causes of 
its pro; and its decay. The volume now before us* is the 
successtul essay, and it fully deserves the reward bestowed upon 
it by the interesting manner in which facts are grouped together, 
and the excellent views it contains with reference to an important 
branch of the fine arts. It is divided into two parts. We have first 
a kind of historical survey of Greek sculpture, beginning with the 
earliest known monuments, and tracing the development of the 
art down to the disciples and successors of Phidias. A separate 
chapter is devoted to religious sculpture, and another to monuments 
of a more secular character, like the Discobolus, the Laocoon, and 
the Niobides. From the times of Greece we pass on at once to 
Italy and to the Renaissance period. A long’space of decay has 
intervened, and when sculpture suddenly revives, the influence of 
Christianity and of modern society has completely altered the 
conditions of its existence. French art occupies the entire con- 
cluding division of the book, to the exclusion, we know not why, 
of England and Germany. 

Liberty for genius, and method in teaching—such is Messrs. 
Ménard’s motto. Liberty and morality, says M. André Albrespy, 
are the two essential conditions of art in its healthy develop- 
ment.t By way of illustrating this remark M. Albrespy gives us 
a short sketch of the fine arts from the appearance of Christianity. 
He traces the influence of strong religious belief through the 
‘wonders of medieval sculpture and architecture ; he denounces as 
a return to heathenism the whole intellectual movement of the 
Renaissance ; and he shows us art crippled by the influence of 
‘men like Louis XIV., just as much as it was perverted through 
the patronage which the Pope Alexander VI. gave to the painters 
and sculptors of his own time. Art cannot perish, but it must be 
transformed; and if it aims at reconquering the proud position 
it once occupied, it should not forget that wholesome moral 
teaching, high and noble ideas, afford its only source of legitimate 
influence. 

Messrs. Hachette’s illustrated book this year is of a 
nomica! nature.t Let us suppose Mrs. Glasse’s celebrated hare 

’ caught, here is the way to cook it. Brillat Savarin and Grimod 
de la Reyniére would have rejoiced in this splendid monument 
erected to the noble art of victualling; Apicius would have 
looked with wonder and amazement at the resources of modern 
cuisine as compared with the vaunted refinements of classical 
cookery. M. Jules Gouffé is the author of this sumptuous 
volume. He has been moved to compose it by the sight of the 
unutterable platitudes into which the notabilities of culinary 
literature are constantly falling. It seems that the servum pecus 
of imitators have found their way even as far as the kitchen, and 
have ravalé la profession so a3 to degrade it in the esteem of all 
true judges. We had hitherto believed that cookery was one of 
the exact sciences, and that there was only one way of roasting a 
_——- just as there is only one way of constructing a parallelo- 
gram. It seems we were mistaken. M. Gouffé is an excellent guide, 
and we can trust him thoroughly. Nor should the humble house- 
keeper be frightened at the sight of an octavo which seems only 
fit for the luxuries of a West-end Club; /a cuisine de ménag 
receives its due share of attention, and if transcendental dinners 
can be prepared from the formule therein contained, so may the 
simple repasts of Government clerks and commercial travellers. 
The whole realm of the kitchen will find in M. Goutlé’s Livre de 
Cuisine an irrefragable authority ; and numerous illustrations in 
the way of chromolithographs, woodcuts, and even geometrical 
figures enable the novice, not only to distinguish between good 
and bad meat, but to lay the cloth tastefully and to fold a napkin 
comme tl faut. 

The novels we have to notice this month are unusually poor. 
M. l’Abbé * * * continues his series of clerical tales, and the Curé 
de Campagne § must now take its place as the latest production of 
the auteur du Maudit, Since the publication of his first work, the 
anonymous denouncer of eed despotism has been uniformly 
moving in the same track. His stories are dreary repetitions of one 
another, his characters are stereotyped, and the style is monotonous 
in its turgidity. If all the enemies of the Romish Church were as 
harmless as M. 1’Abbé * * *, the Pope would have little to fear. 


* De la Sculpture Antique et Moderne. Par Mess, L. et R. Ménard. 
Paris: Didier. ad 


t eS ng Idées religieuses et morales sur les Beaux- 
Arts. Par André Albrespy. Paris: Lacroix. 

t Le Livre de Cuisine. Par Jules Gouffé. Paris and London: L. 
Hachette & Co, 


We do not know whether M. Chenu’s new volume® ig realy . 
fragment of that gentleman’s memoirs, as it professes to be, 8 
romance the horrible details of which are drawn from the Peli 
fancy. Suffice it to say that the incidents have been fund 
annals of a prison, and that the heroes are thieves and cut-thneat” 
Such is the latest progress of sensationalist literature. We 

by far M. Alexandre Dumas and his animals.+ Every new 
which the smrituel author of the Three Musketeers publises . 
brilliant episode of his eee: Let the reader who “to : 
hour to throw away, and who wants amusement, tum to ‘he 
duodecimo in which M, Dumas discourses so pleasant} about his 
five dogs, his three apes, his vulture, his cat, and his pheagent 


* Les Malfaiteurs, Extraits de Mémoires Inédits. Par A. Chenu, Paris. 
Dentu. 
+ Histoire de mes Bétes. Par Alexandre Dumas. Paris: Lévy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


h TONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS commence, in St. James's 


Hall, on Monday Evening, November on which occasion Madame Arabella 
Goddard, MM. Straus, Piatti, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Benedict will appear. Vocalists : 
Miss Cecilia Westbrook and Mr.Cummings. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, ls.— 
Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New ond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 43 Cheapside ; 
and at Austin's, 28 Piccadilly. 


PUPTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN, at the French 
Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from Halt-past Nine till Five o’clock.— Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, éd. 
ME. ARTHUR TOOTH’S SECOND ANNUAL WINTER 

EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
pee > ated OPEN at the Fine Art Gallery, 5 Haymarket.—Admission (Catalogue 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 &t. 
Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, Tuesday, November 5, at 8 p.a. 
ANTHROPOLOGY AT DUNDEE, by Cuautes W. Devs, Esq., V.P. Man. AS, 
INDIANS OF THE MOSQUITO TERRITORY, by Cotzinson, Esq., F.A.S.L, 


PU CATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES. 
Director—Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour, eng Gar- 
dens, S. W.; 28 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.: and 24 Cleveland Gardens. Hyde ‘ark, W. 
The THREE ESTABLISHMENTS will KE-OPEN for the Thirty-Second Year on Novem- 
ber 15. French, English, German, Italian, History. Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, 
Drawine, Painting, ing, &c.—Applicati to be add d to Mr. A. Rocaz, Cadogan 
Gard: us, SW. 
+ al 
DIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the 
PETITIVE EXAMINATION are prepared by A. D. SPRANGE, M.A., assisted 
Masters of the highest standing in all the usual admissible subjects. Reference to numerous 
ful Candidat Civil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


DIRECT COMMISSIONS.—CANDIDATES are prepared 
by a MILITARY TUTOR, who passed Eight Gentlemen in August, Four in by lo 
upwards of a Hundred during the last Ten years.—Address, A. D. Sprancr, M-A.,12 
Square, Bayswater, W. 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. — CANDIDATES _ for 
+ Woolwich, Sandh or direct C issions in the Army, and (fficers about to enter 
the Staff College, prepared in all the branches required at the Examinations by a 
Married OFFICER, who has passed through the Senior Department at wurst oy the 
active service (Regimental and on the Stasi),and served as a Captain of aoe in 
Crimea. The Advertiser has been peculiarly successful for some years in Military 

The House and Grounds are most advantageously situate at Blackheath. The highest refer 
ences.— Address, A. D. C., Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 


UBLIC EXAMINATIONS, &c.—Backward PUPILS and 


“PAILURES” should Read with a favourite (Ex) MASTER ina distinguished 
School. Succes guarantesd. — Address, 9 Carlton Villas, Wiltshire Road, 
Brixton, 8. 


EDICAL SUPERVISION and 
will Yo! UTH for the Great advantages offered. Terms, £150 
per annum.—Address, G. J.,29 Walpole Street, S.W. 


a3, G.J., 29 Walpo 
LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, with 


N OXFORD MAN, about to take his Degree in Honours, 

Christm TRAVELLING COMPANION or TUTO! 
He Germany, and can ive. good references.—Address, X. Z., Messrs. 
Wheeler & Day, High Street, Oxford. 


A LITERARY GENTLEMAN of good Position wishes to 


BORROW £400 immediately, he being about to commence & Publication o. an to 
and Novel Character. Good Security can be given.—Apply by letter, in the first instance, 
Mr. Jou» MacIwrosn, 98 Jermyn Street. 


0 PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.—Wanted, by 4 


MANAGER 
GENTLEMAN of experience, who has recently vacated his Situation as bility, 
in a West-end Establishment, after Eight years’ Superintendence. Post of seein 


where Trust and Confidence are pre- hase 


mR Curé de Campagne. Par M, V’Abbé ***, auteur du Maudit. 


Bock-heseiag in relation to Trade and Authors’ accounts.—Address, J. M. J 
Barnsbury, N. 
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Recommend a GOVERNESS of unusual (THE AGRA BANK, _ Limited. — Established in 188 


Balj 
desires to 
ve, Ora LADY who lias lived Five years in her Family, and juste leted the E ‘AL, £1,000,000, 
A qualifications isfuction, th as id In’ and A 

Writer's A Danger 10 Heap Orrice-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in the comedian German fluently, and ‘adds to the ordinary unglish routine Tratien, Music, Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
throat ‘erms, £150 per aunum.—Address, A. B. A., 9 Baton Place, Belara Bra in Edinburgh, Celoutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurraches, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
@ prefer PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL and MECHA-~ Current Accounts are kept at the Head Ofte ~ the rms customary with London Bankers, 

INEERING FIRM PUPIL. Premium, 300 gown, and Interest allowed the Credit Balance does not fall be beiow £100, 
Work wical ‘made for Boarding with one of the Firm.—Address, Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, vis-1 

D has an PRESS.—Wanted, at Christmas, an ASSISTANT SUB- ats ai 3 ditto 

to the Tae for a First-rate DAILY LIBERAL NEWSPAPER. This offers an excellent Exceptional Rates for wall periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 

DITOR, a Young Man yy engaged on a Newspaper to obtain ponies and | obtained on application n. 
bout his cgortunity OF A. B, ve Mire tanpeon, 16 Northumberland Street, Strand, Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
sant, W.C. and: Purchaiee efleeted British an nd Foreign severities, in East Indis Stock and 
LABOUR REGISTRATION SOCTETY.—For the | of teams realised. 

; erat Employment of NON-UNION HANDS.—Many Thousand Workmen | | Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 

Paris; end Pubite are earnestly ent support it by their Money and | transacted. 
Servas Servants, and other irst-class Testimonials, are sup- M. BALFOUTR, Manager. 


iptions receiv lessrs. Ransom, Booven. 
Colonel, tion. Visor Chambers, MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION has contributed tothe saving of UBSCRIBED 
Year the NATIONAL recis an from Destrustion. ‘ie 8 AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
12 Lives from a eC Ok to eet the continued heavy demands on their 183 Lifeboat LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
P Appeal nis-Contributions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Winx1s & Co., Courts Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 
HaeaaiEs & CO», D: yall the other London and Country Bankers, and by the Secretary, | rates. 
jin Lew, begat the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London. Claims liberally and promptly settled. 3aMES HO =D 
ua. ILLAND, Superintendent. 
i RHYDDING.—A WINTER RESIDENCE for the 
RT, Beat ITOR.—For detailed Prospectus, address the Mawaorn, Ben [MPERIAL' LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
A Carriage waits the arrival of the Trains at the ‘Ben Rhydding Station. Instrrvrep 1820. 


’ E cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
TER SEASON.—NUELLENS’ ROYAL of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerab! Rates. 
HOTEL._New Proprietor, Mr. JULIUS NUELLENS (late of Aix-la-Chapelle). Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First F' ~ Years. 

nt Proprietor’s continual personal superintendence, this well-known Establish- "The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
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| 

Under the prese’ 

Hotel at Toequay now offers every qoestocs « a first-class Continental | Policies and Surrender Values. 
ment, the only ciality in cheap, Khing | Whole World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 


Hotel, combined with reasonable charges. A select Table d’H 
Clarets. Arrangements by the Weck or the Month, Any in formation by return of fall to te oe 
Shefflelg, Broad and le Pall Mall, 8.W., 
Wate» at the SEA-SIDE.—For Genial Climate and | *roughoutthe Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
Scenery, ILFRACOMBE (facing the Atlantic) is u . Visitors will = | 
find the and attentions ot ILFI HO! EL, from FOUNDED 1836. 
by 8° | T,EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 
7 10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
cieties, YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsncox Paar Rich- |, 
Surrey.—Physician, Dr, EDWARD LANE, M. -A. M.D. Edin. —For 
jiseases, e combin u ents— Exercise, 
the treater ot Turkish Baihe on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. ‘The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. | 
AFE The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
ns, g¢ 5 to 20 per cent. per annum in Dividends on the Outlay. The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq,, Q.C. 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). JOHN OSBORNE, Esgq., Q.C. 
GRANVILLE SI SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 32 Poultry, London, E.C, Established 1852. ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing | 
dis invested in the names of the shove Trustees exce| ally large in 


SECURITY.—Fun 

((HRISTMAS DECORATIONS.—Price List on application. proportion to liabilities. ‘he further guarantce of fully subervibed Capital of £100,000, 

HARLAND & ‘FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. peogue. — tne-tanthe of the total Profits divisible amongst the Assured. Very moderate 
on-bonus miumi 

ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. A liberal system of “Whole World” Policies and other peculiar facilities. | Conditions 
AMUEL FISHER & Co., 83 Southampton Street, Strand, epetally sremet to secure to a Policy, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to | 
tors, &c., and) Manufacturers of every description of CHURCH porte on Life Interests or Reversions. 
| 


C., Ecclesiastical Decora’ 
wa DOMESTIC MEDIEVAL F ‘URNIT A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


mes’s 
rebels GtaINED GLASS Win DOWS and CHURCH CRAMER'S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 
DECORATIONS. 126., 14s., 168., 188., and 20s. per Month. 
pside 5 HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, CRAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s., and 35s. 
nol GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. per Month. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
att ; onan CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 
6, 6d. RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS and HERALDIC DEVICES, 42s. and 52s. 6d. per Month. 
—2! Designed and ved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies E i._NOTE PAPE 
"ER ENVELOPES sn Colour Relief and Style. and PIANOF ORTES for HIRE by BROAD WOOD, COLLARD, | 
LAW. CARD-PLATE eleg: engraved, end 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s. to £5 ts. per Month, | 
slogue WEDDING CARDS. "WEDDING ENVELOPES, BALL PROGRAMMES, CARDS, and 201 Regent Street, London, W. | 
ry OF FARE, Printed and Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 423M ‘ate Street, London, E.C. | 
nnd AtHENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors from Sackvilie Street. 4 West Street, Brighton. | 
St. THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. | 
& SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have atl : 
| CRAMER & OO, Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES | 
aol ment of their Stock for THREE YEARS, after which, and without any further payment whatever, the 
are ve of eir Genera! splay n x alleries | 
Teel 28 GUINEA PIANETTE 10 Guineas per antium, 
ow. Ine arse ground: floor W arerooms, the whole forming, they belicve, the most complete Stock 42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE .. 15 Guineas per annum. 
vem- HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom GO GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE...,..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeee + 20 Guineas per annum. | 
Beatson ae ae by post on application to UZAL & SUN, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 36 Guineas per annum. 
~ en None but the best Instruments sent out : Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entirely 
THE “ FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an | trom the Stock, 
red some time ago in the “Cornhill Megazine,” pointing out the want of QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE, 
taste i 


Suet, Covent Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House A RQUET SOLIDAIRES. —HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 


—, character, at ordinary ‘(rade Prices. Most of the work 
Mt Eastiane, Architect, the author of the Cornhill” Article. PARQUET FLOORS and BORDERINGS for &e., being Manufactured 
y, are laid at less Turkey Carpets, and stand 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, Perfectly. Samples at 26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 
| 
| 


and ‘the Courts of Europe. 
ERRING’S PURE WOVE NOTE PAPER, extensivel 

re to —_ 118, — REGENT STREET; and H== used for many years as the best Writing Paper made, can now we obtained, in 4 

ERPOOL.....+.. 50 7 + 

— WHAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
and County to CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 3s. 6d. plain; Sketch in Heraldic 


SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats of 
NTER.— milled 4 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. Registered, Letter. Manual of pout tree, by CULLETUN, 3 Grant 
Cor f St. M Lane, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Morning ana | bane 

Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes. ONOGRAMS. — Five Quire of PAPER and 100 EN- 

VELOPES, Stamped with Monog: receipt of charge Crest, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for the | Mo jonogram, or Address Dic ved free of charge, if ifan fora very 

Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout | Brrect, Corner of St. Martine Lane, CULLETON, 3 Cranbourne 


With Silk, quilted on Swansdown. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYS, with cra 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor’s Dress for BOYS. M APPIN AN D W E BB 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 7! and 72 CORNUILL. 4 
For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, TABLE KNIVES. SPOONS & FORKS. pattern, —mentel, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 
Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice. = 3) 


TSE BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, | by washing in Warm Water. Donct 


INVALIDS, ana Person 
witl k i igestion.— 10." Dessert. 
AINA. prepare! By Balauce Rounded tvory Handles .... 3 10/6 
ly recommenci Poportions of end ving elements, and is ” 40/ 13/6 
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[THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE oe SILVER. —The REAL | PENARTINS SHERRIES.—Rail paid to an Station : 1 H 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 ars ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTO TON, | OMAS NUNN & SONS strongly recommend the Sune tion ip } 
i] when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Tikington, and Co., is beyond oll compaction the the | ane "Shippers. ood sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; su; 386. Of the abom, Deli 
| very best article, next sterling silver, that can be em either usefully or Amontil +~ 58s.,and 64s.; old Eas and 84s.; 48¢., and Direct 
Tentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished old East, Indian. "Clarets; sound Bordeaux, superior, 24. St Julio ays 
A small useful Set, guaranteed quality for and durebility,ea follows :— Rt. Estevhey st "Emilion, and Marga 408., 50s.; Cantense 
Rese 14 Tour, and Lafitte, 62s. to 12 ac Margaux, 
| Fiddleor Threaa King’s or and 788.—Tnomas Nunn & Sons, Wine, S 
= Pattern. Pattern. ond Conduit’ Street. P Priced Lists on application. Established jueur Merchants, 
foe £83 Hy LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES Os 
i] 1 1 200 24 210 0 re now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in ALES yn0—for § 
10 115 0 LATER, MACKIE, & CO., 38 Wellington Strand, W.C. Caske, by 
1 388 32% 338 | BASS'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE reduced in price 
| 080 o8 090 URTON A This October B wow per —T 
090 010 ono 18-Gallon BERRY AMOLHERS CO & 3 St. James's arriving 4 AX 
1 SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1847, 
O12 $3$ for or Weak Digestion, ble forms for administering this popular remeg 
Manufactured by T. Monsom & Sox, $1, 33, and 124 Southampton Row, Runell § 
tal Bottles at 3s., Ss.,and 10s. each. Bores ot Pietare, 
ms. had singly at the same p and Coffee Bets, by Dishes, GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 


Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done byt the Tonic BITTERS.—Unriv alle d 1 Stomchic Stimulant 6. T 
UTLERY, Warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


“WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM S, 0 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. 8 Dozen, i B ; 
Table Dessert Carvers Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London, aa 
nives nives 
Ivony Hanovres. per per ‘air. EK. LAZENBY & SON’S P ICKLES, SAUCES, and CON. E 
8. 8. d. 8. DIMENTS.—E, & SON, Sol 
Handles 13 0 10 6 50 Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sau and Condimen so long of ty Ay. lebrated Receipts, and Ges 
inch fine Ivory balance Hand! 18 0 140 59 by their Name, are compelled to canlien the Public on ay the in inferior Preparation 
4-inch Ivory balance 21 0 16 0 59 put up and labelled ne close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead prtich are 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ...... 28 0 210 80 Jonsumers having in the ‘Articles are respectfully infi Public, 
i 4-inch finest African Ivory Handles <.:............. 34 0 27 0 12 0 they can be had direct from the Manufact at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edward get 
Ditto, with silver 42 0 35 0 13 6 Vortman Square, London, W wards Street, 
} to, carve: andes, silver Feruies 55 0 45 0 18 6 Priced application. 
Nickel Electro-Silver Han 25 0 19 0 76 
Silver Handiee, ofany pattern 80 HARVEY SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
Bows axp Honw Dozen. 6 celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to that each Bottle bears the scHouls 
11 oO 86 2 known Label, ed * Exizaseta Lazexny.” This lis protected by perpetual inj well. 
23 0 170 46 of t e 9th July, 1853, and without it none can be genuine, junetion 
h: 18 0 15 6 46 E.LA Y & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, DU 
Ditto, very strong riveted Hand 12 6 96 30 the *s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution t the E 
The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and of the newplated Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. BO 
| Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. son) 
| WILLIAM _S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING | 7 ]pRI@S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, ai 
Pe et by sppclotraait, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 43 Mark Lane, London (Ex am Carnis Liebig).—CA _ 
post-paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled out, Baron the Inventor’ * te Label. Pa ris E Gel UR 
and cheapes' for -tea, Soups, Entrées, and Sauces. ne Ib., 148.; Half Ib., 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, I ll Wholesale H id the Co Noricz.— other 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, of desig- 
STOVES AND FENDERS, T 
| MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, gered ha ITTING CANDLES of all Sizes and in variow 1 
KITCHEN RANGES, FROM Is. PER POUND UPWARDS, may now be had Everywhere. comprise | 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
Gane (J. C. & J. FIELD'S PATENT). — 
TABLE CUTLERY, ‘ They are safe, clean, and economical. fitting pl Candlesticks without either paper or scraping, T°. 
BATHS AND TOILET. WARE. OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUBN 
ATHS AND TOILET WARE, j . 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, CH 
TURNERY GOODS, &e. whose are inqvensed Ly Frosty ont W eather, SPENCERS Al 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; cmd wd thickest enal them to COLLEC 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | Yard, London. Ven the Kingdom, in Bottles at 1s. Hid. cl .—May be hhad of alf Medicine 
PuURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; the M OLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 
are the Cheaper it in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New LUST ATED CATALOGU PUREST NORWEGIAN. 0) 
with Priced F URNI: ISHING LIST, gratis and post-free his List is arranged to facilitate 4 R 
Purchasers in the tion of Goods, and comprises Table c utlen Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, Prize Medals, Exhibitions of 1862, 1865, and 1966. 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, Bedding, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods,Culinary Utensils, See “ Lancet "—“ Dr. Hassall "—** Dr. mera Smith "—* Medical Times,” &e. 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c._DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. Sold by all Chemiste in led Bottles at 2s. 3d. per Half-pint—Newbury, St. Paul's “ 
Established a. p. 1700. Churchyard; also of Morson, ithampton LS. "Squire 277 Oxford treet; Schacht, Finsbury 
Place ae i Turner, Fleet Streeti Darby & Gosden, Leadenhall Street; and Wholesale of Peter 
HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the | ™ ler, 22 Mineing Lane, E.C. H! 
: newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. i 
CHUBB & SON, St. Paul's London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord former! 
Street, Liverpool; and Fields d Price List sent free. 
[IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, | — 
Pin DING P URCHASERS of the SMEE’S _ BE RING Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
MATTRESS, TUCKER" 'S PATEN'T, or SOMMIER TUCKER respectfully | CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
tioned against various Imitationsand Infringements, preserving somowtet the appearance DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND T 
| of ali umber ALL. SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
enuine Mattress bears the La! ur ‘a . « 
The Smee's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be Pes. 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition,1862, and may THE Ss. coD LIVER OIL “The 
ost Bedding and U, and ly excellent, “The 
Olesale e Manufacturers, powerfi 
: WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury,near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, F.C. PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN, 
FASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, of the Best | Dr. be Jongh'e Light Brown Cod Liver Ol to bea very pure Ol, kel 
; Quality, made to an Pattern, —300 different Shapes on View for Selection and a create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 
t, W. 4 r reet.—An Illustra’ atalogue msum, n,”” re is one kin 
= Oil universally admitted to be pennine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 
[HE 0 only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the | Pe?ore" —__—__ Thuey 
PARIS Lxrosrriom, 1967, has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON Sold only in capsuled Impzntaz Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable Form: 
COMPANY, making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them for of Chemists. Secon 
simplici of construction, beaut ty and variety of work moos hood with the least amount of Sore Constoners, pe 
Inbour. Price £8 and d upwards. Instruction gratis and Prospectus free ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. W 
139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. = 
WINE BINS.—The Manufacturers, FARROW BOOKS, & 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, cy Cc. P t 1 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. —- ART 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. IE NEW OKS. —See at ho 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. SELECT LIBRARY.—N BO! 
The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to F. & . . 
S Sacnsons Is Great ‘Lower Street, for their convenient and sensible Ee Wine Bins, and for MUDIE'’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER. 
Ber gs.” City 


MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP | BOOKS. 
i i See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for NOVEMBER. This List contains 
Molt LE’ 8 JATENT EARTH CLOSETS on. View, and in than One Thousand popular Books at the lowest current pr ue. «with a large Selection of be | 
Limi! vent arde' : COMPANY, of the best Authors re-issued in elegant bindings for Wedding and Birthday Presents 
M ANS, Manager. Schoo | Prizes.—Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
, Manager. 


PERFECT freedom from COUGHS in Ten Minutes is secured FENGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, late 


Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—They give instant Relief, ane rapidly Cure the H LEWIS WINGFIELD’S ALGERIA and TUNIS. An couple Book, ot of tis eh 
Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. Price 18. 1}d., 4 
48. 64., and per Box.Sold by all Druggists. all the of New been placed at the service of Subscribers. 


London, W._ w. 
pan LESS DENTISTRY.—The latest Engeovement in the THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, = 
Construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, and Palates is secured | Letters Patent 
to Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY & SON, the oldest established English Dentists, | ' pH HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strands opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. ions from One Guinea to any amount, according tothe supply regesepectunee 
These Teeth are supplied from one to a complete set, without pain or inconvenience. Articu- | the mm. any ks, English, French, and German. ~emenemeed on publication 
lation and } are ly restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. | with Lists of New Publ: lications, gratis and post fre 
> the tropics, to speakers, in to all who the services A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
is patented system is confider pe 
os pain with restored digestion and natura la Recowmey Consultation free. Teeth fro also be had free on application. 


| 


Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. For the efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide “ cH and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by usin 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PA’ 8 HE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION.—The British C 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for ~ Teeth end Gums. Abyssinia, by Dr. BEKE, Second Edition, considerably enlarged, wi The subject 18 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Illustrations, price 12s. “ There is no man living whose opinion on 


None Genuine unless sigued JE WSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. so valuable as that of Dr. BEKE.”—Atheneeum. London: Lonomans and a 
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November 2, 1867.] The Saturday Review. 


COMPANY UNDER NEW. 
READING SEASON.—Great Success of the GHORGEK ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


Bogks are delivered, CARRIAGE FREE, by the Com- 


Local Agents. 
a REE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT — Arrangements LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
REMow made for the Free Delivery of all the Newest Books to the ° 
will positively be be paid by the Company—TO AND 
Carriage  iptions of £5 5s. or upwards. THE NEW 
a THe PRACTICAL BILLIARDS. By Dvrrox. 
written 
“THE TO VENICE,” ‘by’ TURNER Ingo that game that va that vaviety of Bullard playing, now 
«Monthly Circular.” 
RIBERS of ONE GUINEA and upwards 
with a splendid, Photograph of TURNEn's cliebrated 
“THE APPROACH TO VE 
iT CULAR for SEPTEMBER can be had free on application at the General Tuffen W: 


or any of the Branches or Depdts of the Company. 
00KS SEN THE NEW WORK ON PIGEONS. 
OOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE.—NEW FREE 1 vol. 6v0. cloth, gilt edges, Vee. 64. 
: —Subscription, to all Railway Stations in England. . 
1B DELIVERY SYSTEM.—Subecription, to cereae aa PIGEONS: their Structure, Varieties arieties, » Habits, and and Management. 


RARY COMPANY UNDER NEW See 
a [HE MANAGEMENT. Wein” 


Orrices—68 WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Bricuron BraNcn—80 KING’S ROAD. THE BROADWAY, No. IIL, for NOVEMBER. 
* One of the newest and best of our monthlies. W can cordially recommend the magazine 


GCHOOLS. .—To PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Guide | % i increasing usefulness, and the spirit and energy gy with which i edited.” 


DUCATIONAL and SCIENTIFIC WORKS, CLASS No. III. for NOVEMBER 1967 
E BOOKS, &e. OUR SCHOOLS AND. COLLEGES (3s. 6d. besides giving vies lars Conrants: 
in ol 
ae val Schoolrom the leading Publishers in the United 1. BRAKESPEARE ; or, the Fortunes of Free Lance. By the Author of Guy Living- 
Rosert Hanpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 2, WALT WHITMAN. By Bucnaxan. Pasquier. Chapters 10—1 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. By Joux Cox. 
()UR SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By Hernert Fry. The | Rowsixa bows 10 BRIGHTON, By W. W. 
6. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. With 2 Illustrations. 
Rosset Piccadilly, W 7. BULL IN THE WHALE’S BELLY. By Saexronovs. 
(yuk SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. The New Edition of | * THE,BROADWAY OF NEW YORK. By Rovsur Tours, late United States Vice- 
868 will contain a 1 ddition to its List of Schools, and will also 
tee principal Schools and Colleges connected with the Learned Professions. an — 
London: Roseart Harpwicxs, 192 Piccadilly, W 
Tog PRINCIPALS of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS.—Mr. THE NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
a FRY Py be greatly obliced by a prompt return of the Form of Questions 1 
of the Edition of OUR SCHOO AND COLLEGES for 1868, now nényen, See Ee Almanack for 1868, 160 pp. 1s.; 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. Christmas 1867. 
BOOKS, EDUCATIONAL WORKS, &c.—All Edited by Eomunn 
ADVERTISEMENTS teoended for the Edition for 1868 of OUR SCHOOLS AND Contents: 
COLLEGES, should be sent to the Publisher as soon as possible. ON THE CARDS._THE HAND. By Tuomas Ancuzr. 
London: Harpwicrr, 192 Piccadilly, W. HEARTS. By T. W. Roserrson. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. stitched, 
ROME and the REVOLUTION: a Sermon. By Archbishop SPADES. By W.J. Prowse. 
MannivnoG, D.D. THE TRICK. By Tom Hoop. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. adh A ——— Nae HER GOVERNESS WENT SKATING. 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, MRS. BROWN’S Sxercarsr. 
THE MAD ARITHMETICIAN. Marnews. 
ORACE’'S ODES, EPOPES, and SECULAR SONG, AN OLD PIE WARMED UP AGAIN. By W. Bac. 
newly translated into Verse by CHARLES STEPHENS MATHEYWs, AM. MY PANTOMIME. By Sioxey 
formerly of Pembroke Coll. Camb. Tyrwhitt’s Scholar for 1824. THE WORLD OF FASHION. By Auraep T — 
London: LoneMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. THE STEEL MIRROR. By W. W.Fexx. With a Page Illustration. 
; ; * A GREAT SUCCESS AT SLOCUM PODGER. By Cuances Ross. 
Just published, in Sve. prise cowed, THE HISTORY OF HUM TEH DUM TIH. By W. 
Ta THEORIES of COPERNICUS and PTOLEMY. By A SONG FOR THE SEASON. By Save Cuanxe. 
A WRANGLER. THE MISERIES OF CHRISTMAS. By Mrs. J. H. Rippete. 
senate tale take the question as mathematically settled may get some good from this me iy BUSEST GOES HOME FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
“The author makes out a very feasible case for Ptolemy.""—Builder : : Lover. 
areuments ts he add duces to she chew the fi fallacy of cur proofs are both numerous and W. Bavwrow. 
THE CONVERTED CLOWN. By W. 8. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. By J. Asuny Srenay. 
MR. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S GREEK READING-BOOK. THE WIDOW THAT DWELT AT SHOE-SAN. By W. Bavwrow. 


Lately published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. canes, patty YEAR. 
‘CRIPTORES ATTICI, for the Use of Harrow and other ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 

Schools; a Collection of Excerpts, progressively arranged, from Xenophon, 

Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and Lucian, with English Notes, adapted for the Middle 


} aa HENRY MusGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
on, 
“When the Norrs contain explanations they are always valuable, and Mr. MACLAREN'S GEOLOGY. 


Winxnss's renderings shew that he is at home both in Greek and in English, and 

— Tare a among scholars of being able to find the very best representatives Second Edition, crown Svo. en yt Wood Engravings and 6 Maps and 
one language for-the idioms of the other.. . We are glad to see that important 7 

but much neglected portion of Greek Grammar—the true meaning of the GREEK THE G GEOLOGY of FIFE and the LOTHIANS, including 

PaRTicLes—brought, in the Notes, into such prominence, by a scholar who is quite Descriptions of Arthur's Seat and Pentland Hills. By the late C 


a home in the subject.” s. RE a nee 
ag LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brace. London: Loromans & Co. 
Tesdy this day, the Fourth and very much Enlarged Edition, 70 Plates, Coloured,of | on the PENTATEUCH. By Harvey Goopwrx, 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Lioxzt yf 


QPOANTC PHILOSOPHY. Vol. II. Ontology, or First | Anognili, and Chaplain to his Excellency the 
ion of the Sciences. By H. Doneaty, M.D. Rivinortons, Waterloo Pace, London Oxford, and Cambridge. 


London: Tritexer & Co. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. This day is published, 1s. 
THOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. By Homo. Por- [THE POSITION snd PROSPECTS of the CHURCH of 
traying the Design of the Bible—Man’s Individuality—and, Freedom of the Soul; &c. IRELAND touched upon ia TWO SERMONS : the First pocachod in 8S. Patrick's 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. Cathedral, Armagh, on the 16th S ander efter Trinity, 1867, at the Coneen cration of the ht 
Reverend the Lord Bi of Deary ick's Cathedral 
Price cd. on October 22, 1667, at the Annual Visitation of His Grace Dublin. By 
Second Edition for the Present Season. ConTENts : | Les, D.D., 
ice-6. aah o of the des Anglais, the ne new first-class London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Rrvixorons. 
the Promenade des Anglais, facing the Sea. ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Just publidhed, Sep. fo. 04. MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT: an on into the Natural 
EPILEPsy and ITS CURE. By Beaman, their y Govean, Aut ‘Author of of “ The Philosophy 
R.C.S, London : Megat Pouverte 


London: Rensuaw, 356 Strand. 
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The Saturday Review. [November 2, 1gg7; 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No ‘CCXLVL, was THE ARGOSY 
published on Tuesday, 15th . 
Contents? MR. 
1. ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
FROM MOSCOW. The Decemner Number will commence a New Volume of THE ARGOSY, 
4. TALLEYRAND, MACINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING Siem dato be unter 
4 ND, le ” 
5. THE TALMUD. * ’ of “ East Lynne,” and will be published at 13 Tavistock Street, Strand, 
6. SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. The December Number will contain the Opening Chapters 
7. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. by Mrs. HENRY Woop, entitled of a New Serial Story THE 
8. THE. ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. fl 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. ANNE HEREFORD of in 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
to be continued from Month to Month until completed, 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXIX. gst’ 
(For NOVEMBER), 2s. 6d. 
Cineniads CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND, 
1. Monasticism in England. 5. Joe Haller’s Niece. 
4. “ Old Sir Douglas.” tion, and the Accomplishments. .—Leading feature: Profuse ii illustration in Chrome. I 
Dublin: Heraert. London: Hurst & lithography. Artin tts higher walle will, pag all ch productive arts, I. early in (RA 
| choice Works of the greatest Painters in Oil and Water-colours, Ancient and Moderna of Holy 
PARIS UNIVERSAL HBXHIBITION. hich are regarded as accomplishments will be ably treated by the with 
From the “ Times," October 18, 1867. 1. Landscape Painting, by Mr. Aaron Penley, Senior Professor of Drawing and 
‘ t ‘Addiscombe, Member of the New Water Colour Society, aud author Painting 
ART-JOURNAL, where will be found a careful repre- aud of various THE 
sentation of nearly every masterpiece of Decorative Art in the Exhibition.” 2. Figure Lym oe jot « Ld sermon Smallfield, of the Old Water Colour Society, 
Whose CAN 
With the NOVEMBER Number of TIE ART-JOURNAL (2s. 64.) is issued the Eighth | *#lents as an Art nee as a Teacher are eo well known 
Part ot the ILLUSPRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, containing | | 3. Flower and Fruit Painting, b by Mr. T. Gronland, “the ablest At Artist in this department Bev. 
nearly 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS the P nnn Conins and the Collateral Studies, by Mr. George Alfred Rogers, Artist in Woodty THE 
Ch dali, Queen, &C. &C. 
Paper iangings, Papier-Maché Ware, Sculpture, Porcelain, | by Messrs. W. & G. Audsley, whose magnificently illuminated Works here the 
Live-Exonavines; I." An Italian Family,” after Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.: II. “The by dverntve illustration Prof 
of eral stone Marbies ing, in the most attractive form and in every branch, the highest kind of Tt teaching, 
Co: jUTIONS - Materials and Products i i § 
Granites, 2c: 'by Professor Ansted ; “The F ‘urniture of the Universal Exhibition,” by J. Arts, by who has specially selected CUR. 
Atkinson ; Memorials of Flaxman,” by G. ‘Teniswood, I!lustrated : “ Roy: "Hibernian 1 
Academy ;" “ Paris Exhibition ; ‘Schools of Painting En, lish Heraldry,” The Journal, THE MOL, TTT be publiched weekly, end contain 1s 
Iilustrated ; “Titian’s Drawings. ont E ugravings from his Works ;” “ Doré’s Vivien,” aud he privilege of By 
Guinevere ; Art Gossip and Notabilia ;" ac. Chromolithography to the full size of the “ Garvagh Raphael,” tor which the Br 4 av 
London: Virtus & Co., 26 Ivy Lanc, Paternoster Row. — 9,000 guineas.—F ull Prospectuses, which alone can convey an idea of the crest nt vale ofthe 
 aaeenaane ournal, may be had on application to W. J. Day, 20 Cockspur Street, London. N 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. L0 
| "THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary, OUR MARKETS. —THE BUILDER of this Week contains Sub 
! and Social. a Paper on the Present Condi in Germany, with Nin. Ant 
Novempsn Conrents: trations of St. Mauritius Church in hh and the new — ral at Lienz— Wanted. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. , ee for London— Engineering in India—' The — Mayor and the Art- -Union—Mixture of 
CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM. Dy the Rev. Styles in one Buildinz— Architectural Education—Town versus Countrs—The Sewagelia- 
LE CURE D'ARS. Second Paper. By the Eorror. 1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. We 
Le ay | cacao LATIN PRIMER. Second Paper. By the Rev. E. lv 
M.A. 
MR. ARNOLD AND MR. SWINBURNE. By Perer Bayne. EF UN ALMANAC. Edited iy Tom Hoop, 
| BISHOP PERCY’S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. By the Rev. W. L. Bracxrey, M.A. AD 
: Fun’s versal Exh’ jon—F un's 
NOTICES OF BOOKS: —— Illustrated byt the ‘Srst a\rtists, and engraved by the Dalziel Au 
J Electra 's Verse Translations from Propertius—De Liefde’s Office, 80 Fleet Street. cro 
mance 
London : Srmauaw & Co., 5 Ludgate Hill. (COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION in FRENCH, THI 
Now ready, No. XCV. on by Awnronix Rocue, Director of the Educational Institutes; Knight of the Légion 
bs *Honneur. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. _Is, | GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, avec EXERCICES et CORRIGE. Adoptée per le Conseil * 
i With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and George Du Maurier. Impérial de l'Instruction Publique. 5: édition. Each |s. 6d. 
ABREGE de la GRAMMATRE, avec Each Is. 
" DU STYLE et de la COMPOSITION LITTERAIRE. 3: ¢dition, augmentée de 50 pages. %. 
HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS. 3° dition, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 
»  2l.—George and Julia. LES PROSATEURS FRANQCAIS, morceaux choisis avec une notice sur chaque auteur, ‘ 
o 22.—In the Library at Castello. & édition, 4s. 
+ 23.—The Curate Cross-exaimined. LES POETES FRANCATS, morceaux choisis avec une notice sur chaque auteur. 7¢ écition, 4, 
THE REGRETS OF A MOUNTAINEER. HISTOIRE de FRANCE. _3 dition, refaite, avec 8 cartes historiques et un résumé des 
SHOOTING STARS, METEORS, AND ABROLITES. événements jusqu’ ‘en 1867. 2 vols. 12mo. 7: 
JOLTINGS | FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN UNDEVELOPED on poke, d for the Examinations, have been adopted in a greet many 
UE 4 t IIT. rance. 
JOAN OF ARC. By G.A.Sitcox, With an Illustration. Paris: Detacnave. London: Ta0axen. 
elie Pe NEW WORK BY “ THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


pos 2.—Cormoran. ‘ Now ready, | vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 2is, 
3.—An Ogress, 


THE SATIRISTS OF THE REFORMATION. "THE FOREST and the FIELD. By H. A. L., “The Old 
BY THE SEA-SIDE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. Shekarry,” Author of “The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” “The Camp Fir,” 


Surrn, Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


Contents: Steeplechesing in the Deccan—Elephant, Tiger, Leopard, Panther, and Bear 
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and the Crimea—Sporting Trip to the West Coast of A Africa—Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Hi A= 
Dameaze. mus, and Wild Cattle Shooting — Pencillings in Austria during the late Campaign— me: 4 


He hates all false sensation, Ilunting in the Tyrol—Exploration Trips in different parts of the World, &c. 


boy! 
nt, cant, and blatheration, boy! 


d he'll merrily war, London : Savworns, Ornry, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 
Th bough Baa, 
With the follies of the nation, boy! THE COURT OF MEXICO. 
See TEMPLE BAR for NOVEMBER. Price 1s Is. HE COURT f MEXICO.” P 
AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1867. T Kottonirz, late Lady in Waiting to H.M. 4 Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
Contents: London: Sacxpers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Strect, W. 
EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 
‘THE _GIPSIES: om Ellie and Walter. Chapters! and2. With Illustration by F. Gilbert. NEW WORK BY CYRUS 
(Frontispiece. Now ready, 3 vols. post 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of EMINENT MEN. By 
THE PALACE IN CLOUDLAND: Fairy Tale. By L.M.G. Chapters 1, 2, and 3. Revpine, Author of “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary Personal,” &. 
| KING WISEACRE AND THE SIX PROFESSORS. By H. Boxron Forman. With London: Sacunvers, Orrry, & Co., 66 Brook Strect, W. 
yoy NEW NOVEL Su 
ILL. N ” 
WHA? THE CIIILDREN TO DO?” (Nights at the Round Table.) By the Tusk ready ata gute. 
“DOWN BY THE BURNSIDE.” With Illustration. YNCHIN a New Novel. By an 
SONG—“ Rain-drops pattcr on the walks.” Words by L. L. B. Music by Atrngp Scorr Garry. Saunners, Orzey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


EMBLEM—* Who feels the Need seeks the Remedy.” By the Evrror. 


NOVEMBER MEMORANDA. By the Eprror. THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
TALK UPON BOOKS. Just ready, fep. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
AUNT JUDY’S ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. “WRINKLES ”; or, Hints to Sportsmen and Travelions _— 
WN Dress, Equi it, Armamen d C: Life. By H. A. L., “The 
MAGASIES. Author of The Forest and Hunting ¢ Grounds of the Old World,” M 
This day, No. II. (for NOVEMBER 1867), Is. London: Sacnpers, Orrey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, w. 
PAULS: ew Monthly _Magpsive Fiction, Ast, On November 20, 1867, will be published, royal 4to. elegantly bound, £3 38. 
inated by Mrs. Paancrs TIN: 
ALL a Novel. By the Baroness B. pr Widow of the Esq., at-Law. 
at ge _ ‘A few Copies will be issued in folio, £5 
Vicomte’s Troubles. London: Joun Publisher to the Queen, 33 ola Bond Street. B 
THE NEW ELECTORS. 
THE TOURIST AT HOME, Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 6s.; cloth elegant, “ilt edges, 78. 
SECRETS. ADY BOUNTIFUL’S LEGACY to HER FAMILY and M 
f THE DECAY OF THE STAGE. FRIENDS: a Book of Practical Instructions and Duties, Counsels and Experiench 
: THE MILITARY ARMAMENTS OF DHE FIVE GREAT POWERS, Hints and Recipes in Housekeeping und Domestic Management, calculated to increase 
A SHEFFIELD WORKMAN’S WEEK EXCURSION TO PARIS AND Comioris 01 House and Home. Edited by Joan Times. M 
BACK FOR SEVENTY SHILLINGS. Garritan & Faaaan, Corner ot St. Paul's Churchyard, 
ABOUT HUNTING. d Cases in 
GLASS HOUSES. Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts oe a N 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Awtuony Troops. of the Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. .d.; l By 
— Dinner REV TIONS of QUACKS and QUACKER 
- or, and Mrs. Bunce. Derrcron. Reprinted from the * Medical Circular." 
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BOUTELL’S HERALDRY: Historical and Popular. Third 


Noventber 2, 1867-] 


The Saturday Review. 


yk. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
Charles Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith— Pitt 
Fox—Sit Thomas Browne—Schiller, &e, &c, 3 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— 


tosh —Cobbett—Canning. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Lyrros Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. November 5. 


(RADLE LANDS : Egypt, S yria, and the 


Holy Land. the Right Hon. Lady TOF Lea. Roya? 8vo. 


Illustrations. 
LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rost. Fercuson, LL.D., and the 
Rey. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


HISTORY of ROME to the FALL of 


the REPUBLIC. By Dr. Taeopor Mommsen. Translated by 
Professor Dickson. Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo. 


(URIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


Frank BuckLanpD, Esq. Third Series. New and Cheaper Edition, 
9 vols, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


burb. Joun Timms, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Century of 
Clab Life of London,” &e. &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


GIANTS and DWARFS. By Epwarp J. 
Woon, Esq. Author of “Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE ; or, the Harmon 


of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dogumes M‘Cavstanp, Q.C., LL. 
Author of “Sermons in Stones,” &c, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. By 


M.Guizor. New Edition, crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 6s. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 
Forming the New Volume of BentLEY’s Favourite NoveLs. 


STANDARD BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MR. _BENTLEY. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 


BURY. Demy Vols. I. and II., each 15s.; Vols. III. and IV.,30s.; Vol. 16s. 


DR. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. Translated by the 


Rev.P. Dicksox. Vols. I. and II.,21s.; Vol. IIL, 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. (in Two Pars, 168. 
THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION, from 1739 to 1801. 5 vols. small Svo. with 41 Fine Engravings ,30s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.  Eighty-Third Thousand. 
1.THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Contain ming all the Prose and Poetical 
be with 69 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, Tenniel, and Du Maurier. Crown 


4to. cloth, 2is.; morocco, 42s. 
2. THE yt! EDITION. Containing the Life of Ingoldsby, ond, all his 
ngravings of Cruikshank and Leech. 


and Poetical, with the Original 


THE C ARMINE EDITION. An Edition in small 8vo. with Border, and 
6 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
4. THE POPULAR EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. Containing Ballads and Legends 
Dr. Macinn, Father Provr, Lover, the Warsky 
KER, LonGrELLOw, &C. Small 8vo. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S WORKS: 
ai; THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Sixteenth Edition, 


2. ping RISE —_ PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Ninth 
tion, post 8vo. 7s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Tllustrated Banibook of Popular Astzo- 


Romy. By M. Noaman Royal 


MISS AUSTEN’S NOVELS. A Complete Library Edition, 
5 vols. 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 218. 
d Park—Northanger Abbey and Persuasion— 


Emma—™M: 


Phiten and udice, 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. First and Second Series. Each 6s. 


Edition, 8vo. with 975 Illustrations, 21s. 


MCAUSLAND'S Bd, Q. L.) SERMONS in STONES; or, 


Tenth Edition, fep. with 19 Illustrations, 4s. 


MARSDEN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS. 
NOTES on NOSES. By Epa Warwicx. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


THE VARIATION of ANIMALS 


HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


THE CONTINUITY of SORIETURS, a as 


RAMBLES im the RHINE PROVINCES. | 
lithographs, Photographs, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


REMINISCENCES of f 6 , SEPTUAGENARIAN, 1802-15. By 


LIFE in the LIGHT of GOD'S WORD. By Wit1am, Lorp 


of Yorx. 8vo. 


and PLANTS UNDER 
DOMESTICATION. By Caances Danwin,F.R.S. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS of SIR CHARLES 


BARRY, R.A., Architect. By Arrrep Barry, D.D. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 


1789-1795. 


F the 
Fromm the Secret Aschives of Germany. By Professor Vox Saat, of Bonn. Vols. I. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Dean Sranzeyx, D.D. 


A NEW COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 


PICTIONARY. from reas 
Suurs, 


by th 


Declared e 
Femimony of our Lard and of the Evangelists and By Sir W. Pacs Woop. 


THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND: their 


Settlements, Churches, and Industries. By Samvz, Suites. 8vo. 


EIGHTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT in 


the UNITED STATES. By LovisJ.Jznnivos. Post 8vo. 


A HISTORY of the MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 


of the Religious Wars of the Reign of Charles IX. By Henry Waits. 68vo. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into English Blank Verse. 


By Lord Dexsy. Sixth E tion, revised, 2 vols. fep. 8v0. 


P. 


Seppo, Architect. With Chromo-! 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the 


of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By J. Lormnor Morey. 
Vols ii and tv. with Index (completing the Work). 8vo. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT PERSIA. Being the Fourth and 
Concluding Veoume of the = Monarchies of the East.” By Rev. Groncz Raw- 


iinson, M.A. 
HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. From 
the Death of Charts, to the Dissiution of the Leng ty by Cromwell. By 


Awnprew Bisset. Vol. IL. 8vo. (completing the Work). 


SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks in the British Isles 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; includi 


Popes to the Fontifieste of Mishslas Vv. By Dean Muman 
post 8vo. each 6s. 


that of the 


MEMORIALS of the TOWER of LONDON. 
Lord De Ros. Illustrations, Second Edition, with Additions, crown 


By Licut.-Gen. 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, ENGINEER; with an Intro- 
ductory ie of Roads and Travelling in England. By Sences Smurzs. Woodcuts. 
Popular Edition, post 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient Changes of the 
path and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological Monuments. Sir Cuantes 


NINEVEH and BABYLON : a Narrative of a First 
to By A. H. Lavan, M.P. 


Canon 


THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. B non 


B.D., Oxford. Fifth 


MEMOIRS of the EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS—Cimabue 
to Bassano. By Mrs. Jameson. With 50 Portraits. New Edition, crown 8yo. 


QUINTI HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. Cura H. H. 
D.D. With 100 Woodcuts. A New and beautifully printed Pocket Edition, small 8vo. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in P. and the 
ADJACENT REGIONS. By Rev. Eowano Rossmon,D.D. Maps. Third Edition, 


THE ART of TRAVEL: being Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances in Wild Countries. By Faancis Garrox, Woodcuts. 
Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. 


INITIA GRACA. Part IL—A Book for Young 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. FREDERICK WARNE & 0, | 
PUBLISHERS, 
The NOVEMBER Number, 2s., of a 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
THE FUTURE OF LONDON ARCHITECTWRE. By H. Conyneans. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. No. I. The Pre-Economic Age. By Warren Baosuor. 
THE HALT BEFORE ROME. By A. C. Swinnurns. 
ABYSSINIA. By Henry 
THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Wayre Mervitce. 
LUCRETIUS ON NATURE (in English Hexameters). By C. B. Carzey. 
THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL. By W. T. Tuornron, 
CULTURE: a Dialogue. By Frepgaic Hannison. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 


J. F. Ettoy. Demy, with many Illustrations. (This 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


Rosert Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown Svyo. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


Capt. C. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. 
[Next week. 


ABYSSINIA.—NARRATIVE of a JOUR- 


NEY THROUGH ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durtoy. Post 8vo. with 
3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? 


By Tuomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—THE IN- 


FERNO. A Literal Prose Translation. By Jonn A. CARLYLE, M.D. Second 
Edition, 14s, 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE.—COMPLETION 


of the Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Vol. IX. consisting of Glossary, 12s, [This day. 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 8 Illlustra- 


tions, 3s, 6d. [On November 1. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROSEWARN.” 


SABINA. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 
[This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT MARGARET'S 
TROUBLE.” 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. 3 vols. [West week, 
GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. 


STEELE. 3 vols. 


seems to hold 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA, AUTHOR OF “ CHANDOS,” &c. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ovuina. 3 vols. 


[Vert week. 
THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 
“ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” [This day. 


THE ROMANCE of a GARRET. By 


SypNey WHITING. 2 vols, 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. 


By A.M. Dongtan. 2 vols. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. By 


Crown 8vo. 8s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


wing | JESOP’S FABLES. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS from GOLDEN FOUN. 


TAINS: a Fine-Art Book for 1868. Post 4to, beautifully 
gilt, gilt edges, 21s. Tlustrated, coy 


THE SPIRIT of PRAISE: a Collection of 4 


Old and New. Post 4to. fully Illustrated with Illuminations, eo) 
edges, 21s. Cloth gilt, gi, 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA: his Life ang 


Adventures. By CERVANTES. Small 4to. with 100 Illustrations 
cloth gilt, 728 pp. 7s. 6d. by Houghton, 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oniver Gop. 


SMITH. Pott 4to. with 12 Large-page Illustrations 
Kronheim, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. Printed in Colour ty 


THE HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and INSTRUC. 
cloth gilt, ring ~y- Ovo. with 390 


THE PATH on EARTH to the GATE of HEAVEY, 
By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. with 16 Full-page Illustrations 
from Ancient and Modern Masters, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 


DORES TWO HUNDRED HUMOROUS and GRO. 
TESQUE SKETCHES. Royal 4to. boards, 7s. 6d, 


THE CHANDOS POETS. 


Red Line Edition, new type, crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, 
Frontispiece, cloth, new style, gilt edges. ona 


LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 


Price 7s. 6d. 


LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and SCOT. 


LAND. 7s. 6d. 


SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, with numerous Note, 


Price 7s. 6d. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. A completely New ani 


elegant Edition, revised throughout, with Notes by the Rev. Gzo. Frum 
TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo. with 16 Page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s, 


ANDERSEN’S (HANS) FAIRY TALES. A Ner 


Translation from the German, by Mrs. PAULL. Crown 8vo. with 12 Pag 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By Atrnoxs 


Karr. Revised and Edited by the Rev. J.G. Woop, Third Edition, crown 
8vo. with upwards of 117 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE EVERY-DAY BOOK of NATURAL HISTORY. 
Comprising a Note for E Day on the Flowers, Insects, Birds, Animals, 
&. By J.C. Crown 8vo. with 6 Pages of Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


TALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Mrs. 8. C. Hat 


Crown 8vo. illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, cloth gilt, 5s. 


Translated into English by 
SAMUEL CRoxALL, D.D. With New Instructive Applications, Morals, &., 
by <4 GEORGE FYLER TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo. with 110 Pictures, 
cloth gilt, 


MAY and HER FRIENDS. By E. M. B. Crom 
8vo, with choice Illustrations by Lawson, cloth gilt, 5s. 


OLD FRIENDS and NEW FRIENDS: Tales 
Fables, and Emblems. Edited by H. W. Dutcke, Ph.D. Imperial 16m. 
with upwardgpf 100 Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


GEMS of NATIONAL POETRY: a Selection from 
og Small 4to. illustrated with 70 Artistic Designs, cloth 


WARNE'’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 
With Original Contributions by the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe, 


Henry Kingsley, C. Alston Collins, the Hon. Miss Eden, F. W. Robinson, 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
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a | “* Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called,is very well written, and has that kind of force— 
ally the force of feeling—which make: a book ore There is an intensity 
parts—sentiment into strong and the conflict of passion at last reso| on 
: | ifinto pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist......The authoress has depicted the play 
| $f passions-the rage of love, the weariness of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of 
f jealousy, the remorse of failure, the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish 
1 | of shame, and all the misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become Ill 
| very eloquent, always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly 
| =——= It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much force of W 
: ;-— — 1 is so instinct with true feeling. which contains so much of reality, aud which 
| 
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Stirling Coyne, M. Betham Edwards, Hamilton Hume, T 
H. St. John Corbet, William Sawyer, Dutton Cook, Rev. F. Arnold, 31% t 
Goddard, Walter ty Gale, Mrs. Ogilvy, J. E. Aylmer, 
Broderip, J. E. Carpenter, &. &c. &c. Imperial 8vo, Picture Cover, Is. 
AN ILLUMINATED ALMANACK, and 200 Illustrations by 
= Corbould, Macquoid, John Leighton, H. K. Browne, W. Brunton, ‘ 
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The Saturday Review. 


An Illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. IV., for NOVEMBER, is ready this day. 


Contents: 


“NTURFS OF DR. BRADY. By W.H. LL.D. With 
1, THE Chapter 13.—My Trials Chanter The Plight. 


2, SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 


HE FIRE. 
‘TO TOWN. With an Illustration. 
5 AUNT ANASTATIA ON HEROES, 


NS. 
DISADVANTAGES OF CONVALESCENCE. 
BANTAM'S BEQUEST. 
% HALF-BELIEF. 
10. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmonp Yares. With an Tilustration. 
Book I. Chapter 6.—Lloyd's Luck. Chapter 7.—The Linnet's Nest. 
), LADIES’ HACKS AND HUNTERS. 
3. THE HON. ALICE BRAND 'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. IV. 
1 PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. With Coloured Plate, and se 
Illustrations. veral 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 
Family Papers and nurnerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy 
2 vols. (Un the press. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


iN. . A. Sata, Auth f “My Di in America,” &c. 

By G. A, Sana, Author o! y Diary in 

THE HISTORY of MONACO. By H. 
PEMBERTON. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 


0G HUNTING in the EAST; and other 
Sports. By Captain J. T. Newaut, Author of The Eastern Tlunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo. With numerous I!lustrations. [Ready this day, 


NOTICE.—This day is pubiished, 1s. 
THE WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted 


from the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 


BOUND TO PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author 


of “A White Hand and a Black Thumb.” 2 vols. 
of the 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story 


Childhood and School-days of an ‘Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. [/n November. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 
Novel by the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 
By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 


the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. 


By G. A. Henry. 3 vols. [Yow ready. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


KATHERINE S. Macquorp, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &e. 
3 vols. [Meady this day. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 


Cuar.es H. Ross. 2 vols. [Ready this dan. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day, 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom 
3 vols, 


[Ready this day. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” “ ‘The Channings,” &¢. &¢. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


IIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 38 vols. 


(This day. 
WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. Dy Grorcr M. Fenn, 
Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. (Now ready. 
ONLY TO BE MARRIED: a Novel. By 
the Author of “ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly, 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morey 


Fannow, Author of “ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. (Jn the press. 
DOLE. — This day is published, 1 voi. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 
BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yates, Author 


of “ The Rock Ahead,” ‘ Running the Gauntlet,” &c. 


NOTICE.—On December 6 will be published, 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEYS’ 
MAGAZINE, with several Mlustra- 
tions, and Contributions from ; 
The Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
The Author of “ Barbara’s History,” 
“4 The Author of “ Archie Loveil,” 
“THE DETRIMENTAL,” Mrs. LYNN Linon, Messrs. SAMLEY 
» G. A. SALA, CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, ANDREW 
AY, and EpMuND Yates, 


NEW WORKS. 


—+— 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. 


With about 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the superintendence of 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, price 21s. cloth. (On Monday next. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. Commenced by the late JoserH PARKES ; 
continued and edited by HERMAN MeRIVALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Two Portraits, price 30s, [On Wednesday next. 


LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, of Kaisers- 


werth. Translated from the German, with the Author's sanction, by 
CATHERINE WixkwoutnH. Fep. 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
[Un Wednesday next. 


PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, froin 


a Family Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. 
Small 4to. with numerous Lilustrations, [Nearly ready. 


WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From 


the Note-Book of a Mexican OMeccr. By Max. Baron Von ALVENSLEBEN, late 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. Tost Svo. 7s. 6d. 


LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some 


Account of various Cities and Men. By A. K.H.B., Author of “ The 
lecrcations of a Country Parson.” Tost 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 
GRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM 
L. R. Cates, 8yo. 21s. 

vul 


of DISTINGUISHED MUSI- 


Trans- 
8vo. 


LETTERS 


CIANS; viz. Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. 
lated — the German by Lady WALLACE. With Three Portraits. 
price 14s, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S DICTIONARY of 


GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazettcer of the WORLD. 
New Edition, revised to July, 1867. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


CHIPS froma GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


Max Mitier, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Vor. I. Essays 
on the Science of Religion; Vou. 11. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and 
Customs, 2 vols. 8vo. (Un a few days. 


TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. 


Orny Surpiey, M.A. No. VI. Casuistry, 1s.; No. VII. Unction of the Sick, 94. ; 
and No. VIL. The Rule of Worship, 9d. 


XII 


ROME and the REVOLUTION: a Sermon. 


By ArcnBisHorp MANNING, D.D. 8vo, Is. 


ARCHDEACON MARTIN’S REPLY to the 


BISHOP of SALISBURY’S VISITATION CHARGE, MAY, 1867, so far as 
relates to the Scriptural and the Sacerdotal Doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 
8vo. 6s. 


XIV 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Second Series. 


By the Rey. W. Kirkus, LL.B. Post Svo, 10s, 6d. (On Tuesday nexi. 


MARY’S GEOGRAPHY, a Companion to 


“Mary's Grammar ;” illustrated with Stories, and intended for the Use of 
Children. By Miss F, E. Bursury. 18mo, 3s. 6d. ; and Questions, Is. 
(Gn Wednesday next. 
XVI 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD- 


CARVING ; with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F.B. 4to. with 
Twenty Plates of Illustrations. (Jn @ few days. 


XVII 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Joun 


MARSHALL, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols, 


crown 8vo. with many Illustrations. (Jn a few days. 
XVIII 
On DISEASES of WOMEN, &c. By Grairy 
Hewrrt, M.D. F.R.C.P. New Edition, in great part re-written, and illus- 
trated with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. (Un a fer days. 


FRANCIS FRANCIS’S TREATISE on the 


ART of ANGLING. Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author and his 
Gillie, and 15 other Plates. Post 8vo. lis. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


London: IONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. [November 2, 1867, I over 


= 
THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second Edition, now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols, MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ - 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. ANNOUNCEMENTS, TH! 


By thé Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
“ There is a creat deal worth reading in these volumes, The incident: fully and * ’ 


picturesquely told, and we ure especially struck by the Am of Mawes Carmichael, MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INV SION of 
the 


who, as a character in which g and evil are blended, is one of the most natural in the 
boc ok. — Times. CRIMEA. Vols. III. and IV. with numerous Maps, Plans, 


* Old sir Douglas’ is a t dable and whol work of fiction. It is a book yiss 
that pill satisfy the expectations of Mr ona worthy writer HE 
z be @ personal witness of muc’ at is most brilliant in human society,anda | V E E N 
sufferer of much that is most sad in human lite, describes with equal candour and vividness T CON RSION of GLAND. By Count Montarpy. 
the things that she has seen and the sorrows that she has felt.”"_A thenaum nent. Authorised Translation, 3 pres: 8vo. 3is. 6d. Forming Vols. IIT. IV. 
A graceful and touching story. Gertrude is a beautiful character, vadanirably dra re Ge: act fhe — the West.” Vol. III. is published ; Vols, IV. and YV. V. will be able 
‘all Gazette. 


“ The story and consistently worked out, with an enchaining interest.” —Post. 


“ The stor ull of point, spirit, invention, and character.” — Lead: 
“* Old Sir Andon ay is unquestionably Mrs. Norton’ ‘s one ai prose work. There can be little | THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester _ Westminster ay of its 


loubt that in it she t ‘arrow—Rug' their 
sdventage over sil her other. prove works in vigour of interest in profusion of thought and Shrewsbury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and Traditions, the Ate this Miss 
petty, and, more strikingly still, in variety and singularity of character. Itisa work of the (Yow 
ighest order of genius.’ me Dublin’ University Magazine. 
COMPLETION OF MR. WORSLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. BY PROFESSOR CONINGTON, ilp LIBBA 


FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. THE ILIAD of HOMER. Books XIIL to XXIV. Transaig 


“* That her fair form may stand and shine— By by Joun Coxixorox, M.A., Corpus Pr. 


Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
CAl 
iscaiiacsidiga THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN EOG 
GUILD COURT. By George MacDonatp, Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geographical Discovery 
M.A., Author of Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. .F, Author of the the 
. 45 Maps, w dex, bound Un 
ATURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART 8 
0 — 
Now ready, 2 vols, with Ilustrations, 21s. ct the University of Edinburgh. By 
INDE 
“ This book contains a great deal of very useful and ae information, and the author's THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Vol. IL, con Containing 
stories of personal adventure will be read with pleasure.”—Si THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, with 7 Illustrations, 3s. 6a. (Yow ready, 


HNURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of African Explorations j 
—— Search of the Sources of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains Speke be. 
Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Grant, by Gronrce C. Lome M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, E] 


Crown 8vo. with E) 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE. |4 TREATISE on BITS and BITTING. Crown 81, with [Poin 


Late M.P, for Finsbury. = 
> 
By his SON, THOMAS H. DUNCOMBE. BLACE WOOD'S STANDARD NOVELS. 
aneaiiaignianiiéelinmes The New Volumes in the Press will contain : 
WURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. SHILLING SERIES. — 
PENINSULAR SCENES and SKETCHES, 
AMPS 
GAMPSON LOW & CO. NOV ELS, be 
1, THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, By Wenvexi Hormes. 2 vols. YOUTH and MANHOOD of CYRIL THORNTON. 
2, ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By F. W. Rosinson. 3 vols. 
3. THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. By W. Cranue Rossets. 3 vols. 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
4. HUMPHREY DYOT. By James Gaeexwoon. 3 vols. 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
5. NORWOOD. By Hexay Warp Bercner, D.D. 3 vols. 
London : Sasson Low, Sox, & Mauston, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. JOHNSTON'S MAPS of ABYSSINIA, 
COMPANION VOLUME TO “THE GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT,” MAP FROM KEITH JOHNSTON'S “ROYAL ATLAS.” 2i}x19} 


BY OWEN JONES. 
Now ready, small folio, handsomely bound, crimson cloth, gilt edges, £4 4s. 
- from Objects of Porcelain, Enamel, and Woven Fabrics, in the South Sire Bente scannsid 
Kensington Museum and other Collections. By Owen Jones. Comprising 
100 elaborate Plates, brilliantly Illuminated in Gold and Colours, with GOLD SILVER LEAD . 
descriptive Letterpress, and a Notice on Chinese Ornament, forming alto- b] ’ > 
gether an entirely New and Superb Text-Book of Decorative Design, from 


MAP OF ABYSSINIA FROM KEITH JOUNSTON'S “ITANDY RO TLAS.” 
19x15 inches. 1s. 6d. 


Types hitherto little known, and a valuable Aid towards the Success and . 
Development of Ornamental Art. MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. ans 
NOTICE.— WILLIAM BLAKE, ARTIST and POET: 
A Cc S Demy 8v0. 350 pp. 16s. 
The late war in China, and the Ti-ping rebellion, by the destruction and sacking of many 
public buildings, has caused the introduction to Europe of a great number of truly magnificent eBook alt 


works of Ornamental Art, of a character which had been rarely seen before that period, and 
rocesses, 


which are remarkable, not only for the perfection and skill shown in the technica ordinary Book Illustrations. 


but also for the beauty and harmony of the colouring, and general perfection of the orna- “ Mr. Swinburne is known to have in the press an elaborate study upon the poct and painter 
! mentation. Blake, a subject than which none requires more delicate or sharp manipulation, more keenness 
In the following Plates I have gathered together as great a variety of these new styles of | or speciality of sympathy, or more boldness of estimate and statement. To from his own Th 
Ornament as have come within my reach, and I trust that no important phase of this Art has | powers in the poetic art, and from his Essay on Byron, Mr. Swinburne will supply all these 
| requisites in a measure hardly to be rivalled.” —Lossetti's Criticism. 


me. 
wiikoatial collection of Altred Morrison, Esq. of Fonthill, w ho has secured _ finest speci- Also, New Editions, with Author's Corrections. 


Huth, Esq.. in Routh Kensington, and from many objects POEMS and BALL ADS. Fep. 8vo. 9s, 


‘hha 
are especial’ ue essrs. ur ac’ er and Mr. ar m for iber: SONG of ITALY. 3s. 6d. 


I venture to hope that the publication of these types of a style of ornament hitherto little 
= known will be found, by all those in the practice of Ornamental Art, a valuable and instructive CHASTELARD. 7s. ~ 
= in buildmg up we all development of the forms of the past, 

founded on the eternal principles which all g jorms of Art display : 

We have long been familiar with the power of the Chinese to balance colours, but we were ATALANTA in CALYDON. 6s, 
not so well acquainted their power of treating or forms; 
and in the chapter in‘ The Grammar of Ommament ™ on inese Ornament I was led, from my 2 *, 
then knowledge, to express the opinion that the Chinese had not the power of dealing with Immediately, uniform with Swinburne’s Poems, 


conventional ornamental form; but it now appears that there has been a period in which a r 
~ School of Art existed in China of a very important kind. We are Jed to think that this art WALT WHITMAN’S POEMS (Leaves of Grass, Drum Taps, q 
: must in some way have had a foreign origin; it so nearly resembies, in all its principles, the art &c.) Edited and Selected by W. M. Rossertt. of 
of the Mohammedan races, that we may presume it was derived from them. It would be no have met with 
difficult task to take a work of ornament of this class, and, by simply varying the colouring After twelve years of detraction and abuse Walt be me aupeste to o Fortnightly re 
é and correcting the drawing, convert it into an Indian or Persian composition. There is of critical spareciatice in our Literary Journals. , bee the recent Artic Ea = in 
course, in ail these works, something essentially Chinese in the mode of rendering the idea, but Review,” “ The Chronicle,” * London Review,” and recently by Ro Buchanan 
the original idea is evidently Mohammedan. “ The oon 
Moors of the present day their pottery same os te the ait 
: same laws as the Chinese obeyed in their beautiful enamelled vases........ t is peculiar to 4 AD) . 
- = the Chine: spsepenalty in their large enamelled otjects,te the large relative size of the principal LONDON : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 AND 7 PICC. 
flowers the triangulation of the oreas; and it will be seen throughout the plates 
» detail on the surface of the flower, so that the desirable evenness oO e tint is pre- | 
the Chinese ornamentation, triangulation is the main feature; the geometrical | NEW PHOTOGRAPHS. 
ee is —- a= undisguised, but softened by a free treatment of the intermediate 
spaces left by the t gulation. 
The Chinese have, in none of our examples. . by ~~ or shade endeavoured to relief, 
aes though in many of the it is 1 by colour and form; im swethink | « THE LAST DAY IN THE OLD HOME.” Painted by R. B. Martineau. 4 
that the chief value of the publication of this vt he ~ th lies in its suggestive character; 24 in. by 18 in., on handsome India paper ; mount, 40 in. by 30 in.; 
= . it shows how unnecessary it isto be content with the stock forms; and that many natural - by pe fi D i ° ade by Signor Morelli, from the 
: objects may be conventionally rendered 4 in ornamentation without overstepping the bounds of Engraved Title, 42s. Taken from a Drawing m y 
propriety. The Chinese, however, have in this he very such possible Original Picture, at the Painter's request. 
i Tepresentations, and a more moderate suggestion ot rclief would be more artistic. “ EP ”—a very fine 
j The scheme of colouring of the Chinese is peculiarly their own. They deal Benes with | STUDIES FROM THE bat by Henry P. Reve OT: -» «aT THE 
broken colours: pale blue, pale green, and pale pink for the masses: dark pin composition, 21s. KE; LOST IN ted on Card- 
purple, and yellow and white, in much smaller quantities. ‘There is nothing crude or harsh i in WELL;” “AT THE Pray » each 10s. 6d. Handsomely moun 


any of their compositions ; the eye is perfectly satisfied with the balance and arrangement of 
both form and colour; but there is an absence of that purity in the drawing which we find ; board, with Tint and Engraved Title. 


and 
the wetke of the ancient Greeks, Arabs, and Moors; and even in the works of our own day, of | COMPLETE and CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of CARTES DE VISITE 
tea tanicomennnrentael PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS in general, on receipt of Six Stamps. 


PUBLISHED BY & T. GILBERT, 4 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
(Back of the Bank of England.) MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 590 
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Miss BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
In November, most profusely Tllustrated, 1s. 


“BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 


most lavishly illustrated and the best Work of 
ay¢ This will be the the kind ever attempted. 


4iss BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


novel is perfectly original, and it exhibits, in perhaps a stronger light than 
predecessors, the author’s peculiar talent—constructiveness.......+ In 
has exceeded her former achievements.”—Morning Post. 


«mis 
ay of its 
this Miss Braddon 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
le- handsome! 
THE 


CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


Thoroughly revised, and in parts re-written. 
N.B.—Miss Braddon’s other Works will appear in due succession. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


MARIO, LABLACHE, TAMBURINI, GRAZIANI, 
SIVORI, ROSSINI, &. &. 


At all Libraries, 1 vol. 14s. 
THE 


ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


“ We might find many tempting extracts, but our readers had better get the book for them- 


os dietrcint of the hook we have a long succession of amusing anecdotes and eat 


hiy enjoyed must be read in cue order, as they occurred, 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


ENCYCLOPAXDIA BRITANNICA. 


21 vols. 4to. and Index, price £25 12s. 


— 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NEW STORY. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Orville College,” &c. 


On Monday next, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE: 


A Novel. 


LONDON: CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


In the press, and will be published immediately, 1 handsome vol. crown 4to. 


THE TOWERS AND TEMPLES 
OF ANCIENT IRELAND: 


Their Origin and History discussed from a New Point of View. 


By MARCUS KEANE, M.R.1LA. 
justrated with One Righty six on Wood, chiefly from 


DUBLIN: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., 106 GRAFTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


New Novel by the Author of “ The Schoolmaster of Alton.”—NEWBY, Publisher. 


LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. 


“One of those very rare novels that will attract and please all readers, and, moreover, be 
Appreciated by all thinking people.” — Northern Times. 
It will ensure for its author a fame that will endure beyond the time when the great bulk 
“Geers Ee Mae Fairfax’ iain every 
master ton’ un le 
respect immensely superior.”"—Sussex Advertiser. 


New Novel Edited by the Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” ‘Common Sense,” &c. 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 


“The book is simple, reflective, and true to human nature.”—Brighton Kxaminer. 


New Novels to be published immediately. 
AUNT BETSY’s TRAINING. 2 vols. 
mval DOCTORS. By Fraxx Taottopr. 2 vols. 
OF SANDHAM. By Ons or Tuemsenves. 1 vol. 
Gases GAZELLE. By L. F. Arstnrono, Author of “ The Two Midshipmen,” &c. 
CURRENTS. By Atron Crype, Author of “ Maggie Lynne.” 3 vols. 


‘ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the Lluman Body is subject. 


man; and it will attract even the least studious 
can describe nature with uncommon power.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL' |W. BAKER, 


8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 2ls. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF 
ABYSSINIA 


AND THE 


SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


phical riddle which hitherto had been extremely perplexing, ont <4 
a 


It solves finally a frosts: 

adds much to our information respecting Egyptian Abyssinia, and the different races 
spread over it. It contains, moreover, some notable instan » 

prising skill ; it abounds in animated tales of exploits dear to the heart of the British 


ces of English daring and enter- 
reader, as the author tells a story well, and 


This day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 3is. 6d. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


BLACK and WHITE: a Three Months’ Tour 


in the United States. By Henry Latuam, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s, 6d. (This day. 


FINE ART: chiefly Contemporary. By 


WILLIAM MICHAEL Rosserti. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 10s. 6d. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS—DE IMITATIONE 


CHRISTI. With Illustrated Borders designed after Albert Durer and other 
Masters. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


THE PSALTER and CANTICLES. Pointed 
for Chanting, with Marks of Expression, a List of appropriate Chants, and 
short Explanatory Notes. By the Rev, HENRY PULLEN, M.A., Minor Canon 


of Salisbury. 8vo. cloth, 5s, (Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


Ready this Vol. I. large crown 8vo. with 20 Steel Engravings and 89 Woodcuts, 
ee paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VANITY FAIR: 
A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 
By W./M. THACKERAY. 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD 
EDITION OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The Second Volume will be published on November 30, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Nearly ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE LATE REV. 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Late Chaplain to the Embassy at Berlin. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNIILL. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


By J. R. MORELL, 
Formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Next week, New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. with 62 Illustrations by Walter Crane, 
engraved by W. J. Linton, and a New Map of the Forest and rs 
Geological Sections, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW FOREST: 


Its History and Scenery. 
By JOHN R. WISE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


In a few days, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 5 Tilustrations, és, 


ARMADALE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


4. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 6 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 66 CORNHILI. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTEs, 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES: 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6; Octaves, Chat 


Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble; cash price, 27 Guineas. 


At 13 Guineas per annum, an English Model PI ANOFORTE, by” Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Wala 
ease, 67 Oetaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. ut 


At 20 Guineas per annuin, a Foreign Model PLANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Thre 
Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 


At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of 
the Hirer. 
Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 


Illustrated Lists may be had on application to Cuarreit & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF HARMONIUMS, 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


ALL THE BEST 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), after which the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, 


A Three Stop, price 16 Guineas, or 31s. Gd. per Quarter for Three Years. A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A Ten Stop, price 
26 Guineas, or £2 12s. 6d. a Quarter, And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion, 


Lists on application to CuarreLy & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, 
With Sixteen Stops, Percussion Action, and all the latest improvements, price 60 Guineas; or if hired fur Three Years certain, paying 5 Guiness 


per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, without any further payment whatever. 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


ALEXANDRE’S EXHIBITION MODEL, 


FOR THE CHURCH, 


With Thirteen Stops, Venetian Swell, &c., in Oak case, price 32 Guineas; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 3 Guineas per Quarter 
in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. An excellent Harmonium for Church or Chapel. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 


Ilave an enormous Stock of Grands, Semi-Grands, Obliques, Cottages, Pianinos, &c., in every kind of wood and of every description, by Broadwood, 
Erard, Collard, &c., lately returned from hire, which may be purchased at very moderate prices, These Instruments are, in many cases, equal to new. 


THE DIGITORIUM. 
(PATENT.) 
This remarkable Invention materially assists any Person to Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium in an incredibly short time; 
and can now be had (price 15s. 6d.) of the Wholesale and Retail Agents, Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co. 


Testimonicl from Brinley Richards, Esq. 
“Your Digitorium is one of the most simple and useful inventions which I have yet seen for the use of Pianoforte Players.” 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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AVES, Chet 
in Walnyt , PE AND ROME. is advantageous to us. We might possibly make out that this 
2d Tne EURO touched our interests ; and so*fur our Government might avow 
HE present position of the Temporal Power is said gene- | a completely secular reason for wishing a dangerous cause of 
‘Property rally to be a matter that concerns more or less all the | disturbance to be at an end. But this is ee be remote source 


Buropean Governments. And in a sense this is true, for there is 
0 nation:that is not affected by the agitation which the anta- 
ism of Italy and the Papacy keeps on foot, and all but 
ome or two of the very small Protestant nations contain a 
catholic population large enough to make the proper solution 
of the difficulty a matter of importance to them. But the real 
ition of the different Powers of Europe towards Rome is 
ofthe most varying kind. Putting Italy aside, there are some 
Powers which consider themselves bound to protect the Pore, 
and, if not to take his side and make his cause their own, 
at least to see that he has everything he can reasonably 
wk. France is, of course, the chief of these nations, and she 
isat this moment the mainstay of the temporal power. Then, 
in, there are Powers like Prussia, which do not propose to 
uphold the temporal power by force, but conceive themselves 
to have a special interest in the Roman question being brought 
toa proper issue ; they claim to be consulted on the point, 
ad do not consider the maintenance or dissolution of the 
temporal power as a matter lying outside their ordinary 
ghere of politics. Lastly, there are Powers like England 
aud Russia, which decline to have anything to do with the 
question, and treat the temporal power as something which 
other nations may discuss and regulate as they please. 
This last is so much the simplest case that we may soon 
dispose of it. In England a great amount of interest is taken 
m the subject of Rome. English and Irish Catholics 
look on the victories of the Pontifical troops as victories won 
om their side. Strong Protestants think GarrBaLpr a saint 
whose mission is to smite Antichrist. ‘The large majority of 
ordinary Englishmen are perturbed at the notion of GarIBALDI 
disobeying the laws, and at the suspicion that the Italian 
Government alternately eggs him on and imprisons him, but 
iu a general way they wish Italy to get all that she can get. 
Some statesmen, of whom Lord Dersy is, or ought to be, one, 
think the existence of the temporal power a positive advan- 
tage to England, because it affords a guarantee that the 
spiritual power of the Pore over English subjects shall not be 
wielded to the advantage of some one or more of the great 
Catholic Powers that in time of difficulty might be openly or 
secretly hostile to us. Some people think, again, that the 
temporal power renders service to the general cause of Euro- 
pean order, which they prize so highly. Others, again, think 
that unless Italy is satistied, Europe can never be quiet. But 
these are only opinions. England, as acting through her 
Government, can do, and will do, nothing in the matter. 
Nothing would tempt Englishmen to make themselves a party 
to any settlement of the Roman question, or to contract any 
obligations to the Pore or to Italy. It is utterly in vain to ask 
any guarantee whatever from us for the Pope. We would not 
guarantee him Rome apart from the rest of his territory; or 
the Vatican apart from the rest of Rome; or his bedroom apart 
fom the rest of the Vatican. Let us hope, also, that we shall 
hever again repeat the offer of an asylum to him if he likes to 
runaway. If he chooses to go to Malta, we cannot prevent 
any more than we could prevent him if he chose to come 
tv London and hire a house opposite to that of Dr. Cumsne. 
But why should we trouble ourselves to ask him to annoy the 
English Government at Malta, which he most certainly would 
do if he were there, or to come and terrify honest Pro- 
testants in Bloomsbury? Let us leave him entirely alone; 
and if we are not going to do anything for him or against 
him, the less advice we give other people as to the way in 
which they ought to treat him the better. ‘The only possible way 
in which the temporal power can be said to concern our Govern- 
ment 18 that we practically find that its existence involves the 
advances of large bodies of French troops into the 


price 


Guineas 


of danger to us, and we have no intention whatever of trying 
to force France to free us from it. Any representations we 
can make on the subject must therefore be of a very faint and 
mild kind, and the days are now, we are glad to think, gone 
by when Lord Russe. used to write fierce despatches, ending 
in nothing, for the amusement of foreign nations. 

Prussia is not like England. In the first place, Prussia, as 
a matter of fact, makes use of the temporal power of the 
Pore, has diplomatic relations with him, discusses with him 
and his officials arrangements affecting the Catholic subjects 
of Prussia, and sometimes exercises an appreciable influence 
on the Papal policy. Then, again, Prussia has not only 
Catholic subjects to regulate and protect as England has, but 
Catholic allies or dependents in South Germany, whom it is 
necessary to: conciliate and befriend. Count Bismark, in his 
recent letter, avows that he considers himself the champion, not 
of German Protestants only, but of German Catholics as well. 
And lastly, Italy stands in a relation to Prussia very different 
from that in which she stands to us. Little more than a year 
ago, Prussia and Italy were actually in arms together as allies, 
and Count Bismarx speaks of Italy as of a friendly Power in 
much more than the ordinary sense. Italy is an ally with 
great claims on Prussia, and Prussia acknowledges these 
claims all the more readily because Italy may hereafter be of 
the greatest use to Prussia. The Italian army is not very 
powerful, but it counts for something; and France, if she went 
to war with Prussia and Italy both, must divert at least a 
hundred thousand men from Prussia to Italy. The gist of 
Count Bisark’s letter evidently was that he was not going to 
split up Germany by embarking in a war the object of which 
was to injure the Pope. If he was to fight on the same side 
as Italy, he must find a purely secular ground of quarrel. 
Nor, indeed, would he allow Italy to treat the Pore as 
GaripaLp1 wished to treat him—to chase him out of his 
dominions, seize on all he bas, and send him forth to exile 
and indignity. Italy must satisfy Prussia that she is willing 
to secure for the Pore a position worthy of him. What 
position is worthy of the Pore is a matter of opinion, 
and opinion differs as widely about it as opinion can well 
differ about anything. But Count Bismark knows very 
well what are the limits within which Italy can give him 
what he says he asks of her. A palace to pray in, 
and an unbounded liberty of gazing at ruins, was the 
position which, not so very long ago, Louis NapoLeon 
thought worthy of the Popr, and it may be imagined that 
something of the sort was running in the head of Count 
Bismark as he wrote. Italy would have no sort of objection 
to granting thus much, and therefore the Catholic difficulty 
will cause no real barrier between Prussia and Italy, so long 
as war is not made expressly to get hold of Rome, and to gain 
what the Catholics of South Germany would consider to be a 
victory over themselves. 

The cause of defending the Pore has been entrusted 
to France by the other Catholic Powers, chiefly because 
France would not allow any other Catholic Power to 
interfere. Spain could not do any good by herself, as 
she could never get an army to Rome if Italy were free 
to fight her single-handed, first at sea and then by land. 
Austria might interfere effectually, but it would create 
enormous difficulties in the internal government of Austria 
if an intervention bitterly disliked by a large section, 
and probably by the majority of the representative Assembly, 
were attempted in what is now a constitutional country. 
Spain and Austria cannot therefore interfere, and are obliged 
to leave interference to France. But it is not only that 
for reasons of their own they would find interference diffi- 


ceatre of Italy, a Power friendly to us, and whose independence 


cult; even if they were willing to interfere, France would 
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not let them. This interference is not merely a religious matter. 
It isa secular and military undertaking. France at present 
insists on the right of placing, whenever she chooses to say the 
Pore isin danger, large bodies of troops in the centre of Italy, 
but she will allow no one else to do this. She would notallow a 
single Austrian regiment to be sent to the Popr’s assistance, 
for she does not want Austria to be able to take Italy at a 
disadvantage. Spain she naturally keeps back, for Spain 
could only intervene in Italy if France also intervened, and 
what use could Spain be to France? Spanish help would 
indeed be worse than useless, for it would represent a fiercer 
fanaticism than France can tolerate; and a fanatical ally, 
though contributing nothing to the success of an intervention, 
might very seriously hinder France in framing a settlement of 
the cause of dispute that would be equitable to all parties. 
France therefore claims to act, and is allowed to act, 
as the sole representative of the Catholic world in the 
treatment of the Roman question. But it is not to be 
supposed that the representation of the Catholic world is 
a mere farce, that France considers herself to be bound by 
no ties to those whom she represents and does not recog- 
nise that they have any interests of which she ought to be 
careful. On the contrary, it must make a great difference in 
the position of Louis Napro.ron that the Emperor of Austria, 
for example, confides to him the task of protecting the Pore 
which Austria herself used once to fulfil, It is true that 
Austria no longer discharges this duty because France has 
forcibly compelled her to relinquish it. If Louis NapoLeon 
let the Italian troops into Rome to-morrow, Francis JoserH 
could do no more than grumble and remonstrate. But the 
Emperor of the Frencu wishes to be on good terms with the 
Emperor of Austria, and must, therefore, in some degree attend 
to his wishes. It is, too, an old dream of Louis NaPoLeon 
that he should be the head of a Catholic league, and 
that Austria, Italy, and Spain should be allied in arms and 
policy with France. If this dream is impossible unless he 
conciliates Italy, so is it likewise impossible if Spain and 
Austria think the head of the proposed league utterly un- 
trustworthy. The dream is only a dream anyhow. There 
are no signs of such a league now. But it must make some 
difference to Louis Napo.eon that he has dreamt it, and at any 
rate he cannot now deal with Rome exactly as he would if he 
had not accepted a position which gave Spain and Austria a 
right to call upon him to represent them fairly if he represents 
them at all. 


THE FENIAN TRIALS. 


¥ trials at Manchester have been entirely free from the 
indecerous interruptions which were designed to throw 
a slur on the conduct of the preliminary investigation. 
Neither the prisoners nor their counsel disputed the judicial 
calmness and dignity of the inquiry, nor did the principal 
criminals deny, except as a form of conventional rhetoric, 
the justice of the verdict. It is true that ALLEN himself 
thought it worth while to profess his innocence, meaning, | 
probably, that he felt no remorse for the act which he had 
committed. The supplementary professions of Irish patriotism 
were almost equivalent to admissions of guilt; for, if the 
prisoners had not planned and executed the outrage with 
which they were charged, they could not reasonably have 
taken credit for their services to the Irish cause. The 
assertions of some among them, that they had not contem- 
plated injury to life, only illustrate the difficulty of half- 
educated persons in understanding their own motives and 
intentions. That forty or fifty persons, including several men 
armed with pistols, should attempt to rescue a prisoner, 
and yet not intend to injure the policemen in charge, is 
an inadmissible theory. The offence of which ALLEN 
and his accomplices have been convicted excites indigna- 
tion, not by its extraordinary atrocity, but by the insolent 
audacity of its perpetrators. The fine phrases which 
they recited after conviction are perhaps calculated to 
confuse weak judgments; but the pretension of a right 
to assassinate English officers of justice in the heart of the 
kingdom, for the constructive benefit of Ireland, effectually 
dispelled in Manchester the vague sympathies which are 
too often cherished for sedition and disorder. The vulgar 
agitators of the Reform League, with their repentant Presi- 
dent, mistook English feeling when they professed sympathy 
with Fenian treason and murder, as grossly as they miscal- 
culated on Irish prejudice when they gratuitously took part 
with GaripaLpI. The counsel for the Manchester prisoners 
exercised perbaps a sound discretion, as well as an undis- 


nel who belon to the city or neighbour ‘ 

attributed to local irritation or alarm. It was evident thro 
the whole course of the trials that the feelings of the ‘ 
tators, who probably belonged to the humbler clases 
entirely on the side of the prosecution. If Mr. Bratps Ye 
hereafter execute his threat of deluging the streets of 
with blood, he may perhaps find that Governments d 
societies are not necessarily more tolerant of resistance jn = 
portion to the increase of the democratic element jn their 
composition. 

The lawless encouragement which has been lavishl be. 
stowed on the Fenian conspirators by the leaders of ll 
American factions, and more especially by the Pantie 
has produced its natural effect in persuading criminals tha, 
they are entitled to the protection of a foreign Government in 
their anarchical crusade against law and order. One of the 
Manchester convicts attributed his fate to the all i 
gence of the American Minister in England, in not defendin 
him, by some unexplained method, against English prosecution, 
When the Presient, the Speaker of the House of Represent. 
tives, and the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
publicly encourage Fenian enlistments, humble adventures, 
may be excused if they forget or misapprehend the purpose of 
their patrons. The chief dignitaries of the Republic, while they 
affect to violate international law and the plainest rules of 
morality, are only canvassing for Irish votes at American 
elections. The claim of immunity as citizens of the United 
States is curiously inconsistent with the profession of 
patriotic devotion to the cause of Ireland. If Fenian 
criminals are Americans, they are piratical intruders; and 
if they are Irishmen, they are indisputably rebels; but 
an understanding the original acuteness of which has been 
blunted by histrionic sentiment is incapable of discerning 
the horns of the most palpable dilemma. With one exception, 
the unfortunate men who are about to expiate their share in 
the outrage at Manchester deserve the negative credit of 
confining themselves to the Irish version of the standing 
apology for crime. The inconsistency of repudiating the act 
of which they boast may be pardoned to victims of their own 
wickedness and folly. The hasty admirers of mock-heroic 
utterances after capital convictions ought to consider that 
there is little merit in uttering challenges which entail no 
risk of a response. During the Reign of Terror some of the 
vilest of mankind shared the fate of innocent and noble 
victims, and all indiscriminately adopted the prevailing 
fashion of uttering high-flown sentiments on the scaffold. 
The only convict at Manchester of whose guilt there can be 
any reasonable doubt abstained from the use of inflated and 
irrelevant language in his protestations of innocence. ‘The 
sad necessity of vindicating justice is rendered neither more 
nor less painful by the excuses of the culprits. 


An incident which has occurred in the trials at Dublin has 
furnished a subject for an extraordinary burst of treasonable 
declamation. ‘The prisoner Warren, who had taken part in 
an armed expedition for the invasion of Jreland, claimed, as a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, the right of an alien 
to be tried by a mixed jury of English subjects and 
foreigners. As WARREN admitted that he was an Irishman by 
birth, his advisers must have anticipated the decision of the 
Cuier Baron, that by the law of England allegiance is indis- 
soluble; but the disaffected portion of the community hopes 
that the claim of a continuing sovereignty over American citi- 
zens may lead to a collision between England and the United 
States. ‘The organs of rebellion boast, in insolent defiance of 
public order, that the American Government must resent the 
assertion of a doctrine which, according to an extravagant 
interpretation, would have made WasHiNcTON and 
English subjects to the end of their lives. The Irish Govern- 
ment is accustomed to tolerate extreme licence of the press ; but 
it is difficult to understand the value of either ordinary o 
exceptional laws if Dublin journalists are allowed, not only to 
preach insurrection, but to invite foreign interference © 
secure the impunity of treason and murder. The sophistry 
which was employed in England to extenuate Trades Union 
assassination is reproduced in a form, if possible, more offen- 
sive in Ireland. An anonymous writer who professes . 
to be the murderer of two unoffending policemen defends his 
crime as an act of war ordered by an independent Govern 
ment. Public apologies for prevalent forms of wickedness rn 
almost more criminal than the outrages to which they app’), 
for no fallacy is too gross to disturb moral perception oad 
the distinction between good and evil is once subjected to 
cussion. ‘The patrons of BRoaDHEAD are perhaps sufficiently 


puted right, when they challenged all the jurymen on the 
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ized; but the Irish promoters of anarchy ought to be 
wile responsible for their complicity with treason. The 

«net WARREN, Who seems to have conducted himself with 
ety and self-respect at his trial, is not to be blamed for 

ing any course which may have seemed to him to afford 
10 of safety. Like other victims of English tyranny, 
i new that he was sure of a fair trial; and in protesting 
Wr the jurisdiction of the Court he thought that he had 
jgovered an additional resource. His demand of a mixed 
would have been embarrassing if one inconvenient 
rami of English jurisprudence had not incidentally cor- 
cod juries to slits, axe bot founded on. 

‘on of mixed juries to aliens, are both fo 

Ss éondition of political society. The rise of a great 
ad independent community of English descent would alone 
nike it proper to recognise the legal consequences of perma- 
pent emigration ; and the same cause renders it necessary 
‘hat conspirators and traitors should be tried by loyal subjects. 
jf a Spaniard or a Frenchman resident in England is charged 
with ef or with violence, there is no difficulty in finding 
din jurymen free from all suspicion of sympathy with his 
cime; but an American who has organized civil war in the 
Toited Kingdom would be certain of acquittal if one of his 
countrymen sat on the jury. 

Although WarrEN called himself an American citizen, he 
als affected the character of an Irish patriot, and the tech- 
sical rule by which he retains the liabilities of an English 
abject was therefore consistent with reason and justice; but 
ifhe had. happened to be a native American, the Court would 
necessarily have granted his request of a mixed jury. Although 
the prisoner himself, by an excusable blunder, seems to have 
thought that he was exempt from English jurisdiction, . wee 
yholly immaterial for the purposes of the prosecution whether 
he ~ a subject or a Pa It has never been dis- 
puted that every Government takes exclusive cognizance of 
al offences committed within its territory ; nor can WARREN 
aid his companions have seriously believed that they were 
aititled to the protection of the United States when they 
landed in arms on Irish soil. The attempt to found a quarrel 
between the two nations on the indulgent maxims of English 
law was plausible enough to please the Fenian imagina- 
tin; but Mr. Sewarp himself will hesitate to claim a right of 
interfering with the theory or the practice of English domestic 
jurisprudence. The arbitrary inference that the claim of 
continued allegiance might in some other case be vexatiously 
enforced furnishes no ground of complaint until the case has 
actually occurred. ‘Ihe supposed instances of the founders 
of the American Republic happen to be utterly inapplicable ; 
for when the independence of the colonies was recognised 
in 1783, the allegiance of the revolted subjects of the Eng- 
lish Crown was, by a necessary inference, transferred to the 
Government of the United States. The condition of later 
emigrants would be regulated by the general rule of English 
law; nor can it be denied that cases of hardship and injustice 
might result from the enforcement of the ancient doctrine. 
Several European countries permit emigrants to renounce 
their allegiance, requiring them at the same time to forfeit the 
tights which they previously enjoyed; and there is no reason 
why English law should not allow a similar licence, on condi- 
tion that the change of domicile is absolute and final. When 
an Irishman who has become an American citizen resumes 
a share in Irish politics, he necessarily sacrifices the im- 
= say may have acquired by his transfer of 

egiance. If Kossuru, who was lately an American citizen, 
the laws of Hungary, would undoubtedly 

eait with as a subject of the Hungarian Crown. It is 

absurd to contend that an Irishman am by a few years of 

Py amng in the United States, acquire the right to be tried 

y or treason, in his native country, by a mixed jury ; 

but the Government ought not to forget the possible presence 
of indigenous Ameri the Feni i 

Americans among the Fenian conspirators. 

is happily no doubt that, both at Dublin and Man- 

» the trials have been conducted with moderation and 

Perfect fairness. ‘The American Government has no right to 


inquire into the process by which the prisoners have been 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


HE Circular in which the French Minister of Foretan 
- Arrairs expressed the views of his Government on the 
: ance of the Italian troops into the Papal territory was a 
a that must have made a most painful impression on 
I dij It was studiously cold, offensive, and humiliating. 


indeed, scrupulously abstain from treating the advance 


of the Italian troops as an injury to France. If it had 

not been so far discreet, either war or the downfall of the 

Italian monarchy must have been the inevitable, result. 

The Emperor did not at all want either to crush Italy or 

to hand her over to a republic. He therefore only ab- 

stained from entailing on himself evils which he was anxious 

to avoid. No Italian can be particularly thankful for this. 

And, short of seeking a ground for an open quarrel, he 

did as much to hurt the feelings of Italians in the Circular 

as he well could do. To the injury of an open rebuff he 

added the injury of patronizing those whom he was blaming. 

He would have it seem as if he, and he alone, knew what 

the true interests of Italy are. The Italian people are 

utterly ignorant of what is good for them; the Italian army 

is not to be trusted; Italian Governments only last for a few 

days, and have no notion what to do while they do last. 

Vicror EmmanveL has some good impulses, and is open in 

some degree to right reason, but there is no relying on 

him. Fortunately, there is one man, a foreigner, who 

knows exactly what Italy ought to dv, and what is best 
for her; and he is kind enough, not,only to give Italy 

advice, but to see that she takes it. The advance of the 
Italian troops beyond the frontier was very bad policy, and 
this has to be explained to the Italians, who are like the 
English, Conservatives and want a most disheartening amount 
of educating and drilling before they can be got to see how 
things really stand. This is the gist of the French Circular, 
and it is because this tone is adopted so much as a matter 
ot course that Italians must have been so much wounded 
by it. That the Emperor should publicly announce that 
the advance of the Italian troops was not arranged with 
his secret connivance was fair enough. Louis Naro.reon and 
Vicror EmmanveL have plotted together before this, and 
have had many secret understandings and arrangements. It 
was not an unnatural supposition that here again something 
of the sort was going on, and that the Italian advance, 
though openly objected to, was secretly approved. If the 
Emperor, knowing that his previous conduct had exposed 
him to such a suspicion, chose to dispel it, he was quite at 
liberty to do so. He might, however, have said as much as 
this in a very few words. But he went on to lecture Jialy on 
her folly, and also to treat this act of the Italian Government 
as something monstrous. It was quite opposed, as his 
Minister was made to write, to all international law. Why 
so? It is absurd to treat the Pore as an independent 
Sovereign who, when threatened by revolution, has a right 
to call in one friendly Power and to reject the services of 
another. If this is the position of the Pore, how does 
it happen that the September Convention ever existed? 
What business have the Italians and the French to go bar- 
gaining about the Pore and his territory? Why should Italy 
have been asked to agree that he might have his Crusaders to 
help him? There is no general principle of international law 
which touches the case of the Pore. He is a great exception 
to every rule. Among European Sovereigns he, and he alone, 
is entirely dependent for the possession of his throne from day 
to day on the assistance of foreigners. This creates a danger 
to the Power which governs all around him, and into the 
heart of whose territory these bands of alien soldiers are in- 
troduced. That, when fresh and larger bands of these soldiers 
are being poured in, the neighbouring Power should likewise 
advance into the territory, may be impolitic or contrary to 
treaties, or not justified under some special circumstances of 
the case, but it is certainly not a violation of any clear 
accepted doctrine of international law. 


This is what the Italians have to complain of. The Emrrror 
has been hard with them. He has not only acted adversely 
to them, but he has treated them as if they were his in- 
feriors, doing a thing at once wicked and foolish which he was 
obliged to stop. It is impossible not to feel that he had an 
object to serve apart from that of guiding Italy in the right 
road. He was rather down in the world, and he wanted to 
show his strength. He feared that France was not so much 
thought of as she ought to be, and so he made an example 
of Italy. In the days when he was sure of his strength, and 
sure that the world recognised him as a successful, original, 
and bold ruler, he could afford to be very pleasant to Italy. 
But now he has got nervous about himself and his position..- 
He remembers Mexico, and pays it off on Italy. He thinks 
of Bismark, and kicks Menabrea. He knew that Italy must 
give in, and so he had an easy victory. Unfortunately, not 
only he, ‘but all the world knew it too. These little 
maneuvres generally defeat themselves. The Emperor has 
gained no glory or renown or respect by making Italy knuckle 


under, The most that can be said is, that he has once more 
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shown his subjects that he dares to do something. Few 
Frenchmen will be proud of this new intervention, or will think 
it any credit to them that the raw disorganized troops of Italy 
are unfit to cope with double their number of Zouaves and 
French veterans. But the Emperor had shown so much 
indecision (ately, that it had begun to be doubted whether 
he would ever decide anything again. By his conduct in this 
present crisis he has just raised himself above the level of 
utter inactivity. But that is all. He might have got all that 
he has got now, yet have been much more friendly and just to 
Italy. There is indeed one contingency under which his con- 
duct is justifiable. If it be true, as has often been rumoured, 
that Italy has been intriguing with Prussia, and trying to barter 
her assistance against France for the possession of Rome, the 
Emperor cannot be expected to be very friendly to her now. 
There are no known materials from which any outsider is 
entitled to draw the deduction that this is the real state of the 
case; but it is just possible that Italian statesmen have been 
letting it be understood that they would be on the side of 
whichever Power would give them Rome. If so, the Emperor 
might very naturally feel that Italy would have no reason to 
complain if he gave her to understand that such intrigues 
made him less friendly to her than he used to be. But even 
then it can scarcely be said to be good policy on the part of the 
French Government to have been so cold and arrogant to the 
Italians. France does not really strike Italy hard, for she 
wishes Italy to exist, and to exist under a monarchical 
government. But if she is not to be hit hard, what is 
the good of hitting her gently? If there was a danger 
previously lest Italy should side with Prussia, is there less 
danger now? On the contrary, the Italians will consider 
that they are in a great measure released from that load 
of gratitude to France which they considered was weighing 
on them. 


This is so obvious, and the general effect of the recent 
intervention would be so much to weaken rather than 
strengthen the position of the Emrxror if he merely left 
things as they are, that he will probably try seriously to do 
something to show the Italians that he is still their 
friend. He can scarcely let the Roman question drop. 
To do so would be to confess himself before Europe un- 
equal to the task of solving a problem the solution of 
which he has made his especial business. It would undo the 
work of many of the best years of his life, and leave Italy 
either a wreck, or a Power that was gathering strength only 
to use it against him. Lastly—and this is by far the most 
important consideration—it would totally ruin his position 
with the French democracy. This new Roman interven- 
tion is very unpopular in all circles of France except those 
which are decidedly clerical. It cuts across all the 
feelings of democrats—both the bad feelings and the 
good. It is a help to the priests, or is thought to be so, 
and it has been done in an ungenerous way to Italy. It 
is exactly the sort of thing which the Ministries of Lovis 
Puiviere used to do, and which made them hated in France. 
It is easy to fancy M. Guizor doing exactly what Louis 
Napoteon has done, trying to please high society, snubbing 
the Italians, using a very large force to get a very small 
advantage, and explaining his whole conduct on the prin- 
ciples of the Christian, the statesman, and the philosopher. 
Louis Naporon has at least had the merit of encouraging 
his subjects to drink a rather stronger beer than this. ‘Ihe 
petty, tyrannical, intriguing policy of the Guizor days 
cannot be revived successfully now; and that it cannot 
is certainly one of the few clear advantages that France 
gained from the Revolution of 1848. Unless, therefore, 
the Emperor is content to accept a much humbler and 
more precarious position than that which has hitherto 
satisfied him, he must go on with his attempts to solve 
the great problem of Rome, There can be no doubt that 
if he were to die before he has solved it, and if it were be- 
lieved that his dynasty was irrevocably mixed up with the 
cause of the priests, there would be a fierce and determined. 
attempt to let the voice of democratic France once more speak. 
It is true that this attempt might be foiled; an insurrection 
could be crushed out easily enough if the troops were firm, and 
the Empress as Recent might have a momentary triumph. 
. But what a prospect this is for a man to have before his 
eyes when he thinks of the future of his family—France 
governed by a woman and by priests, and using an army to 
keep ltaly in its grasp! It would become a deadly struggle 
between the Napoteons and the people, and such a struggle 
the Emperor will do all in his power to avert. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AT Brisror, 
T almost every public school in the pr 

A is a custom of having annual speeches. Fou? ~ 
ings are pleasanter, for old associations are revived, : 
hopes are excited, and there is generally lunch. The a 
routine is almost always followed. First of all, the Head. 
Master introduces and, so to say, blesses the perth * 
gives a sketch—often, we fear, rather a fancy sketch—of the 
history and progress of the school. He tells what hong ; 
have been gained; he explains the general principles o 
which he acts, and modestly reveals the high motives which 
animate the society he sways. Then the recitations begin: 
and the head-monitor or prepostor reads his essay, or recites 
his poem, and shows, alike by his scholarship and his culture 
what the school can do. Our Educational Ministry goes ex. 
actly through the same course. Last week the head of the 
establishment explained what trouble he had had in educatin 
those under his charge, how hard he had worked, how lit 
he had been understood at first, and then, when the 
moment of illumination came, how thoroughly he had, ali 
of a sudden, been appreciated, and how: blindly he had hiss 
followed. This week, at Bristol, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore has 
been playing his part, and has played it, we think, y 
well, It was to show how well he had been brought up, He 
is the prize pupil, the pet monitor, the leading prepostor 
of Mr. Disrakti’s school. Only a very short time ago le 
seemed backward and unwilling. He had the sort of mind 
that makes ordinary teachers despair. He would not lean 
his lesson; he was all against household suffrage; nay, he 
even took an honest pride in seeming to be wayward and 
independent, and had his own views about lowering the 
franchise. But his master knew how to manage him, He 
showed his pupil, not only what rewards attend doing as 
a scholar is bid, and how much better it is to be gool 
and docile and contented, but also how much larger q 
sphere of usefulness is opened to those who are teachable, 
and thus rise into positions where they are enabled to 
do real good on a large scale. When a boy who is inelined 
to go wrong and to cut lessons is reclaimed, the master, if he 
is wise, does not exaggerate differences, or paint the future as 
hopeless. He soothes and coaxes and wins; he lets it be 
seen how much promise there is on the side of virtue, and 
how ample a field lies before excellence and courage, if directed 
in the right path. Mr. Disragti has put Sir Srarrom 
Norrucore in the right path, and he sees now how much he 
has gained by doing as he was told, and taking on trust the 
doctrine that he could not understand. ‘The head boys at 
public schools almost always grow like the master more or 
less. They catch his tone, adopt his ways, and are penetrated 
with his manner of thinking. To themselves they seem to be 
forming, with a rapidity that surely must startle and please every 
one, original, profound, and unassailable convictions on a vast 
variety of the most important subjects, such as religion, current 
politics, the analogies of history, the topography of ancient 
Rome, and similar points of general and scholarly interest ; but 
to outsiders it is quite clear that they are only wise at second- 
hand, and that they are miniatures of the head-master. What 
is noticeable in Sir Srarrorp Norrucore is that he has 
got so thoroughly the tone and spirit of the Ministry that 
has educated him, and is really so nice and right-thinking 
and creditable in every way. : 

There is, indeed, no end to his benevolence and kindly 
feeling. He is polite and courteous and high-minded, as the 
best sort of monitors always are. He thinks with 
tenderness of ladies in general, of the Liberal party, and 
of the working-man. He distinctly said, and went a little 
out of his way to say it, that he did not believe that ladies 
really thought that if they went on talking enough 
they could make two and two five. He also showered his 
blessings on the Liberals, He owned they had done something 
for Reform. They had agitated it in their ineffectual way for 
some time, and had a languid purposeless interest on the 
subject. He would not go quite so far as his educational parent, 
and say that Reform had for the last hundred years been the 
exclusive property of the Tories. He wished to be humble 
and was more generous and exact than to assert this. He was 
willing to own, and was not afraid to own, that Liberals did 
some sort of good. They acted as forerunners to the true 
statesmen and leaders of the people. ‘They hewed the stone 
which the Conservatives cut into the statue; they stubbed up 
the waste on which Conservatives grew waving fields of com 
Sin StaFForD Nortucore seemed quiteseriousabout this. Hedid 
not offer it as a joke, or as a little bit of West country pleasant- 
ness, He was to all appearance honestly persuaded that he 
had got hold of the true view of the Liberal party, and that 
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a something magnanimous in his saying out what was | in a minute. He got over the difficulty very easily. Lord 


puch to the credit of political adversaries. There is some- 
ding touching in the thought of Lord Russet reading the 
geet and finding that he is honestly and soberly considered 

at least one human being to have been working all his 
ii in order to pave the way for the wiser, stronger, larger 
gatesmanship of Sir Starrorp Nortucote. And if Sir 
StaFFORD blessed the Liberals, much more did he bless the 

“+ workman—that obscure and mysterious being, always 
having his ups and downs. Sometimes he is described as Sir 
grarrord NortHcoTe would have described him in his un- 
educated days, as & dangerous, big-headed, ignorant creature 
that might be safely put to work in the fields or the streets, 
bat ought never to be trusted with a share of political power. 
Sometimes he is described as a beery, wasteful, brutal thing, 
that it is quite absurd even to think of as an elector. Some- 
times he is noble, angelic, full of political virtues and pos- 
able aspirations. He is up just now. It is a good time 
with him. Sir Starrorp Nortucore is sure he is all right. 
The working-man loves the British Constitution, and does 
not like bribes, and longs for education. Even his past his- 
tury is irradiated by the light of the present. Sir Srarrorp 
Noxrucore assures him, not only that he is quite deserving 
of political power now that he has got it, but that he 
has always had it. He may not have known it, but he has 
hada very great deal of political ae for a long time, and 
perhaps, if he examines his past history very carefully, re- 
jecting all appearances and diving deep down into truth, he 
may find that he too has served an honest and honourable 

, and has been paving the way for Sir Starrorp 
NorrucoTe and the Conservatives. 

When yo entlemen write pri s they are aware 
the inexorable which tradition has laid 
down for that species of composition, they must somewhere or 
other in the poem, and generally towards the close, bring in a 
proper quantity of what is technically known as “Salem.” B 
thisismeant a kind of rhapsody, half-religious and half-fanciful, 
about a future which, according to the subject and the taste of 
the writer, is represented as more or less remote. It is taken as 
understood that the university authorities, the examiners, the 
audience, and those possible readers and purchasers of the 
poem whom imagination is reluctant to forego, would not be 
comfortable, and would have an uneasy sensation that things 
looked bad, unless they had once more their annual assurance 
that a reign of universal peace is coming—that wildernesses 
will blossom, the English Channel be perpetually smooth, and 
s forth. Sir SrarrorD NortHcoTe remembers his university 
days too well not to put plenty of “ Salem ” into his hes. 
His views of the future are most rosy. And he feels that 
if he gives his hearers “Salem” he may as well give them 
the particular sort of “Salem” they would most like 
to hear. What even those who have supported the Re- 
form Bill from conviction have most feared is that 
= questions may be sometimes hereafter dealt with too 

ily, and that passion and impulse, and even ignorance, 
may decide points which the wisest and calmest statesman- 
ship could scarcely solve rightly. Now if Reformers fear 
this, what must be the feelings of those Conservatives who 
are still only half-educated, and do not as yet quite love and 
trust the dear working-man as much as they now know they 
ought todo? To such weak and wavering spirits Sir StaFrrorD 
NortucorE administers his “Salem.” He prophesies that 
henceforth great questions will be discussed in a spirit of 
Every one will look on them philosophically, and 

deal with them carefully. No reason for thinking so 
i assigned. There never is any reason for “ Salem.” It 
stands on its own merits. ‘There it is—the author under- 
takes to say, on his honour as the writer of a prize 
Poem, that certain things which competent persons, like 
Vice-Chancellors and others, know to be desirable, will 
practically happen within a reasonable time. ‘The assurance 
must, 1¢ would be conceded, be only taken for what it is 
Worth, as the temporary vpinion of a casual undergraduate ; 
but the fine thing about “salem” is that it even imposes a little 
“a its authors, and the young man who utters the prophecy 
tinks there may really be something more in it than he 
mmagined before his verses were successful. We feel 
almost sure Sir Srarrorp NortucoTe believed his “ Salem,” 
and was persuaded in some degree that, as he prophesied 
+ We were entering on a time of great political calm, 
ais prophecy would really come right. It is true that in the 
oi of his congratulations on the past and present, and his 
might anticipations of the future, it comes across him that 
Dinsy himself had described the Reform Bill as a “ leap 


Dersy had said the Reform Bill was a leap in the dark, and so 
it was. But then so is everything else; every smaller measure 
is a leap in the dark. And therefore to say that the Reform 
Bill is a leap in the dark is no more than to say that it is an 
Act of Parliament. Now an uneducated man could not 
have thought of this. It was a way of managing the matter 
which required cultivation and refinement, and the peculiar 
training which Conservatives get from their teachers. In 
every way, therefore, Sir Srarrorp Nortucote’s h was a 
success. It was calculated to cheer, if not to instruct, his 
party, and it showed how well he had been taught, and how 
apt a scholar he had been. 


ITALY. 


HE final defeat of GarreaLpi under all circumstances 
cannot be lamented. It is to be deplored that so many 
lives have been sacrificed at the last—the lives, in many 
instances, of gallant and of devoted men; but a protracted 
contest would have led to more bloodshed, and to the same or 
a worse result. There can be little doubt that French 
and the Chassepot rifle contributed to the final victory of the 
Pontifical troops, and account for the extraordinary casualties 
of the last conflict. And this isa of the story which no 
one can think of without pain. shedding blood for the 
temporal power of the Popz, the French Emperor has been 
wasting blood. The day must come, though it may be 
adjourned, when this Poprr, or another, will have to yield 
to the unanimous wish of Italy; and Napotron III. has 
been sacrificing life, not so much for the sake of a 
sovereignty which, after all, is doomed, as for the sake 
of his own position in France. No doubt he is in a diffi- 
cult position, and has been desirous of dealing as kindly by 
Italy as his position will allow. But if his peculiar posi- 
tion in France necessitates the use of Chassepot rifles against 
half-armed Italian revolutionists, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion, both for France and for Europe, whether his position 
is not an expensive thing to the world to maintain. It 
has unhappily become essential to him, in the interests of his 
dynasty, that he should not merely slaughter Garibaldians, 
but humiliate the King of Iraty. A deal of blame 
attaches to Victor Emmanven and to his Ministers for the 
policy they have pursued in the last two months. But 
when all is weighed, when account is taken of the feverish. 
condition of Italy, of the impossibility of really adhering to 
a Convention which was originally extorted by the presence 
of French troops on Roman soil, of the precarious posi- 
tion of the Italian monarchy, and of the formidable power 
of its domestic enemies, history will not hesitate to say 
that the man whose dynastic interests created the difficulty, 
and forced him to spend human lives for the idle purpose of 
prolonging it, is more guilty than the rash and hot-headed vic- 
tims who have gone to their account at Montana; or than the 
Government of Florence, which was helpless in the presence 
of a considerable crisis. That the fresh occupation of Rome 
was followed up by a summons to the Italian army to with- 
draw from the Popr’s pone is now tolerably clear. Un- 
doubtedly their obedience to the Euprror’s requisition relieves 
the Continent from the chance of an accidental conflict between 
French and Italian troops. But the French demand filled up 
the last measure in the cup of Italian humiliations. It is not 
much of a satisfaction to feel that the exigencies of the 
French Emperor's situation explain it all. Like his Imperial 
cousin, VicrokR EmMaNUEL uvhappily has his little domestic 
exigencies also. M. Mazzini is thundering at him from 
Lugano. Popular riots are taking place in his large towns. 
His soldiers—whose discipline and temper have during the 
last fortnight been strained to the utmost—unless they are 
unlike all ordinary soldiers, will not be quick to acknowledge 
the virtues of patience and submission in their Kixc. They 
have had to stand still and see their own fiiends and country- 
men mowed down by foreign artillery. And the truth is 
that, whether he deserves it or not, the King of Iraty at the 
present moment has scarcely a friend left. Excitable nations 
are too often in the habit of revenging all their own injuries 
upon their Sovereign. And if the Italians, on reflection, 
arrive at the conclusion that Vicror EmmaNnveL is as much 
to be pitied as the humblest of his subjects, and that 
it is useless to visit on his head the crimes of others, it will 
be a proof of their sagacity which could not be depended 
upon by those who have bent the bow till it nearly has 
broken. The best hope for the monarchy lies in the iact that, 
with all their faults, the Italians have u strong vein in chem o 


~ in the dark.” But Sir Srarrorp NORTHCOTE righted himself 
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position, they gave a proof of their impetuosity ; but the com- 
parative equanimity with which they appear to have been 
willing to extricate themselves from it is a mark of superior 
political intelligence. It is not every nation which would 
refrain, in a time of revolutionary passion, from beating its head 
against a stone wall. 


The present seclusion of General GarrBaLp1 will, it is to be 
hoped, prove more effectual than the last. He has not been 
shot, and the 7%mes must be content to go on grappling with 
the literary difficulties which his escape perpetuates. The 
Paris Correspondent of the leading journal—whose, views, as 
usual, are those of his employers, only a fortnight old—cannot 
conceal his indignation that the General, after promising to 
die, should at the last moment have changed his mind. This 
he considers to bean unwarrantable action, not to be expected 
from a patriot, and, whenever it happens, to be vigorously 
condemned. Tis opinion seems to be that General GaRIBALDI 
was bound in honour to be killed, and that he has been guilty 
of a sort of breach of faith towards the newspapers. Without 
discussing the question whether the life of a generous fanatic 
is worth preserving, it may be taken as a matter of con- 
gratulation that the agitation in Italy has not been in- 
creased by the knowledge that the most popular Italian has 
fallen by a French bullet. As it is, the peninsula will not 
easily forgive or forget the French Emperor. Gratitude, it has 
been said, is a word that is not to be found in the vocabulary 
of politicians. But vindictive feeling is, on the other hand, a 
common national failing. The memory of the French bombard- 
ment of Rome twenty years ago was partially effaced by the 
French alliance of 1859 ; but more than one fresh act of French 

encrosity will be required to convert Italy from a sullen and in- 
jared protegée into a useful and willing friend. The real danger 
of the country has been strikingly illustrated by the events of 
the last month. Atthe one critical moment Italy found she had 
no great or stable Minister. She never has had any since Ca- 
your; and during the precious hours when time was of import- 
ance, and when not a moment could be spared, the country was 
positively bereft of any Government at all. What let Gart- 
BALDI loose, and what brought about the French expedition, 
was a Ministerial interregnum of a week. Just at the nick of 
time nobody was Prime Minister. Ratrazzi was out, C1ALDINI 
was not in. GaRrrBaLbi was at Florence, haranguing crowds 
from a balcony, and the only prominent political authority was 
Do rt, the Florence baker. ‘The chief of the police found his 
“Sovereign alone in his Palace, silent and smoking a cigar. 
The troops were wavering, the French were embarking, and 
Victor Exsanvet had no resource left except resignation and 
tobacco. It is diflicult for Englishmen, who seldom pass through 
such violent political commotions, to conceive of the possi- 
bility of their country being left to weather a Continental 
storm in such a condition. One may, however, figure to oneself 
the pleasures of a morning on which the French were embark- 
ing at Boulogne to put down The O’Donoauve’s revolutionary 
designs in Ireland, with Parliament prorogued, Lord Dersy, Mr. 
Disratui, and Lord Russet all declining office, and the only 
visible representative of authority being the Duke of CamBripGe 
smoking out of a window at the HorseGuards. The experience 
would scarcely be one which could be recalled with satisfac- 
tion, and we should, under such circumstances, come to a very 
sound conclusion to the effect that there was something rotten 
in the political state of the English Government and the 
English monarchy. ‘This is exactly what Italians feel and 
say. They are not angry with their Kine, because it is no 
use to be angry with a mere fire-eating Nimrop, but they 
have begun to ask already what use it is keeping up so hope- 
Jess a creature. Yet it would be easy to be unjust to him. 
Devoid as he is of political capacity, the Kine is more in- 
terested than any one else in the fortunes of Italy, and his 
instincts have not been without their value in this last emer- 
gency. There is no question but that the King of Iraty, by 
his stubborn dislike to go to war with France or to break 
’ irreparably with the Porr, has saved Italy from a French in- 
vasion. He had not the wisdom necessary to prevent the crisis, 
but when it came, he held on blindly to his determination to 
to what Naporron IIL. insisted on as his duty. What the Italians 
really have reason to deplore is the absence of unanimity 
in political parties, which prevents there being able and 
honest Ministers on whom they can depend both to guide the 
policy of the country and to influence their Kine. They have 
been divided amongst themselves, and it is on this account 
that they have been drifting into great danger. Even about 
their own monarchy they have not heurtily made up their 
minds. They scarcely know whether to throw themselves 
heurt and soul into the maintenance of monarchical institu- 


. . 
indecision lyses their diplomacy. At 
Foreign Office thinks of a te 
alliance. To-day they sound Count Brswar, yesterds 
were affronting Count Bismark by trafficking behind hee 
with the French Emperor. The whole nation is sick and 
of sorts, and till they cure themselves, the Italians will be, fo 
all Continental purposes, unstable as water, and defeated ; 
every diplomatic negotiation. . ? 
The hottest of the quarrel with France is over, but the 
necessity for a stable Ministry still continues to be the same, 
The Italians have to settle down again, and to swallow their 
mortification, and General Menasrea’s tenure of office has been 
too much connected with their mortification for his fellow. 
countrymen to feel enthusiasm in his favour. He has done his 
best, but that best has certainly not been much. Likea 
man, he came to the rescue of his master in a time of trou} 
when political genius of the highest order would possibly haye 
been puzzled what to do. As his evil star would have it, it 
became his first duty on taking power to write at a moment's 
notice one of the most serious and difficult despatches 
Minister could have to compose. He had to apologize for 
Ministry whose policy he disapproved, to calm a tumult which 
General Cratprni thought was beyond his power to appease, to 
show a sufficiently bold front to France to satisfy his hot- 
headed fellow-countrymen at home, and to be at the same 
time sufficiently meek to France not to bring down on 
Italy a French war. M. MENAaBREA managed to get through 
the distasteful business, but he did it in a painful, feeble, 
well-meaning way, which made all Europe sensible how 
thoroughly Italy was at the mercy of Naroxgon IIL, and how 
impossible it was for her under such circumstances to pretend 
to be at all dignified. To eat humble pie with an air of real 
cheerfulness and pride is a hard task for anybody. M. Mrxa- 
prea’s Circular had an appearance of piteous misery about it 
which was enough to disarm an enemy, but which at once 
convinced the Emperor Napo.xon that ltaly was beaten. And 
he took full diplomatic advantage of the knowledge. From 
this turning-point in the race France made all the running. 
M. Moustier’s despatch in reply was scarcely couched in terms 
of decent courtesy. A more arrogant tone has never yet been 
taken by the French Empire towards the poorest or weakest 
foreign nation. Perhaps the French had reason to complain 
of Italy. But an open breach would have been less affronting 
than the cold, glittering, sneering insolence of M. Movstize’s 
note. A celebrated Judge in Westminster Hall once com- 
plained that an eminent Queen’s Counsel was too much in the 
habit of addressing the Bench as if he were Gop ALwauty 
talking to four black beetles. If the King of Iraty and 
General Menasrea had been black beetles M. Mousrier could 
scarcely have been more contemptuous. ‘The next step taken 
at the Tuileries was to require the Italian evacuation of 
the line they had occupied. Here, too, the Italian Cabinet 
had to give way; and then the truth oozed out in Italy 
that the Royal troops, while professing boldly to enter 
the Papal territory, had really been holding no towns of 
any consequence at all. M. Menasrea had been anxious 
to wound, and yet afraid to strike. And, finally, the 
Emperor Napo.eon, acting up to the black-beetle theory, 
has received General La Marmora in a way which may be 
authorized by precedent, but which appears to put Italy in 
the position of a whipped child, An air of “ grave dis- 
“pleasure” is an unusual sort of stage direction for an 
Emperor to give himself when he is going to receive an envoy 
extraordinary. The French Emrsror on hearthrug, 
bowing sternly at General La Marwora, is a picture that will 
not fascinate Italians. A fortnight of such diplomatic reverses 
scarcely fits General Menanrza for approaching the duty of nego- 
tiating about the final fate of Rome. Weak Ministries like the 
present do weak things in haste, which their successors repent 
at leisure. It is to be hoped that no hurried November 
Convention will take the place of the ill-fated contract of 
September. There is one Italian whose nomination to the post 
of Premier would at present be desirable on every gro 
of prudence and of honour. It is a national misfortune that 
Baron Ricasoni, whose integrity and independence are above 
dispute, should seem to have 60 little of the confidence of the 
King of Ivaty, or of the support of Italian Parliaments. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 

A MEETING. of Vestrymen held, a few days since, © 
consider the projects ior the municipal organization of 

Loadon, was chiefly remarkable because it illustrated some 

the difficulties which are likely to impede the success of 


tions, or to prefer a different form of Government. The same 


promoters. he most authoritative schemes which have been 


suggest 
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are the plan sketched out in the Report of the Select 
ittee of last Session, and the elaborate Bill which was 
jrwn by Mr. Luptow and introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Mux. ‘The Committee proposed to give a 
direct representation to house proprietors by entrusting ex- 
tensive powers to justices selected from their number 
by the Crown. Other municipal functions were to be 
yested in the existing Vestries under the name of District 
Councils, and a Central Board was to exercise certain 
eatral or federal functions. ‘The attention of the late meet- 
ing was almost exclusively directed to Mr. MiLt’s alternative 
measure, and the Chairman, Mr. Beat, was one of its most 
gctive supporters. It may perhaps be remembered that, 
according to Mr. Mitu’s scheme, the existing Parliamentary 
boroughs are to receive municipal’ enfranchisement, and that 
the Town Councils are to return a certain proportion of their 
members to the general Council of London. ‘The City is still 
toretain a kind of honorary precedence, and the presiding 
dignitary is still to bear the ancient title of Lord Mayor. If itis 
rally desirable that the metropolis should be organized as a 
great municipality, Mr. Mut’s plan is consistent with the 
analogy of existing institutions, as far as a gigantic capital 
resembles an ordinary provincial town. But the necessity of 
substituting an urban confederacy for a single corporation 
ves the impossibility of dealing with London on the prin- 
ciples which apply to Liverpool or Manchester. At the same 
time, it is right to consider that experience has not yet shown 
whether it is possible or desirable to divide municipal powers 
and duties between two distinct bodies. If the proposed 
boroughs are to exercise the ordinary functions of incorporated 
towns, there will be nothing left for the Central Council to do; 
and, on the other hand, an efficient Council for the whole of 
London would reduce the constituent municipalities to inutility 
and insignificance. English corporations have, on the whole, 
notwithstanding many faults and shortcomings, devoted them- 
selves chiefly to the management of their proper business, 
and abstained from abusing their powers for political purposes. 
There is too much reason to fear that an unemployed Town 
Council, either in a metropolitan district or at the Mansion 
House, would console itself for municipal inactivity by acting 
asa permanent League or Election Committee. To obviate 
the difficulty is not perhaps a task too difficult for skilful 
Iegislators; but if Parliament under the new Constitution 
retains any portion ofits ancient character, it will regard with 
jealousy a powerful body residing at the seat of Govern- 
ment and representing a seventh part of the population of 
Bogland. 

The measure which bears the name of Mr. Mit, while it 
was remarkable for its comprehensive range, and for the inge- 
nuity of its provisions, derived its principal importance from 
the announcement that it was sanctioned by the Corporation 
of London and the Metropolitan Board of Works. A theory 
may be a suitable subject of criticism, but it only requires 
practical comment when it is likely to be embodied in a 
law. It has hitherto been found impracticable to intro- 
duce any change into the municipal constitution of the 
City; and although future Parliaments will probably pos- 
s83 additional power, at least for purposes of destruction, 
it is not yet certain whether the multitude may be 
more tolerant than the middle-classes of obsolete pageants 
and high-sounding municipal titles, The statement that 
the City had assented to the Bill was confirmed by the 
internal evidence of numerous clauses which had evi- 
dently been introduced to conciliate the prejudices of the 
Corporation. Although it seemed strange that a tenacious 
attachment to the old state-coach should be combined with a 
willingness to abdicate the time-honoured privileges of the 
City, there could be no doubt that the promoters of the Bill 
believed themselves to have engaged in successful negotiations 
with the City authorities. A hesitating House of Commons 
might probably be determined in favour of the measure by the 
knowledge that there was no danger of displeasing the City, 
and interested opponents are generally more ta be feared than 
indifferent critics. It appears, however, from statements made 
at the meeting on Monday, that the approval of the Corporation 
and its constituents has been too hastily assumed ; and as there 
has been no public discussion of the measure, it is difficult to 
understand how any body of persons can have been author- 
ized to speak in the name of the City. It is not, on the whole, 
desirable that so important an innovation as the establish- 
ment of a London municipality should, according to the 

¢ phrase, be settled outof Court. As antagonists of the 
measure, the members of the Corporation may perhaps be 
actuated by mixed motives, and they will probably uphold their 
position by some questionable arguments; but they will be 


astute in detecting the demerits of the scheme, and they will 
ensure a full hearing of a difficult controversy. The speeches 
delivered at the late meeting prove that the local rulers of other 
parts of themetropolis are not disposed tosurrender 
and privileges without a protest. The elevation of Vestries 
into municipal councils would create fewer personal jealousies 
than the adoption of the Parliamentary boroughs as municipal 
districts. According to either of the conflicting projects, the 
administration of corporate affairs would probably be en- 
grossed, as at present, by petty tradesmen. Even if wealthy 
and educated candidates could be induced to contest paro- 
chial or municipal elections, they would have little chance 
of success, and the duties of office would be irksome and 
wn unrewarded, The arbitrary divisions of London 
repel local associations, and it is impossible to feel the 
same kind of interest in Paddington which creates a civic 
patriotism in Leeds or Liverpool. The proposal of giving 
landowners a separate control over certain bianches of taxa- 
tion and expenditure is at the same time invidious and un- 
satisfactory. The property which chiefly requires protection 
belongs to occupiers rather than to owners of ground-rents ; 
nor would it be possible to give the great proprietors of entire 
districts the share of representation which would correspond to 
the extent of their possessions. The supremacy of the poorer class 
of ratepayers in municipal affairs is not an unmixed evil. As 
long as the apportionment of local taxes is regulated by the 
general law, corporate bodies can impose no exceptional 
burden on the rich; nor has it been found that, since the date 
of the Municipal Reform Act, the larger municipalities have 
been deficient in public spirit. The finest modern buildings 
in England are the Town-balls of some of the great Midland 
and Northern cities, and in several places the local debt, re- 
presenting useful enterprises and improvements, would figure 
creditably in the budget of a petty German kingdom. 

The reasons for an incorporation of London are founded on 
a belief that unity of administration would promote economy 
and efficiency. Mr. Beat, with the characteristic confidence 
of a legislative projector, informed the assembled Vestrymen 
that in the article of gas alone the new Corporation would 
save the ratepayers 300,000l. a year. As every farthing of 
the amount would be taken, by a simple process of con- 
fiscation, out of the pockets of the gas sharelolders, it might 
perbaps have been answered that Sir Starrorp NorrTucore 
and Mr. CarpweLL have countenanced the same process of 
spoliation, without imposing any preliminary condition of 
municipal reform, It is at least as probable that a central 
administration would involve an increase of expenditure 
as that it would effect a reduction. The Vestries and 
other local bodies render unpaid services, and it is scarcely 
to be expected that the Corporation would, beyond the limits 
of the City, find it practicable to diminish the existi 
staff. That the management of corporate affairs might 
become more simple and eflicient is not improbable; and it is 
for Parliament and the country at large to consider whether 
the possible inconveniences connected with a great corporation 
counterbalance the advantages which are likely to result from 
the proposed change. Of the cities which approach London 
most nearly in magnitude and population, Paris is governed 
with costly vigour by a Minister of the Executive Government ; 
and New York still more expensively, and with utter ineffi- 
ciency, by an elected corporation consisting of the most disre- 
putable members of the community. The Legislature of New 
York, although it is itself avowedly corrupt, has been com- 
pelled by public opinion to deprive the City Corporation of some 
functions which had been scandalously abused. The police 
administration is entrusted to State Commissioners, although the 
criminal population still exercises a strong influence in the 
nomination of police magistrates. In London the municipal 
franchise is confined to ratepayers, who will not be guilty of 
the extravagance of the constituent rabble of New York; but 
one of the Vestrymen at the late meeting expressed an opinion 
that the control of the police ought to be vested in the pro- 
posed corporation. The demand suggests the conflict of 
powers which might possibly arise between the municipalities 
and the Government. 


GERMANY. 


€ trem founders of the German Customs’ Union may 

have foreseen the political consequences which have 
followed from the establishment of a common tariff for the 
Northern and Central States. If the struggles of Austria for 
supremacy had not been otherwise hopeless, the foresight of 
Prussia in including more than half Germany within her own 
commercial frontier would alone have disappointed the ambi- 
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‘tion of the rival dynasty. Before the institution of the Union, 
every little State surrounded itself with a barrier for the 
purpose of levying duties of its own; and Governments as well 
as subjects have derived a visible advantage from an arrange- 
ment by which they receive their proportion of duties on 
imports, while at the same time they secure free intercourse 
with the neighbouring districts. A similar reform effected in 
the previous century by Turcor had prepared the way for the 
unity of France, by establishing internal freedom of trade 
among all the provinces of the kingdom. The Prussian 
statesmen who founded the German Union perhaps cherished 
no immediate design of impairing the political independ- 
ence of Bavaria, of Saxony, or of Baden; but, as Count 
Bismark lately observed in the North German Parliament, 
it would have been unwise to enter into so close a part- 
nership with Powers which could by possibility take the 
other side in a war. In 1866 several of the members of the 
Customs’ Union rashly took part with Austria against Prussia ; 
“but the commercial and social confusion which would have 
resulted from the success of the Southern allies furnished a 
warning which has not been neglected. The conditions of 
" peace, including the maintenance of the Customs’ Union, were 
accompanied by an understanding that the armies of the South 
German States should, in the event of war, be placed under 
the command of Prussia. If the military treaties had not sub- 
sequently been signed by the different Governments, the 
Union would have been restricted to the dominions of the 
Northern Confederacy, to the great inconvenience of the 
North, and with intolerable loss to the States which were 
excluded. The French diplomatists who fancied and boasted 
that the Treaty of Prague had divided Germany into 
three, entirely forgot the commercial unity of the greater 
part of the old Federation, and they consequently failed 
to anticipate the inevitable adaptation of political relations 
to economical interests. The universal adoption of free- 
trade would render partial extensions of Customs’ frontiers 
useless and inoperative, nor is it certain that it would 
realize the aspirations of Mr. Cospen by rendering war 
impossible; but, as long as tariffs exist, countries which 
are included in the same circle of Custom-houses have the 
strongest motives for acting in political concert. The com- 
mercial policy of Germany has hitherto not been immoderately 
liberal, but the evils of protection vary inversely with the 
magnitude of the territory which is restrained from free inter- 
course with foreign countries. ; 


The late debates in the South German Parliaments have 
given occasion for a final struggle against the predominance of 
Prussiz. The Chambers of Hesse Darmstadt and of Baden 
accepted the Customs’ Union and the military treaties by a 
unanimous vote; but the Lower House of Wurtemberg 
attempted to separate the simultaneous arrangements, and to 
reserve for its own Government the control of political and 
military affairs. Some of the dissentients may perhaps have 
wished to supply an additional reason for the admission of 
Wurtemberg into the Northern Confederacy, for there is an 
obvious hardship in a dependent alliance where the humbler 
associate is excluded from all share in the common delibera- 
tions. The Upper House in Bavaria, not venturing to pro- 

-voke unpopularity by a display of Austrian or French 
predilections, absurdly refused to renew the Customs’ Union, 
which is of vital importance to Bavarian commerce. The 
object of the reactionary party was to ensure the rejection at 
Berlin of the military treaty, and the envoy of France at 
Munich was so ill-advised as to exert his influence against a 
national policy. ‘The Prussian Government had no reason to 
fear serious embarrassment from the efforts of the hostile 
party at Stuttgardt or at Munich. The Minister had only 
to announce that the military treaties and the Customs’ Union 
must stand or fall together, and to add the significant sug- 
gestion that the terms of peace conceded at Nikolsburg 

’ would have been far less lenient but for the prospect of a 

commercial and political union. The Wurtemberg Chamber, 
which had. always admitted that the Customs’ Union 
was indispensable, could not but withdraw its opposition 
to the residue of an indivisible compact; nor were the 

Bavarian peers strong enough to maintain their resistance 

to the policy of their own Government, to the interests of 
their countrymen, and to the general tendency of events. 

The young Kine himself visited his capital for the purpose of 

remonstrating with the members of the Upper House, and 
his Government has since given notice that the demands 
of Prussia will be conceded without reserve. If the Aus- 
trian Government wished to detach any of the Southern 
States from the Prussian alliance, the Imperial tariff ought 


to have been reduced below the German standard; but 


the commercial arrangements of Bavaria, havi been 
many years regulated with reference to the Customs’ ae 
could not be readily adapted to exclusive intercourse with @ 
Austrian Empire. 

The Ministers both of Bavaria and Wurtem 
caused some surprise by stating to their respective Cham 
that the treaties of alliance will only take effect in the 
of a defensive war; but they are probably justified in alleo; 
that the Prussian interpretation agrees with their own inas. 
much as the Southern armies, by securing German ps 
from invasion, add largely to the military strength of Prom 
The slight and transient opposition which has been at 
tempted against commercial and military union with Prussia 
only illustrates the natural gravitation of the outlying States 
towards the Northern Confederation. A body may rest in 
stable or in unstable equilibrium, and the security of its position 
is tested by its recovery from disturbance. The soundness of 
Count Bismark’s judgment in discouraging the overtures of 
Baden and Hesse Darmstadt for admission to the Confederaey 
has been loudly questioned in Germany ; and the discussions 
in the Chambers of Bavaria and Wurtemberg were quoted in 
proof of the dangers of a timid or backward policy. It now 
appears that his hesitation caused no serious risk, and possibly 
the incorporation of all the Southern States may be accelerated 
by the rejection of separate demands. A less legitimate reason 
for delay consists in the unwillingness of the Prussian Govern. 
ments to include representatives of Southern Catholicism or 
democracy in the Federal Parliament. The impatience, how- 
ever, of the excluded States, and of the advocates of German 
unity, will be alleviated by the certainty that the object will, 
after more or less delay, be ultimately attained. Count Bismazg, 
while he is certainly not deficient in German patriotism, is pri- 
marily a Prussian Minister, bent on consulting in the first 
instance the special interests of the monarchy. It is not his 
business to proclaim the unity of a nation which is still severed 
into many portions, although the powerful Confederation in its 
centre, for many purposes, represents the whole. It would be 
inexpedient and unjust to attempt to detach the German pro- 
vinces from the Austrian Empire; nor is there the smallest 
prospect of recovering the ancient losses of Alsace and 
Lorraine. From a remoter region an agitation seems to be 
beginning for reunion with Germany. The Russian Govern- 
ment, in the indulgence of its modern zeal for Muscovite 
nationality, has lately taken measures for spreading the 
Russian language in its Baltic provinces; and consequently the 
German inhabitants cf the seaboard, who have hitherto been 
contented with a preponderating share in official appointments, 
are beginning to discover that their natural connexion is not 
with Kussia, but with Germany. Ata recent banquet at Riga 
the names of King Wi1tt14M and of his Minister were greeted 
with loud acclamations; and it is not improbable that the 
censures with which their protest will be visited may cultivate 
their nascent sentiments of patriotism. As, however, the 
Germans are themselves intruders in Esthland and Liefland, 
their aspirations for union with Berlin are not altogether rea- 
sonable; and a more conclusive objection to such a project 
would be found in the power of the Empire which at present 
claims their allegiance. The Northern Confederacy is far 
from realizing the dreams of the enthusiasts who some years 
typified their patriotism in the person of the half-mytbicl 
Arminius; but it is natural that wishes should be larger than 
their fulfilment, and it is much that a German Power his 
been formed which sets foreign enmity at defiance. 


THE IRISH RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


C. is a common popular belief that some men are born to 
good, and others to bad, luck; but in almost every 
instance the happy fortune of the one class and the disasters of 
the other may be traced to personal peculiarities. There is 4 
temper that always inclines its possessor to throw away his 
chances. Either he fails to see the prospect and lets the golden 
opportunity slip, or, what is a much more frequent though 
not less fatal mistake, he is too much inflated by the glorious 
chances before him and is tempted to overstand his market. 
If they were closely analysed, the causes of the prosperity 
and adversity of nations might probably be traced in some 
measure to similar dispositions. Some countries are supposed 
to be especially unlucky, and none more so than Ireland, 

yet almost every national misfortune in the history of thi 
singular island may be traced to the character of the people 
themselves. Elated by the first gleam of sunshine, moody # 
the first shadow of a cloud, distrustiul of each other, and 

to attribute every failure to malign influences from without 
they have gone on from year to year, from century ™ 
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wing away the chances of improvement that Pro- 
fn there way. Again and again special forms 
if mining or manufacturing industry have seemed about to 
make themselves a home in Ireland, when jealousy of inter- 
Jopers and ill-judged strikes have nipped in the bud the hope 
of future wealth. Ulster has been an exception because 
Ulster is onl half Irish, but in the other provinces it is diffi- 
cult to an instance in which such chances as have 
up have been made the most of. A splendid oppor- 
tunity offered itself after the famine and the establishment of 
the Incumbered Estates Court, for attracting to Ireland a large 
share of the capital that fructifies so fast on our side of the 
Channel. It was the favourite creed of the day that no colony 
offered so good a field for an enterprising capitalist as Ireland, 
and many tried the experiment. By ill luck, as we suppose 
the people themselves would call it—by bad judgment, as we 
should rather say—this little tide of fortune was turned 
to ebb almost before it had begun to produce any effect. 
The new-comers were looked upon as intruders, their schemes 
of profit were thwarted in every way, concerted oppo- 
sition baffled the most promising commercial enterprises, 
ian and political disturbances drove away the timid, until 
in a marvelously short time the notion of carrying capital to 
Ireland was abandoned as a delusion. So that chance was 
thrown away; and, if the Fenians were allowed to have their 
will, every other possibility of bettering the condition of the 
country would be destroyed with equal effect. Just now 
parent has another little chance before her, and it remains 
to be seen whether she will have the prudence to turn it to 
account. A body of Treasury Commissioners are now in 
Dublin discussing with the leading railway authorities the 
terms on which it may be possible to transfer the whole 
machinery of locomotion to the hands of Government, at a 
price which is certain to be considerably in excess of the 
nt market value of the property. It depends mainly on 
the moderation and good sense of the Irish Railway interest 
whether the project shall become the beginning of a new 
era for what we suppose we must still call that unlucky 
country, or whether this chance, like a score of others, shall be 
thrown away by those who alone are interested in turning it 
to good account. 

At the time when the Duke of Devonsnrre’s Railway 
Commission was sitting, evidence from Ireland was poured 
in before them, all tending to show how absolutely necessary 
Government capital was to the working of the Irish railways, 
how impoverished the majority of the Companies were, and 
to how low a figure the market value of their shares had 
fillen. The eagerness of the Irish Companies to be bought up 
at any kind of reasonable price was the one point on which 
all the evidence substantially agreed ; and influential meetings 
were got up in Ireland to declare that, rather than lose the 
benefit of such a policy, Ireland herself would be content to 
bear the risk of any loss, and to make good all possible 
deficiencies of railway profits by submitting to special taxation. 
It is not likely that this last condition would be insisted on, 
but it was mainly on the ground of the apparent anxiety of 
the Irish Companies to come to reasonable terms with the 
Government that the policy of issuing the present Treasury 
Commission was based. ‘That it would be a benefit to 
Companies whose stock is not worth more than some fifteen or 
sixteen millions to have their property purchased for twenty 
millions, is obvious enough; and it is equally clear that the 
travelling public and the mercantile firms in Ireland would 
derive immense benefit from the transfer of the railways from 
three dozen generally insolvent concerns to a single owner of 
unlimited means like the British Government. Nor would 
the gain to Ireland necessarily involve a loss to the Exchequer, 
for if the bonus on the moe, hor above the market price were 
not too large, the superior economy in working the lines 
43 4 single system, and the large saving in interest by 
Using the national credit, would suffice to make the under- 
taking fairly safe, as well as enormously advantageous to 
Ireland herself. This is the sunny side of the prospect, but 
m order to realize the hope it is necessary that the chance 
should not be thrown away. And it may very easily be 

wn away. If any considerable number of the three dozen 
Companies choose to stand out for exorbitant terms, the whole 
scheme will certainly be abandoned; and though it would be 
Just possible to complete the transaction with a large majority 
of assenting Companies, leaving those who were peculiarly un- 
Teasonable out in the cold, the probability is that nothing 

rt of a general agreement to such fairly liberal terms as the 
Government may be able to offer will prevent the whole 
scheme proving abortive. 


This is % matter which the Directors and shareholders of 


Irish lines have to consider maturely. The temptation to 
raise the price on a large buyer is always great, and par- 
ticularly so in Ireland; but the sellers will do well to 
remember that greed is apt to defeat itself, and that, unless 
a genuine offer is liberally met, it is certain to be frankly 
withdrawn. The last debate on the subject just before 
the prorogation of Parliament brought out very clearly the 
spirit in which the House of Commons approached it. In 
theory the intervention of the State in such a matter was not 
generally approved ; but English statesmen of all parties were 
willing, not for the first time, to make an exception in favour 
of Ireland from strict economical maxims, and to sanction a 
speculation which Irish members assured them would be most 
beneficial to their country, and was earnestly desired by those 
most immediately interested. If the supposed anxiety of the 
Irish Companies for a sale to the Government should be 
changed into a keen disposition to get the biggest possible 
price, it will cost Parliament nothing to withdraw its half- 
reluctant sanction, and to leave Irish Companies to get on as 
well as they may without any more assistance from the 
Consolidated Fund. And when we consider that some 
hundreds of Directors, and we know not how many share- 
holders, have to be brought into a frame of mind suffi- 
ciently reasonable to be content with perhaps twenty or 
thirty per cent. more than they could sell their shares 
for now, we confess that we do not feel altogether certain 
that this chance will not be lost like many that have preceded 
it. It is so natural to assume that a buyer who offers a 
bonus of twenty per cent. may be driven to give fifty per 
cent., and so natural for every Company to think that it is 
less favourably dealt with than some other, that it really 
will require something that may seem like self-denial to 
accept the splendid boon which is now within the reach of 
Irish proprietors of railway stock. And there have been 
some indications not altogether favourable to the project from 
which Ireland would reap so large a harvest. So long as the 
proposal of Government purchase was out of favour here, 
nothing was heard of in Ireland but meetings to urge on this 
scheme as essential to the restoration of the country. Since 
the Government intimated their willingness to discuss the 
matter, there has been a marked change in the tone of public 
speakers on the subject. Irish Directors of this or that line 
begin to hint that, though very good for other railways, the 
plan would not be very advantageous to their own Company ; 
and when the project was debated at the Social Science meeting 
the real or affected indifference to its success was in singular 
contrast to the feeling which had been previously manifested. 
If all this is only a little prudent preparation for making as 
advantageous terms as may be, it is no more than might be 
met with in any commercial body; but if it is really a 
sign that the Irish Companies are not to be dealt with, we 
shall soon hear that the scheme so warmly taken up at the 
instance of Irish members is given up as impracticable, and 
one more will have been added to the list of the lost chances 
of Ireland. ~ 


CULTURE AND ACTION. ° 


HEN Mr. Matthew Arnold, to the t of his University, 
retired from his Oxford Professorship, he left as his last 
legacy to an amused and slightly bewildered audience a finished 
disquisition upon a new religion called Culture. The only diffi- 
culty was to understand what Culture meant. Mr. Arnold had 
explained that it was the great want of the world, and that its 
leading characteristics were sweetness and light; that he had got 
it, that Dr. Newman had got it, and that Oxford men generally were 
sweeter and lighter than the outside public; and all that remained 
for humanity seemed to be to discover as quickly as possible what 
sweetness and light were, and how best to arrive at so excellent 
a panacea for the ills to which humanity is heir, Every pos- 
sible solution was adopted and abandoned by those who felt really 
anxious to grasp the new faith ; and, in the end, baffled and curious 
inquirers came to the conclusion that sweetness and light were a 
sort of Eleusinian mystery, which nobody could understand except 
those who were initiated into the secret, One theory on the 
subject seemed to be that culture embraced a variety of good 
quelities, varying from a cultivated critical taste down to a habit 
of taking things coolly. An acquaintance with German literature, 
a determination never to stand for any metropolitan constituency, 
a taste for poetry, a belief in the French Academy, an acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Spinoza, a horror of Bishop Colenso, 
an equal horror of the orthodox formularies of the day, a 
chaste passion for poetry, a disposition to master the rudiments 
of Celtic literature, and an appreciation of E 
appeared to be some at least of the characteristic features 
ot sweetness and of light. Every now and then, however, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold appeared to complicate the question by a 
number of semi-religious ejaculations, at one time implying that 
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culture was calm, a holy calm, a sort of seraphic hush ; at another 
that it was God’s will; at a third that it was a sort of pious 
Christian spirit with the Three Creeds and the Thirty-nine 
Articles left out. Beyond this, nobody could make much of it, 
but everybody felt convinced that, whatever culture, sweetness, 
or light were, they were classical, beautiful, and noble. Doubts 
occasionally kept insinuating themselves whether, after all, culture, 
as preached by Mr. Arnold, was not rather a cosmetic than a 
scientific method, but Mr. Arnold appeared so sure about his prin- 
ciples that he must have been a bold man who, after hearing about 
Culture and Philistinism and Arminius, did not avow himself at 
once a believer in a creed so distinguished and so little encumbered 
with detail. 

One great charm of the religion to many minds appeared 
to be that, while it was so pleasant on paper, it was so very dis- 
respectful to all established schools and doctrinaires. Culture 
disapproved a toto, it was understood, of all schools and doc- 
trines, theological, political, and moral. It had nothing to do 
with any Acts of Uniformity. It did not accept either the 
Reform League or the Pan-Anglican Synod. It was as much 
against M. Comte as it was against Dr. Cumming. If it had not 
been for some very pious sonnets published recently, one would 
have almost felt disposed to fancy that it was a sort of airy 
despair about the merits of any possible opinion. It happened 
that in his disquisitions on the 4 Dery Mr. Arnold, in a graceful 
and pleasant way, fell foul of two or three living people; and one 
of those whom he touched with the tip of his polished lance has ac- 
cepted this month the challenge, and replied to it in a very witt 
and powerful paper in the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s solution of the mystery of culture is a shocking one, 
though it is put forward in a shape which shows him to be 
a formidable match even for such an antagonist as Mr. Arnold. 
It briefly amounts to this, that culture, as expounded by 
Mr. Arnold, is all moonshine. It is the art, Mr. Harrison 
thinks, of looking serene. His answer to Mr. Arnold is 
framed in the form of a dialogue, in which the celebrated 
and mythical Arminius is one of the speakers. Mr, Harrison 
asserts that during the autumn he has been abroad, has made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Arnold’s imaginary friend, and has taken 
the opportunity to inform him of the new religion which Mr. 
Arnold believes that he has discovered. And the Dialogue is 
devoted to an examination of Mr. Arnold’s philosophic cure for 
human evils, which Arminius, after hearing all that can be said, 
somewhat rudely pronounces to be a sort of parmaceti—a French 
polish—a conversion of Iago’s advice to put money in one’s purse 
into a recommendation to put buckles in one’s shoes. This, no 
doubt, is a caricature of Mr. Arnold’s philosophy. But though a 
caricature, it is a telling caricature, on one whick suggests to the 
reader the wide difference between the two opposite views which 
men can take who have had a University training of the same 
description. The divergence is one which is to be seen every 
day in the world around us, and especially in the younger 

ueration that is growing up. Disbelief in the established ideas 
in which they have all been educated appears, in the case of 
some men, to Jead to a species of delicate conservative scepticism. 
Everything seems to them noisy and unsettled and out of tune, 
and they come to the conclusion that there is nothing like the 
comfortable quiet of their own libraries, and the pursuit of their 
own intellectual tastes and pleasures. Others, who begin with 
a similar disquietude and uncertainty, find refuge in a species of 
revolutionary faith, a passion for action, and a hope and belief in 
the future which appears to compensate them for their disbelief in 
the present and the past. Mr. Arnold may, roughly speaking, be 
said to represent the former spirit of cultivated inaction, Mr. 
Harrison the spirit.of feverish activity; and as both begin toge- 
ther and end so very far asunder, the contrast is worth observing 
and attempting to estimate impartially. 

A certain amount of scepticism about the truth of the opinions 
handed down to us is a necessary consequence of the period at 
which we live. The world has now got to a stage in its progress 
from which it is able, thanks to the Eevaten and formation of the 
ground, to look back and obtain a bird’s-eye view of its past 
course. An educated man who reads history can scarcely fail to 
be moved by the ae Mankind seems—always excepting 
the case of our own selyes—to have been advancing slowly from 
one illusion to another. There has been almost every possible 
school of philosophy, and in its endeavour to penetrate beyond the 
surface of the phenomena about it, the mind has gradually 
worked round in a circle to somewhere very near its start- 
ing-point. There has been pretty nearly every conceivable 
form of government. Men have governed themselves, have been 
governed by emperors, by kings, by parliaments, by soldiers, by 
priests, by classes, by individuals, by women, by children, and 
eveu by dummies, and politics are still the same unsettled, un- 
scientific, hopeless study that they were two thousand years ago. 
And the history of religions has been pretty nearly the same. 
Every day learned men dig up the fossil remains of some extinct 
form of taith which strangely reminds us of what we have our- 
selves seen almost in our own day in the world around us. As 
Mahomet dies out, Brigham Young begins. There are a number 
of ingenious idiots who still go about insisting that Moses, or some 
such Biblical hero, is the cause of the similarity between the 
different things that strike one as similar in the mythologies of 
ditferent races. Abraham or Moses taught somebody who taught 
Confucius, they tell us, and somebody who taught Zoroaster, and 
one of the pre-historic Buddhas came across Moses at the court 


of a Pharaoh, and hence it is that the thoughts which ew. 
one Oriental have happened also to occur to another, Bat ® 
of comparative study of the different thoughts of different —_ 
reduces the mind into a kind of negative creed about ae 
things, and people soon begin to resign themselves uncongg 
to a silent opinion that one opinion may differ from anoth Y 
being a little more advanced or a little more primitive bat 
certainty is to be attained in none. We do not say that this j 
true view, or that it is an untrue one, but it is one towards wh; = 
good many people drift without being aware of it, simply from the 
fact that they are born in a critical and historical time, 4 oly 
brated Scotch philosopher, in one of his most interesting 
analyses all the various explanations that have been given of ih, 
freedom of the human will. He arrives at the conclusion ¢ to 
the publication of his work, there have been fifteen. Only pe 
sible solution that can be devised remains; and he adopts i 
his own. When one comes to this passage one experiences 4 
singular sensation. The philosopher’s new answer to the difficulty 
may be the right one, but one cannot help remembering that it { 
the sixteenth. ‘The statesman who has seen half a dozen revoly- 
tions or half a dozen Reform Bills ends by thinking that y, 
revolutions and no Reform Bills are of very permanent im 4 
and the metaphysician who has heard of a score of explanation 
of the origin of free will ceases to be a devout believer in any, Jt 
may not be easy for some who have not gone through the process 
to throw themselves into the position of those who have, but itis 
an effort which it is necessary to make if they wish to com 
the point of view from which questions about life and duty present 
themselves to sceptical and intellectual minds, 

Those who are thus affected by the history of the past 
desire to discover some sure anchorage for themselves amidst x 
the uncertainty, and it is here that their path branches off int) 
two opposite directions, along each of which some of them ey 
day may be seen travelling. The first of the two roads is the road 
leading to the religion of culture. If all strong views are 
illusory, the senile that occurs to many is to have no strong view 
about anything at all. This panacea is not at all a newone. The 
ancient Greeks were as familiar with it as our most modem 
Grecians. It is the natural refuge and resource of an embarrassed 
critical age. Men despair of finding any lasting cure or lasting 
truth with which to minister to the diseased spirit of their time, 
and they prefer standing aside, and letting other more feverish 
enthusiasts race on towards a goal which is sure to tur out a 
much of a mirage as all the other goals towards which men aa 
women hitherto have been racing. The best thing they can 
devise on their own account is to give themselves up to the 
of om: own characters, their lives in the 
pleasant green fields of literature, o , of criticism, and 
to let the crowd go on jostling pak pe down the dusty 
high road. There is a great deal of real enjoyment to be 
extracted from a life of this description. A man who onte 
makes up his mind that the world is for ever fighting ad 
squabbling over the phantoms of its own 7 ation, feels a 
strong temptation to withdraw from the battle, and to buy 
himself in his own mental avocations. In company with his ow 
thoughts he can live happily, and attain, with a little exertion, to 
a state of comparative philosophic indifference. Walpcle, wha 
he was sick of politics, retired to his roses. The thinker whois 
weary of metaphysical systems betakes himself to his own intel- 
lectual flower-garden, spends his time in improving his mind, in 
reading what others have written, in guessing, when the humour 
takes him, at truth; and may be seen, when others are fidgety 
about a Ministry, or about an Italian crisis, calmly watering 
his own intellectual cabbages, gnd lopping off any unnecessary 
shoots that have taken root among them. Individual culture 
is his way of escaping from the crucial perplexities of bis 
generation. The reason he does not feel disposed to rush inlo 
the medley is a very simple one. Life seems to him very 
ehort and very soon over. However much he disturbs himsel, 
it does not appear certain that he can materially improve the 
aspect of things about him. ‘There will, he says to himsell, 
be always the same credulity in human nature, there will be 
wars and rumours of wars, opinions will rise and wax ao 
wane, and the race to which he belongs will always vont 
some temporary idea first, and knocking it down afterwards. And 
after all, his theory of life is not so clearly useless even to his 
fellow-creatures; and though the interests of his fellow-creatures 
are possibly an afterthought, still the afterthought is one to which 
he is by no means indifferent. Men who lead his life do w- 
doubtedly preserve from one generation to another a kind of sacred 
torch, which does not deserve to be let die out. They 
their contemporaries, in a sort of superior way, of the vanity of all 
passing fevers. Popular excitement is a thing of a day, but calm 
and clear thought lives and lasts, This supremacy of intellect 
and of criticism is worth asserting. And besides this, thew 
are higher and better sentiments which float at iter 
across a mind that has devoted itself to such otiose 
Though he seems to be standing still in the middle of a progres 
sive century, the man is not really standing still to himself. He 
is, to the best of his power, moulding and altering his charactet, 
his mental powers, his temper, and his moral sense. And a 
soon as the stationary philosopher becomes aware that the ae 
of individual development is going on inside him, he easily pa 
suades himself that he has found the real philosopher's stone, 
that the quiet and the repose of mind he has acquired is sort 
religion which it is his duty to preach to others, He grows enthir 
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waite over the sacred duty of not being enthusiastic at all; and 
a number of pious expressions about it that strike others as 
-” and fanciful. He considers that in resigning himself 
cultivation he is practising a species of divine contem- 
’ ‘on, Perhaps, if he were forced by a severe cross-examination 
Jain what he was proposing to contemplate, he would be 
oa to answer. It would appear funny to an unenlightened 
ience if he were to unbosom himself and to confess that he 
was conte lating Goethe, or studying French literature. : But he 
does not walerg unnecessarily this self-interrogation. He is aware 
Aristotle and other great writers deem contemplation to be the 
‘shest form of human happiness, and he contemplates away with 
the thorough conviction that he is doing what Aristotle would 
have done. In the pauses of his contemplation of Goethe he can 
always contem late the mistakes and delusions of the public, and 
the more he indulges in this occasional prospect, the more satisfied 
hefeels that, if he is not right, they at least are all wrong. Perhaps 
even this is putting his case feebly and inadequately. For at least it 
js evident that self-culture is a moral ae If a man cannot con- 
tribute any nostrum with confidence to the pharmacopesia of the 
around him, he can do one work that lies before his very eyes, 
and try to make himself better and wiser. We donot say for a mo- 
pote by the above is Mr. Arnold’s creed ; it would probably be an 
imperfect and unjust account of it. But the line of thought which 
uces Mr. Arnold produces also the style of character and life we 
om described. He is not himself perhaps its types but in a rough 
way he stands as a very admirable and finished representative of 
the temper and spirit in ogee 
On the other hand, another shade of temperament, starting pretty 
much where the above temperament starts, lands itself before long 
jn a totally dissimilar place and position. In order to follow its 
journey, We must begin with the same assumption or hypothesis 
as before, and determine to see with the eyes of people who have 
made up their minds that the received notions of the past are little 
better than more or less excellent illusions. Where can any moral 
resting-place be seen? ‘The story of thought up to the present 
time has been the story of error, or at all events of imaginations 
containing a greater or less admixture of noble and valuable ele- 
ments. One has, it may be said, too distinct an insight into the 
way in which the moral, philosophical, or theological ideas of man- 
kind grow and are produced, to accept any as of undisputed autho- 
rity, or to look on any human idea or opinion in any light except 
that of a mental or spiritual phenomenon. Is there any such thing 
asa moral or social axiom, and, if so, whatisit? Bishop Butler 
bases much of his philosophy on the undisputed fact that man 
s certain egotistical instincts. In opposition to this 
view, others prefer to look at man as a social rather than an 
isolated animal, And one answer which is given to the problem, 
where to find truth, is that, if anything is true at all, the 
test of all morality and the golden rule of life is that man ought 
to try all his actions by the standard of what is best for the 
interests of the race. Perhaps nothing at all is certain; but if 
there is such a thing as a moral axiom at all, it is that right or 
wrong ought to be measured by thinking what most serves the 
progress and welfare of mankind. There is one difficulty which, at 
this stage of the argument, cannot but occur to many people who 
on the whole are not unwilling, putting theology aside, to assent 
to this proposition as the sole foundation of any possible system of 
ethics or moral philosophy. The difficulty is how to know what 
is meant by the welfare of mankind. It may mean one thing, it 
may mean ancther. One person will include in it twenty things 
that another would repudiate, or at all events reject. As we are 
not professing here to describe the views of Mr. Harrison any 
more than the views of Mr. Arnold, but simply to explain two 
phases of thought which account for the existence of men like 
them, it is unnecessary now to consider the exact answer which 
Mr. Harrison, believing what he does, would, from his own scien- 
tific premisses, give to this question. But one answer given to it 
by those who believe in action rather than in culture is, that the 
welfare of mankind is an idea or conception that is always changing 
and advancing with the world itself. The obvious thing to aim 
at to-day, in endeavouring to promote the happiness of man- 
may not be the obvious thing to aim at to-morrow. 
\ we reach the table-land of to-morrow we shall ge 
it may be said, a fresh view about the mountain levels beyon 
which at present are hidden from us by the inequalities 
of the ground. The aim of everybody accordingly must be, 
not to hope to perform the Sisyphean task of rolling the 
stone up to the very summit of the entire range, but to conquer 
the difficulties of the day, and get our stone up to the highest 
eminence within sight. We cannot in our time be sure of form- 
ing a — ideal of what is absolutely best, any more than 
those behind us could do so. Future times, in like ‘manner, 
may be — of judging of the imperfections of our achieve- 
ments. There is, therefore, as believers in action would repre- 
fent, no reason for standing idle because we cannot t to 
finish the world’s work at one blow. We must build away, and 
ttust that some one will be glad of our foundations, who will 
come when we are gone to put on the coping-stone. At an 
tate, they argue, there are certain definite evils to be eradicated. 
And it jis because Mr. Arnold will not lend a hand to the 
umble operation of uprooting them, that they grow impatient 
With him, and want to know what he means y all his con- 
templation, A P ph from, Mr. Harrison’s Dialogue happens 


% completely to illustrate the grounds of their dissatisfaction, 


that we may venture to quote it. Arminius, on being told 
= Mr. Arnold's doctrine of culture, expresses himself as 
ollows :-— 


“Soul ~t, namesake !” he burst forth with sad, sad vehemence of man- 
ner, “must I hear more ? Here are we in this generation, face to face with the 
passions of fierce men ; parties, sects, races glare in each other’s eyes ; death, 
sin, cruelty stalk among us, filling their maws with innocence and youth ; 
humanity passes onwards shuddering through the crowd of foul and hungry 
monsters .. . . and over all sits Culture high aloft with a pouncet hox to 
spare her senses aught unpleasant, holding no form of , but contem- 
plating all with infinite serenity, sweetly Lenting snatches from ul 
sages and ecstatic monks, crying out the most pretty shame upon the vul- 
garity, the provinciality, the impropriety of it all. Most improper!— 
quotha—most terrible, most maddening! Judge philosophies—but by no 
fuller philosophy ! Social action, without a social faith ! Teligion, without 
a doctrine or a creed! A sense of the eternal fitness of things, the eternal 
judge of all things! Intelligence! curiosity! right reason! <A 
Montaigne, say you? Abelard of Magazines, Common room Montaigne! 
Doctor subtilissimus! Or Coleridge is it, with his pilfered rays about the 
reason and the understanding ? ‘Ideal of perfection,’ ‘in ustible in- 
dulgence,’ ‘ intelligent eagerness,’ ¢ ion of doing good!’”—he kept on 
repeating in a menacing tone, which I summoned all my sweetness to endure 
without laughing, 

“ Arminius,” f said gravely, after waiting till this absurd ebullition was 
spent (all emotion is absurd to the - of true taste), “ if you think Culture 
is a simple matter of refinement, or that its principles are formed on 
grounds only, you never were more thoroughly mistaken. . . . It now 
becomes my duty to tell you that the true and esoteric mission of Culture is 
this, that ‘ reason and the will of God prevail.’” , . . 

“ Culture deals with religion, does it?” he asked carelessly. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ As religion is but one sphere of human ex one 
side of our manifuld activity, Culture turns the light of its guiding beacon 
calmly in due time upon that.” 

“ And what may be its function in religion ? ” he asked, still suffering from 
his last outburst. 

“ Chiefly in this,” I answered, “ that it deprecates any strain upon the 
nervous system. It eliminates from the well-cultured soul all that savours 
of the zealot. . . If one says that this or that is true, Culture steps in and 
points out the grossness of untempered belicf. If one says that this or that 
is untrue, it shows how little edification consists in opening the eyes of the 
herd. ‘The harmonious, the suave, the well-bred, watt the bright particular 
being into a peculiar and reserved parterre of Paradise, where bloom at once 
the graces of Pantheism, the simplicities of Deism, the pathos of Catholicism, 
the romanticism of every cult in every age, when he can sip elegancies and 
spiritualities from the fiowrets of every faith.” “ 

Between the two schools of thought—for Mr. Arnold belongs to 
a school, though it may not be a purely English one—thero is 
evidently a wide sea of diversity. ‘Lhat they should judge each 
other with perfect faimess is not perhaps to be expected. The 
one produces philosophers and critics full of antipathies against 
the rougher and coarser movements they see on all sides of them 
—antipathies which, it is only just to add, are moderated by 
the sobering influence of education, of refinement, and of obser- 
vation. The other produces politicians, men who sympathize 
with human nature in its coarsest grain, and who move the world 
by moving with it. The one turns out poets; the other, iconoclasts. 
The spirit of Waller lives in the one, a sort of Cromwellian 
rage in the other. It is pleasant to think that both have their 
uses, and that the world would be poorer for the loss of either. 


THE TWO SWORDS. 

Naa late meeting of Bishops at Lambeth—so ridiculously 
called a “ Pan-Anglican” Synod—and the attempt to over- 
throw the temporal sovereignty of the Pope are two events which 
have happened rather appropriately at the same time. It is not 
unlikely that the fact that the two movements have been going 
on together may have impressed itself on theological minds in 
quite a different way from that in which it strikes us. It is quite 
ossible that some of the Bishops who were gathered together at 
Tambeth may look on their Roman brother as the Beast or the 
False Prophet; we cannot ie any of them can rate him 
so low as to set him down as the Little Horn. They may have 
rejoiced in the distant movement which bids fair to break the 
power of Antichrist; they may have even dreamed that the nearer 
thovement in which they were themselves concerned gave happy 
auguries as to the system which should in the end supp t 
Antichrist. What if Mystic Babylon should be some day led to 
embrace the system which appeared at Lambeth in so imposing 
a form, to give up all its abominations and accept the pure wa 
media, the genuine “ ro piv ro dé” system, distinct alike from 
Romanism on the one hand and from Dissent on the other? But 
such speculations as these are not for us. We have to look at 
both events as illustrating certain general questions which have 
distracted the world for ages, and with them we may fairly class a 
third event, perhaps y the most instructive of the three—the 
late Declaration of the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland. We 
have already talked about all three separately as events of the 
day. We now wish to bring therh together as helping to illustrate 
several distinct notions of the relations between the spiritual and 

temporal powers. 

The Two Swords, the Sun and Moon, and the like, used to be 
the favourite comparisons by which medieval thinkers loved to 
illustrate the nature of the two powers which, in the full medizval 
theory, were held to be alike ordained of God. The complete 
theory is hard to understand now, because it turns so much on the 
medieval idea of the Empire. In the belief of Dante, God had 
two Vicars upon earth—one for the government and guidance of 
men’s souls, other for the government and protection of their 
bodies and estates. The one was the Roman Pontiff, the other 


was the Roman Emperor, They presided jointly over a sogiety 
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which, according to the aspect in which it was looked at, might 
be called either the Catholic Church or the Roman Empire. The 
powers of these two great chiefs were co-ordinate ; each, in his own 
sphere, ruled by a divine commission ; neither, in feudal phrase, 
held of the other. With our modern notions of nationality, the 
idea of a single temporal ruler, superior lord over all Christian 
— and commonwealths, seems strange and almost unintel- 
ligible. Amongst other things, we are apt to fancy that the 
universal supremacy of the Emperor implied a much greater inter- 
ference with the internal government of particular States than, in 
Dante’s idea, it did. As it turned out, the Imperial theory was 
never at any time fully carried into practice. ‘I'o say nothing of 
any other difficulties, the existence of the Kastern Empire and the 
Eastern Church always remained a standing protest against any 
claims to universal dominion on the part of the joint potentates of 
the Old Rome. In point of fact Pope and Cesar never did pull 
together as they ought to have done, and in process of time the 
Empire, fact and name, crumbled away, while the Popedom re- 
mains standing. But, while contem lating the history and present 
position of the Popedom, we should not forget that the vanishing 
of the Empire has left the great Christian society, in Lysander’s 
phrase, lame and one-eyed. We will not dispute as to which 
was the Sun and which was the Moon. It is enough that one of 
the great luminaries of the Dantesque firmament has been put out, 
and an undue prominence has been thereby given to the one which 
remains. In the Dantesque theory, though it was possible that 
either Pope or Emperor might intrude on the functions of the 
other, it was not possible that either should intrude on the 
territory of the other or of any one else. ‘The dominion of each, 
within its own province, was, in the strictest sense, universal. 

The temporal sword, the sword that may visit the body and 
estate of the offender with temporal penalties, was thus placed in 
the hands of the Emperor by God—Kings, Dukes, Consuls, princes 
and magistrates of every class throughout the world being sub- 
ordinate to his supreme power. ‘The spiritual sword, the sword 
that may smite the soul with spiritual penalties, was in the like 
sort placed in the hands of the Pope by God—Bishops, Priests, and 
ecclesiastical officers of all kinds, being in the like sort subordinate 
to him. The supremacy of both was of course not an arbitrary 
but a lawful supremacy, to be exercised according to the laws 
of the Empire and the Church, contained in the twin volumes 
of the Civil and Canon Law. Now it is clear that the position 
of the Pope is altogether changed by the loss of his temporal 
yoke-fellow. He stands altogether by himself. Not only Tare 
many Christian nations cast off all connexion with him, but to those 
who still acknowledge him his relation is completely changed. 
Instead of one colleague or rival, he has to deal with as many 
Cesars as there are independent governments within the range of 
his action. It may seem that to be thus exempted from all direct 
rivalry is an advantage, but the position is really alower one. The 
civil sword is placed in countless hands, and every one of its 
bearers has to be dealt with according to his particular position and 
fancies. Again, it is from the loss of the Empire that the temporal 

wer of the Pope directly follows. Undoubtedly some ambitious 

ontiffs would have willingly united the two forms of universal 
supremacy in their own persons; that is, Christendom, like Islam, 
would have been made subject to a Caliphate. But this is not what 
we mean; we mean that the investing the Pope with the temporal 
dominion of some limited portion of the earth’s surface follows, 
almost as a natural consequence, from the loss of the Empire. 
the Dantesque theory the sas dominion of the Pope had no 
aga No spot could be found which was beyond the limits of 
is spiritual authority, but on the other hand no spot could be 
found which was beyond the limits of the temporal authority of the 
Emperor. Of those two august correlative powers, neither could 
be strictly called either the subject or the sovereign of the other. 
But when the universal authority of the Emperor vanished, even 
in theory, when “omnes erant Cesares,” and each kingdom or 
commonwealth did that which was right in its own eyes, the 
question of temporal dominion altogether changed its nature. The 
temporal dominion of the Popes, like most other things, grew up 
ually? and, like most other things, was not defended apis 
ments till it was established in fact, and had begun to be attacked 
by argument. The most reasonable ment in its defence is one 
which would have been meaningless while Pope and Cesar stood 
side by side as co-ordinate powers. This is, that it is desirable 
that the supreme spiritual power should be impartial and inde- 
pendent among temporal guy. which it cannot be if its holder 
is a subject or citizen of any particular kingdom or common- 
wealth. To preserve this impartiality and independence the 
supreme spiritual power must itself become the temporal power 
within a certain district. The Pope must become sovereign of a 
certain territory, and, most obviously, of the city which contains 
his own poe see, and of such an extent of country round that 
city as to enable him to act independently of all other temporal 
soverel 

It must be allowed that this argument is perfectly good as far 
as it goes. The objection to it is that it is, at any rate at the 
present day, outweighed by several stronger arguments the other 
hs It is an argument conceived with reference to a divided 
and not to a united Italy. It conceives the Papal dominions 
to be one of various principalities and commonwealths among 
which Italy is portioned out. Its nature altogether changes 
when it is applied to a mere enclave in an edhersion united 
Italian Kingdom. Such a Papal dominion cannot be inde- 
pendent; if it is not practically subject to Italy, it must be 


practically subject to some other Power whic : 
venient to it against Italy. In the it con. 
Europe, the Papal dominion could not be made really ind State of 
except by making it a Power of the first, or, at any rate f 
second magnitude. The difficulty about the Pope being the 
subject of any particular Power still remains, and the ol 
of escaping from it has lost its virtue. The two most oh Hed 
shifts are to give the Pope an island under a common he 
guaranty, or, strange as it may sound, to make him the subject a 
a Protestant Power. A Protestant Power would not pa : 
same temptation to use him for its own ends which a Cathe 
Power has. There are divers inconveniences about the ~ 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople under the Grand Turk ut 
is certain that he is more independent in purely spiritual wide 
than he would be as a subject of Greece or Russia, 

But while the Papal dominion lasts, the two swords aro Within 
its limits, united in a manner as distinctly opposed to the principles 
of Dante as to the principles of modern politics. It must be caro. 
fully distinguished from all other cases in which sovereign 
or any degree of temporal power, has been vested in a churchman 
In other cases where a priest has been sovereign, the two swords 
have been, almost incidentally, conjoined in the same hands, } 
in the case of the present Papal dominion, the temporal sword is 
merged in the spiritual. In the case of the German ecclesiastic,) 
sovereigns, the most common complaint was that the priest was 
merged in the prince, that the Elector forgot that he was an Arch. 
bishop. But at any rate the government of such a prince, good or 
bad, was not priestly government on principle. The soverei 
was an ecclesiastical personage, but it was not an established 
doctrine of State that he should act only through ecclesiastical 
agree. His government was no more necessarily a government 
of churchmen than the government of a kingdom whose sovereign 
happens to be a Queen is necessarily a government of women. But 
the government of the Papal States is essentially priestly goven- 
ment. The laity are a subject caste. The temporal dominion 
is confessedly an adjunct to bolster up the spiritual dominion, aud 
the government of such a dominion must be bad. 

Let us rp from those parts of the world where a faint relic of 
one side of the medizval theory still remains to those from which 
it has vanished altogether. Britain, true to its character of isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, was never a devout votary of either 
Sun or Moon. Our forefathers never paid any tribute to Cesar, 
and they ‘som no more tribute to Peter than they could help. It 
was the boast of England that her King was Emperor within 
his own island. And the thought seems sometimes to have floated 
across the insular mind that, as we had our own Emperor, we 
ought also to have our own Po But with us the tendency has 
rather been to unite the functions of Emperor and Pope in the 
same hands. The tendency has taken different forms in different 
ages. In the old times Church and State were the same body; 
the King and his Witan were supreme in all matters; they ap- 
pointed and deposed Bishops; they ordained ecclesiastical as well 
as temporal laws; they ear Ber what saints the people of 
England should hold in honour. When the Bishop and the Earl 
sat together as joint authorities in the same court, it is plain 
that the question of the two swords had not been raised. 
The two powers pulled so lovingly together that men harily 
found out that they were two powers. The fact was first 
made manifest when the land came under the rule of strangers. 
William the Norman and Henry the Angevin were withstood, 
as no elder King ever had been, by Primates who could protect 
the English people only by asserting the dominion of a foreign 

wer at a greater distance. As the government founded by the 

onquest gradually became national, the gap was healed, and 
Kings and people fought steadily, side by side, against Rowa 
encroachments. At last came the separation. Henry and Fliz- 
beth claimed a su guy | which in form was hardly greater than 
had been exercised by the Old-English Kings. ‘The difference 
was in the spirit in which it was used—in the distinct desire to 
humble the spiritual power and to repress all possible claim 
to independence on its Then came the Stuart times in 
which things took another turn, when the royal power was 
exalted to the highest pitch, but by the process of turning 
Most Sacred Majesty into a sort of ecclesiastical person himselt. 
In all these various ways the tendency of England has always 
been to unite the two swords in the same hands. But all thes 
theories suppose a State in which all the nation is of one 
in religious matters—a State’ in which loyalty and orthodoxy, 
rebellion and heresy, are much the same thing. That onder 
of things has passed away, and with it all the elder theories from 
that of Dante to that of Laud. The late judgments of the 
Privy Council, the mild Lambeth manifesto, the fierce 
manifesto, all belong to a time when the whole nation is no 
of one faith—when, in short, Church and State are no longet 
two aspects of the same society, when it is in vain to 
about Sun and Moon, when, in the eyes of a large portion of the 
nation, either the Sun is turned into darkness or else the Mom 
into blood. Questions about ecclesiastical endowments, about 
voluntary and established Churches, never troubled ejther # 
ancient W itenagemét or a Tudor Parliament. We have hardly 
yet learned to look them —"- the face. We will try to show 
some other day how utterly all the ancient theories are modi “a 
or rather destroyed, by the one all-important fact of the full Ci 
equality of all creeds. 
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MR. LOWE ON HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
I’ has not been generally understood that the Scotch are a 
fidin, 
din 


nation; but it is remarkable how every one who 
to Edinburgh immediately feels called upon to unburden his 
ge soul. The sweet abandon which reigns in the capital of 
the North is alluring to those who are not accustomed to it; in 
that gentl festive air—in what Renan would call the douce 
“uh of  & place—to be frank and outspoken comes as a matter 
ln The Conservative leader there divulged how he edu- 
cated his , and winked the wink of mutual understanding. 
Mr. Lowe told no secrets of office, for, heaven bless him, he had 
none to tell ; but he ran lightly through the various subjects of 
learning and speculation, and weighed them all. His 
of comparison is simple. It is, roughly speaking, the 
as is employed in horse-racing. You must handicap for age. 
Things which took place three thousand years ago are less im- 
t than those which took place two; and these, again, less 
Peortant than those of one thousand aa back. It isso simple, 
that it is curious that no one ever thought of it before. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Lowe contrived to illustrate his canon— 
and, generally speaking, his penne of the useful to the antique— 
reference to the crying shame that, modern as the allusion was, 
and of so very recent interest, the celebrated comparison of the 
Cave of Adullam was yet a mystery to the majority of the House 
of Commons. The reference only shows the generous candour 
inspired by the Edinburgh air. Here is a gentleman who has 
tly been treasuring in his bosom, and concealing from the 
world around, an opinion that people ought to be educated so as 
to be all thoroughly acquainted with the details of Hebrew his- 
tory. If he had only said so before, it would have been eagerly 
caught up, and the hint might have been most fruitful at many 
of education. But he goes down to the Philosophical 
itution of Edinburgh, and in the contagious frankness of the 
the sentiment comes out at once. ‘Then, again, look at 
, Lowe’s views of metaphysics. He believes that the ancients 
knew no less and no more than we do about metaphysical and 
moral science—a phrase which implies that neither we nor they 
know anything; and this conclusion is supported by the circum- 
stance that all the masters of different schools of thought seem 
to have had different views upon it. He infers generally that 
metaphysical and moral science is rubbish. By a quaint coincidence 
the charm of great minds is their manysidedness—he 
gives his entire adhesion to a scheme of examination of which 
metaphysics is an integral part, and that, too, metaphysics 
as taught “in Scotland, Oxford, and other places.” Other 
people, if ps beveag views upon mental science which have the 
peculiarity of being self-contradictory, would be close and reticent 
and niggardly of detailed explanation; or at all events would 
only develop one view at a time in their speeches; but when 
Mr. Lowe travels northwards, out it all comes with an un- 
reserve which makes us feel how thoroughly, for once, the speaker 
felt at home with his auditors. There is no hesitation, no arriére 
pensée, Mr. Lowe thinks that Latin “has a noble literature of its 
own.” He further thinks that the Latin literature is “inexpres- 
sibly inferior’ to Greek. He thinks, in the third place, that we 
have too much of both, and that even the characters of the Greek 
alphabet are “sure to be forgotten” at the age of thirty. How 
pleasant it is to come across people sometimes who do not mind 
saying what they think! 
_ It must be confessed, however, that there is something fatiguing 
in following Mr. Lowe. It is not every moment at which one 
feels full —_ to the task of contemplating as a harmonious 
system of philosophy two logical processes which lead to opposite 
results, Here is a pair of arguments, both of which were given 
to the Edinburgh audience, and both of which, most creditably to 
their strength of mind, were received with sympathizing applause. 
The French literature, says argument number one, is. very fine, 
and Englishmen gain by studying it; it is also useful and con- 
venient to know French. Now French is a modern language. 
Therefore it is right to study at least one convenient modern 
» So far number one; now let us listen to number two. 
The Greek literature is very fine indeed, but the Romans, 
through learning it, were induced to neglect their own language, 
and 80 were far inferior to the Greeks, who knew nothing but 
own. Now Greek was to a Roman a modern language, 
and a very convenient one to know for travelling; therefore, it 
is a loss to know one convenient modern language, and the study 
ought not to be pressed. In the second of the two arguments we 
have ventured to supply the minor premiss, which is, however, 
va § an obvious historical fact. Now both these arguments 
must have served their purpose, and the Philosophical Institution 
geo seems to have enjoyed them; but for Southerners 
it is certainly a slight strain to have to admire and believe both 
at once, It would not matter if there were a day between, just 
48 the public which reads leading journals was able to understand 
easily one day that Garibaldi was a representative hero, and on 
th next, that he was a pernicious fanatic; but it is the having 
aiffienlt: views put so very close together that creates all the 


are to pursue, however, any further the somewhat agile logic of 
ng 8, 1t is worth while to try to understand clearly what 
the real wishes of Mr. Lowe upon education are. We are speak- 
ing for the present of the education of the upper and middle 

3 that education which is not primary, and must, until 


the necessity for a wide reform in education is very generally 
admitted. The present system is too narrow, too pedantic, omits 
many things which demand a place, and persists in some methods, 
and even in some subjects, which ought by this time to be ex- 
ploded. The modern languages, history, science, press for entrance, 
and are even at last beginning to have their claims recognised. So 
far, then, as Mr. Lowe urges the introduction of them, and dis- 
parages the pedantries and the effeminacies with which classics 
are still overcrowded, he is to be welcomed as a true reformer. 
Much of what he said was admirable, and the remark that 
“Eschylus, if he were to come to life again, would certainly 
be plucked in his own plays at Oxford, is about as an 
— as educational discussion has ever turned out. But 
if Mr. Lowe supposes that he carries weight into the scale of 
reform by attacking classical literature, so to speak, right and 
left, he is much mistaken, We cannot perceive throughout 
the address any indication that he has taken the trouble to 
represent to himself at all the reasons for which the classics 
should ever be read by any one. Yet, as viewed by the most 
reasonable of the supporters of classics, they are simple enough. 
It is allowed that a man gains much by foreign travel; he sees 
things from another point of view besides that of his own country, 
and he can so form, by comparison of different standards, a 
better judgment on things which come before him. The same 
is the case with the knowledge of Greek and Roman literature, 
except that the travel is more distant and the advantage propor- 
tionately larger. By seeing how people thought and reasoned 
two thousand years ago, one becomes, as it were, binocular in 
mind; subjects start up in relief when viewed from two points so 
widely different. No better illustration can possibly be given 
than the one which Mr. Lowe suggested for the py of arguing 
in exactly the opposite direction. We are all now, he says, in 
favour of representative government; the idea is a modern and 
popular one, and has complete command over our methods of 
political judgment. On the other hand, the Greeks and Romans— 
it is not strictly true of the latter—could conceive of no popular 
government beyond the limits of a city, and for purposes of im- 
rial administration fell immediately into the vice of Cesarism. 

t this be true for the sake of argument. Now, which will 
be the better able to form a good opinion on a matter of 
government—the man who understands only one of these ways of 
contemplating public policy, or the man who is conversant with 
both? It happens that at present a great many Frenchmen, and 
a few clever men in England, believe that the principle of Casar- 
ism has been too much neglected, and that it contains the materials 
for a very perfect political system. Are we more or less able to 
pronounce upon this view from having studied the working of such 
a system in the history of Imperial Rome? Last Session a power- 
ful speaker was dwelling on the position of a people which, from 
one or another cause, drifts away from its free institutions, and is 
politically ruined. He compared such a condition as it is, in his 
opinion, now, and as it was two thousand years ago; and he illus- 
trated his position by reference to an antiquarian relic. Did his view 
gain in strength and clearness, or did it not, from his power of 
making the comparison ? The monument was the lion of Cheronea, 
and the speaker was Mr. Lowe. 

Halicarnassus versus Gondar—such is the way in which Mr. 
Lowe puts the question. It is more important, he says, to know 
about the capital of Abyssinia than to know about the capital of 
Caria. In the interest of educational reform we protest against 
such a representation of the controversy. Why, of the two, the 
fact is the other way. The interests which centre round the 
first place have a more real connexion with us at the present 
moment, more truly bear upon our present life, than those which 
invest the second. The civilization and literary culture of Hali- 
carnassus was an important fact in European progress; the whole 
life of Gondar is but a speck on the surface of human history. It 
can hardly be in seriousness that a powerful thinker puts before 
the public a criticism almost vulgarly inadequate. At the same 
time we look in vain in the address for a comparison which will 
serve us better. Boys are not flogged, he complains, for mistakes 
about the Christian religion, whereas they are for slips in Pagan 
mythology. ‘To keep up the time-honoured make-believe—for 
Mr. Lowe is well aware that boys are no more flogged for mistakes 
in lessons nowadays than members of Parliament are—what does 
he want the chastisement to be for, and why for one thing more 
than for another? If for things modern rather than things ancient, 
and for things practical rather than things speculative, why does he 
never take the trouble to point out the limits beyond which an- 
tiquity ceases to bear upon modern life, and the mind to gain from 
busying itself with abstract thought ? 

It is not, as we said, from any general disagreement with the 
purport of Mr. Lowe’s speech that we find such fault with it. 
All the subjects which he recommends ate thoroughly worth 
yas and repeated assaults will no doubt at last conquer the 
citadel in which classics hold their somewhat tyrannous sway. 
But it is better to let abuses go on as they are than to attack 
them merely at random, If science and modern studies are only 
to be introduced by an indiscriminate massacre of ancient history 
and abstract reasoning, it will be long before we see them take 
their proper place in education. The truth is, Mr. Lowe felt 
generally that things were wrong, and did not take the 
trouble to sort his ideas before he delivered them. One interest- 
ing detail upon which his mind seems to have been, lately engaged 
it is hardly right to pass over. He urges the importance of 


some one can invent a better phrase, be termed secondary. Now, 


physiology, and the advantage that comes from knowing the posi- 
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tion of the liver. Later on in the speech he recurs to the same | happily unconscious of the impression which he makes poe 
topic. An educated man of the present day, he laments, will not reasonable human beings. Guy Faux does not, ex t im sug, Meg banc 
have the slightest idea whether the spleen is on the right side or exceptional places as Exeter, create a hundredth part of the ip. ‘he classes 
the left. Educated men, therefore, ought to know it; and it may | terruption to business, and of the annoyance to peaceable gj josh person 
be inferred that the speaker does. Will some intimate friend of | caused by his living rival. Guy Faux, moreover, is burnt, chs to it 
Mr. Lowe, the next time he meets him, ask him what is the true | put completely on one side for 364 days in the year—g gj map argu 
view of the functions of that valuable organ in the animal | stance, howeyer, which we do not venture to reckon op either fartior’ nat 
economy? If Mr. Lowe knows what the spleen is, and what it | side of the account. Without pursuing a very obvious alle, IB of the tw 
does, he has the advantage of the scientific men of the present | it is enough to say that the resemblance is as strikin tates vats and 1 
day, for to them it is as yet a mystery. trast; though it would seem un, ustifiable to inflict upon 9 kj sid bouse- 
respectable magistrate of our chief city a humiliation whj 4 
not inappropriate to the effigy of a defunct traitor. The Lon 
GUY FAUX. Mayor, as we all know, does not occupy so splendid 4 position 8 T 
: be . formerly; he is not all that French fancy paints him ; and his N ugh 
iv would doubtless be impertinent to remind our readers that | office is not generally coveted by the most distinguished men in LY the | 
this is the day ofa great national solemnity. Though shorn, by | the country. But that is no reason for deliberately makin tim or tict 
a weak compliance, of some of its fair —— the Lord Mayor's ridiculous; for exposing him to the chaff of mites of street. ee 
Show will still strike an awe into the hearts of true Londoners, | and the sneers of his fellow-citizens. The pillory was a barbarou ‘neo 
and inflame apprentices with the noble ambition of treading in the ‘ 


and degrading form of punishment, especially if the moh 4 
not happen to be on the side of the criminal; but a ihe 
concealed under the cruel mockery of a solemn procession, and 
one in which the mob is certain to be against you, is too onl 


au 


footsteps of the great Whittington. Yet, amidst the glories of the 
present, it is to be hoped that our minds will carry us as far back 
as to Tuesday last—the day of a celebration almost equally dear 
to patriotic minds. We see it stated that the Fifth of November 


for any ordinary offender. It is true the mob can’t throw stones andre 
was this year marked by more than ordinary enthusiasm, and that | and dirt, but it is also obviously impossible that a London crowd reunion | 
effigies were carried in triumph in which Garibaldi was repre- | should regard a Lord Mayor as anything but a very elabortp promisiD, 
sented as striking down the P This was not perhaps a very | joke got up for their amusement, and for the express benefit of nounced 
happy symbol of the actual position of affairs, The fact, however, | Mr, Fagin’s pupils. By way of adding point to this cre more pro 
that the occasion could still produce such a vivid exercise of the | facetiousness, the unhappy man is made the subject of 4 only just 
imagination is so far gratifying. We must confess to a certain | pit of eloquence from A distinguished barrister who occ. b is 
sneaking liking for the Fifth of November. There is much to pies the oftice of Recorder. He might by some strange effort burst 
be seid against squibs and shoutings, and indeed against street | of voluntary self-deception have convinced himself that his Dechive, 
boys generally. Even the custom of an annual tight in our | robes and his state-carriage and his men in armour bad mop aud the 
University towns has been condemned by some stern moralists. | or less imposed even upon the assembled masses of © i done ba 
For ell this, however, and though suffering many things be- | dom; but this delusion, if possible, is ruthlessly torn away, This is! 
cause of yelling injunctions to remember the Fifth of November, | No human thickness of perception can possibly ‘conceal from snobbist 


we cannot find it in our hearts to condemn the proceeding 
altogether. As a queer waif and stray from the past, it is not 
without a certain interest. According to Charles Lamb, the boys 
in Christ’s Hospital used to go about on Easter Day, chanting the 
pious words, 

He is risen, He is risen, 

All the Jews must go to prison. 
This unconscious satire upon the logic of Christian persecutors 
was in its way instructive. The similar assertion that the boys 
of England see no reason why gunpowder treason should ever 
be forgot is a highly compressed declaration of the genuine 
old principles of party warfare. Archbishop Whately said, with 


him the fact that the judicial eloquence expended upon him 
is a very thin covering indeed for sarcasm. Long practice 

bably enables the legal dignitaries to get through their task 
without openly laughing; but if Mr. Russell Gurney contrive 
to do his annual duty so as to persuade his audience that 

are listening to a solemn bond fide panegyric, we should say that 
Mr. Gurney must be one of the greatest orators in ancient ot 
modern times. It is difficult to be truly eloquent when you have 
a toothache, or are suflering from sea-sickness or the gout ; but the 
pangs of a suppressed sense of the ridiculous are an even mor 
effectual damper upon a full flow of rhetoric. And the man who 
is forced to bear the infliction of these various annoyances has done 


great truth, that the doctrine of persecution was summed up in | nothing criminal, and will be called upon to sit in judgment and has no 
the nursery rhyme which proposes to throw Old Father Longlegs | to entertain Cabinet Ministers. The only parallel of which we his ma 
downstairs for the sufficient reason that he wouldn't say his | can think is to be found in a custom of certain negro tribes, When jot 
prayers. The lesson thus taught to infants is duly expanded by | they have elected a king, it is said, they bring him into the villg, is 
the time they are old enough to play with gunpowder; they are | and all the inhabitants turn out and offer him every insult by his 
then indoctrinated in the true method of keeping up their early | the negro mind can invent. The next day he will be able to do denun 
animosities. The moral inculcated by means of the symbol may | with them what he pleases; but meanwhile they take a childish “ whe 
be expressed more directly thus. You ought, it says in effect, to | pleasure in running up, as it were, a little score on their own side “one 


take the worst villain on your enemy’s side as a fair specimen 
of the whole party; you should make a hideous caricature 
even of him; and you should have stated occasions for bringing 
it out, and lashing yourself to fury by its contemplation, lest 
by any accident it should slip from your memory. This theory 
is pretty well understood on all sides, especially in theological 
controversies, though it seldom finds so quaint an expression. 
Every clergyman of a controversial turn of mind keeps a whole 
stud of Guy Fauxes, and brings out one every Sunday, belabours 
him to his heart’s content, and generally concludes by a grand 
pyrotechnical display of eloquence over his mangled remains. It 
may be the Pope, or the infidel, or any other legitimate object of 
dislike that is so treated ; but the practice is identical in all cases, 
and the essential thing is to put up the very ugliest and most weak- 
limbed of all conceivable scarecrows to represent your antagonist. 
The burning of Guy Faux is a very happy concrete illustration of 
this extremely popular amusement. ‘Lhe amount of ill-feeling 
which can actually relieve itself by this vent is infinitesimal, for 
we may assume that the boys who carry round this unfortunate 
dummy know almost as little abcut the original as Oxford under- 
graduates know about Du Guesclin. And we may, therefore, 
with a good conscience look on and admire their frank: exposition 
of the most atrocious creed of party warfare. Let us, they say 
in substance, always remember every good party cry—always 
shout Waterloo when we meet a Frenchman, and propose the 
toast of a bloody end to the Pope when we are at dinner with 
- Dr. Manning. 

The theory of Guy Fauxes may be extended considerably 
further. It is useful in the case considered because it preserves in 
a ludicrous form some of the curious weapons of ancient warfare. 
We look at a Guy Faux as we might look at a sling in a boy's 
hand; it was formerly used by armies in serious battle, and is now 
become a tome for children. But there are other antiquated 
pieces of lumber that are still brought out in procession to excite 
a similar mixture of amusement and annoyance. There are even 
Guy Fauxes who singularly enough insist upon trotting them- 
selves out for the amusement of the populace. When we ask 
what is the dilierence between the Lord Mayor on the gth and 
Guy Faux on the 5th of November, it is no conundrum, but 
a matter for serious investigation. Guy Faux has the advan- 


of the account to begin with. It seems possible that some of the 
instincts of the savage may still survive in the breasts of Common 
Councilmen—a theory which seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that at the Guildhall Feast the rest of the guests insist on being 
separated from them by an iron railing; and this apparently 
verse mode of exposing their chief magistrate to the ridicule of 
the streets of London may in that case be partly explained, The Lon 
Mayer has a right to our sincere commiseration, and the more 60, 
in the present instance, as he seems to have extorted from his 
supporters some partial alleviation of his sufferings. He has got 
rid of some of the most ludicrous accompaniments of his pageu 
and is allowed, as it were, to run the gauntlet, instead of being 
compelled to walk it. Let us hope that this may be a step to- 
wards the total abolition of the ceremony; or, if that is to 
violent a change, to some economy in the annoyance—t, 
for example, the procession might be handed over to Guy Faux, 
and the Lord Mayor left at home. b 
It is the fashion just now to twist everything that occurs into 
an illustration of the probable effects of the Reform Bill, and we 
have no objection to comply with the prevailing custom. Orators 
from the Ministerial benches have taken great pains to expres 
their belief in the conservative tendencies of wecking-utn, For 
the most part they have been-content to rely upon a round state 
ment that such tendencies exist, without seeking to produce 
any corroborative facts. It is strange that oy should have 
overlooked the illustration of which we make them 4 

Here are a couple of customs from which all meaning he 
evaporated for many years past. A philosopher may put up with 
the burning of Guy Faux because, on the whole, it makes 
little interruption ; and it is one of the quaint sights whose dis- 
Fa yom we occasionally miss, Still it is scarcely conceivable 
that sane persons should take in it, or that its p 
suspension in the city of Exeter should lead to actual riots. 2 
Lord Mayor’s procession is equally ridiculous, and a very u rq 
greater annoyance. Every rational being on the line of rou 


would be delighted to suppress it instantaneously. Yet it 18 with 
great difficulty that we have got the better even of the men» 
armour. And somehow these two exhibitions drag on a mise 

existence for years, to the annoyance of everybody concerne!y 
ropensities ot 


simply by reason of the intensely conservative 


tage of not being endued with sensibility, and is therefore 


e ceremonies, 


the British lower orders. You may laugh at 
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ve them to be ridiculous nuisances, but if you lay 
yon upon them you arouse every conservative bristle of 
sms concerned. “Talk of danger of rash innovations from 
the persons ! a conservative orator might exclaim; a people that 
sch to its Guy Fauxes will never give up its Bench of Bishops 
sls ent, as he would have carefully to explain, of the 4 
jai pron and therefore implying anything but a similarity 

institutions. 
des mice would, of course, object to a rash alteration of the 
aid house. 


THE, REFORM LEAGUE AND THE FENIANS. 


mbination of influences seems to have set in against 
Wy bso League in general, and its President and Council 
ticular. The Oriental superstition of the Evil Eye has pre- 
aed and too much success has been fatal. After an impotent 
ind incoherent attempt to establish a new Reform Club, an 
experienced and enterprising has brought his action 

‘nt Mr. Beales and Colonel Dickson for services rendered in 
against where no children could be found to dance. The Leaguers 

not seem to be thought clubbable men, and, judging from 
the y which prevails in their public proceedings, a private 
yeunion under Mr. Beales and his colleagues was not a very 
‘ing offer of social harmony. A week or two ago we an- 
jaa the distinct and official adoption of Fenianism by the 
more prominent Leaguers, and, to do the party of advanced action 
anly justice, We must say that the treasonable nonsense of Lucraft 
> - tis associates was only met My the party in general with 
a burst of indignant execration. o use the language of the 

“the , ene has been destroyed by the Council; 
wd the deed could not have been more effectually and quickly 
done bad the actors in the drama been paid for their services, 
This is not merely the cry of the Tory papers, or of the organ of 
ssobbism—the Telcgraph—but that of all classes, and of men of 
alopinions. . . The public will require an outspoken dis- 
avowal by the President of the proceedings of the Council; they 
will require a direct resolution to be adopted by the Council con- 
demnatory of the proceedings of the 23rd of October, and a 
rescinding of the resolutions then adopted. If that is 
done, we are of opinion that, as far as any real compactness is 
concermed, the Reform League might as well dissulve at once.” 
As neither this nor anything like this has been done, the conclu- 
son follows that, in the judgment even of Mr. Potter, the League 
has ruined itself for ever. 

Now precisely what the advocates of the League have suggested, 
as the only honest course to adopt, is the course which the League 
has not taken. Mr. Beales, the President, instead of persisting in 
his manly language against Fenianism, has gone far to eat his 

jotism. A single relapse into propriety was too much for him. 
Fis quite astonished that he should so far have been mistaken 
by his colleagues as to be supposed to have been guilty of “a 
denunciation of Fenianism.” So to understand his letter was 
“ wholly to misinterpret its spirit and object.” He never intended 
“one word of denunciation of the motives, or depreciation of the 
patriotism, of the Fenians.” He only thought that assassination 
would not in this instance succeed. He is careful to say that 
“to oppose misgovernment by arms may be a sacred duty,” 
and that “to the arbitrament of civil war recourse may be had” 
in the last resort. That is to say, between himself aud Fenian- 
iam there is no shadow of difference as far as principle is con- 
ceed; it is a mere question of expediency and policy. The 
O'Donoghue is even more explicit. He cannot trust himself 
tosay “how he was gratified by the discussion in the League 
Council,” that is, by the seditious language of Lucraft and Cooper 
and Odger. “The general tone of the discussion has greatly 
increased The O’Donoghue’s confidence in the League.” He in- 
terprets it to mean that the reckless zeal of Irishmen to appeal to 
physical force “cannot in reason be pronounced to be unwarrant- 
” He ecems to distinguish between private murder and civil 
war; but, although he will not countenance assassination, he 
advocates rebellion. We may as well contrast with this seditious 
tash the language which was used by the counsel for the Fenian 
murderers at Manchester. “Of all the curses with which Ireland 
has been afflicted,” said Mr. Digby Seymour, “ this crime is the 
blackest and the worst. It is a cross between Irish discontent and 
Yaukee rowdyism. There is not a politician of any standing who 
not denounced it, not a capitalist who is not afraid of it, not 

aa altar which has not cursed it.” This is seen, at any rate, by 
Mr. Baxter Langley and Mr. Richardson, who have ceased to be 
members of the podem Council. Mr. Thomas Hughes has tardily 
cancelled his commission as Vice-President. All that is decent in 
the League, to use Mr. Langley’s words, must now discover that 
“the inference from the resolution passed by the Council of the 
@ is an approval of a physical force revolution as the true 
remedy for Irish grievances.” 

In the face of all this reclamation, what has the League done ? 
At their pee of the 30th of October a resolution was moved 

the Council of the League never did countenance private 
assassination or secret organizations for political p To 
Which an amendment was brought forward that “the Council saw 
nO reaton to disclaim treasonable motives.” In the course of the 
cscussion on these resolutions the plain-spoken Lucraft whimpered 
that he had never said that he was an advocate for physical 


A man who would preserve even the |. 


understood in an Ya sense to that in which he meant it.” 
This suggestion that the Leaguers cultivate the doctrine of a non- 
natural sense perhaps would apply to Mantle himself, asit certainly 
does to President Beales. It is their misfortune to have to use wo! 
and words are unluckily, with the rest of the world, signs of ideas; 
the whole press has obstinately refused to understand how it can 
come to pass that the a ——o of Fenianism, and does not 
mean to approve of that which alone makes Fenianism to be what 
it is. Fenianism has done nothing yet but organize rebellion, 
rescue prisoners from the law, plan nocturnal ravages, and murder 
the police. Without these things Fenianism is not, and therefore 
to distinguish between them mY an abstract Fenianism which is 
neither rebellion nor murder is just as absurd as to adopt the 
Heptarchy or Mormonism. At this interesting point, when the 
only diflerence among the Leaguers was to how insignificant an 
extent they could retract their original resolution, the Council 
pomey. and after two days’ meditation—we will not say 
deliberation—they came to a final deliverance. 
On Friday evening the debate, if a noisy wrangle may be di 
nified with such a title, was resumed. The press was indignantly 
rebuked for daring to understand that sympathy with Fenianism 
meant at least an indirect approval of rebellion and murder; anda 
Mr. Finlen was found to out-Lucraft Lucraft in his own peculiar 
line. This Finlen said “that until he had read the remurks made 
by Cooper, Lucraft, and Odger, he did not believe that the Council 
was composed of such pure and bright metal.” “ For his part he 
would repeat, Let Fenianism go on and p r”; and another 
speaker, though he was not for assassination, could not help remark- 
ing “that Brutus the assassin was an honourable man.” After a 
violent and stormy sitting the milder policy was adopted, and 
“ sympathy with assassination or secret organizations for political 
3” was er We shall robably be told that this 
is all that can expected—that the League has set itself 
straight, and that it has separated itself from Fenianism and 
retrieved the little mistake made a fortnight ago. We venture 
to remark that the League has done no such thing; and, as 
Mr. Potter says, much more is required of them than this. Their 
resolution of the 23rd of October has not been rescinded, and at 
this very moment the League is committed to the proceedings of 
that day. And further, they must disavow the treasonable lan- 
guage of Lucraft and Cooper, O: and Finlen; so long as these 
people remain on the Council the League is infected. The Execu- 
tive must be purged at least of those who, not in the heat of = 
but deliberately, repeat the offensive and extravagant sedition 
which they have been guilty. But it is superfluous to treat this 
matter so seriously. Their ignorant, frothy, noisy screams are only 
worth a moment's notice as showing the contemptible character of 
the instruments of mischief. Very likely they mean nothing, 
as they can scarcely do till they know the value cf words. ft 
is of course very well for Mr. Disraeli to salute them as nincom- 
poops, which they are, non compotes mentis, to the full extent of 
the phrase. But in spite of all this we should not, and we may 
as well admit the fact, be where we are but for these nincompoo 
For good or for evil these men have influenced very materially 
the future of this great country. They have extracted from Karl 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli the bosom secret which for ten years they 
hugged in silence. They have transferred political power from 
the middle-classes, and they have “ dished the Whigs.” And 
they have done something else. By their triumph in Hyde Park 
they have taught their faithful allies, the roughs, a lesson which 
is bearing its fruits every day, and in every town in the kingdom. 
The, authority of the civil magistrate is now openly challenged 
by the dangerous classes as defiantly, and for the immediate pur- 
pose as effectually, in Exeter, as in Mr. Walpole’s office. And 
though, under —_ the League has in a way disavowed 
Fenianism, yet Fenianism knows very well that in the conduct 
and success cf the League it has its chief strength. We hear one 
day of troops marched to Liverpool in consequence of a supposed 
outbreak of Fenianism; the next day we are told that Dublin is 
not safe except under strong military protection. Justice itself can 
only be administered in our chief cities when its seat is surrounded 
by an armed force. The League had a work to do—to inaugurate, 
as they say, a Reign of Terror; and we are living wnder it. 

As we have had frequent occasion, in connexion with the 
Council of the League, to mention the name of a man called 
Lucraft, we may take this opportunity of mentioning a very 
strange piece of information which has reached us. It will searcely 
be nec to remark that, in the proceedings of the League, 
Lucraft’s name has been very prominent; and he took upon 
himself to be the first and the ome ae to ——_ fg on 
the especial ground that it a; ed to sical force. Am 
the most turbulent and sediticus of the hab yy demagogues of the 
League Lucraft has been most conspicuous. He bousts himself to 
have been an agitator for twenty years; some years ago he — 
have been employed as a journeyman in a very obscure way, but 
now it seems that his on e is sedition, or rather revoiution. 
Another man named Conolly, a mason if we remember rightly, has 
also been very forward in speech and sedition ; he as well as Lucraft 
is a member of the Executive Committee of the League Council. 
Some time ago, the Council of the Society of Arts,among many of its 
crazes, collected funds for the pu of sending representatives 
of the various trades to the Paris Exhibition, in order that they 
might gain useful information of the progress of industry among 
foreigners. This scheme was only an instance of the fashionable 
culius or petting of the working-man, but it was so far plausible 


force”; but as he was reminded by his candid friend Mantle, “he 
(Lucraft) had a singular way of’ saying things that other people 


or pretentious the Fund got together was large. The Prince 
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of Wales was induced to give 5o/., and the Government was cajoled 
500, It is reported, and we believe 
that there can be little doubt of the fact, that these two men, 
Lucraft and Conolly, were selected for this purpose; and that we, 
ex- 
s of these two distinguished working-men—workers, that is, 

in sedition, and representatives, if of anything, only of mob violence 
tf this be so, we should 

+ and Conolly; and whether any 
understanding was taken, in any way, that these men should earn 
their subsidy; and further, if there was any understanding that the 
inquiries made at Paris by these eminent craftsmen should be em- 


into a subscription, or grant o 
the English taxpayers, have had the honour of bearing th 


and turbulent agitation—for a trip to Paris. 
like to know who selected Lu 


bodied in any Report; if so, whether that Report has been received 
and if such is the case, whether it is pedis: : 


on the part of its own members. 


THE RAILWAYS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


eS Dantzic on the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic, a 

erfectly straight, might be drawn on 
the railway map of Europe dividing the body of the Continent into 
The line would run north-north-east and 
south-south-west ; almost, in fact, due north and south. West of 


diagonal line, almost 
two distinct parts. 


it would appear a perfect maze of railways, while east of it the 


lines that exist are widely apart, and there is hardly anything 
eus of 


that can be called a network. There is, indeed, one nuc 
lines in Upper Silesia, and eastward from Vienna one or two 
lines proceed in a scattered manner, but more or less connected 
with each other, down the valley of the Danube; but, speakin 
generally, we see only vast empty regions, penetrated here an 
there by an adventurous branch vainly looking for some connexion 
to fit it into a general system. The diagonal line we have de- 
scribed would itseif be cut at only five different points by trunk 
roads projecting from the Western European network into the 
waste beyond. The most northerly intersection of all is the 
line from Berlin to Warsaw, as yet the sole railway link be- 
tween Western Europe and Nortliern Russia, Southern Russia 
being still wholly disconnected. South of that is the Silesian 
line of Prussia, continued far eastward into Galicia under 
Austrian direction, but not quite reaching to Southern Russia. 
Still more to the south is the line connecting Bohemia with 
Vienna and the railways running eastward from that capital; 
then the line between Vienna and Bavaria, and last of all, the 
lines connecting Vienna with Italy. Western Europe has no 
other railway roads into the East, and, but for a single and round- 
about transverse connexion between Vienna and Warsaw imme- 
diately east of our imaginary line, all these various routes to the 
East are disconnected. It is important, however, to note that this 
deficiency of communication, this absence of a network, is not 
likely to be of long continuance, and the supply of the defect 
promises many changes in a military and commercial aspect ; 
in short, it is likely to produce a thorough revolution in the 
material condition of the countries in question. It is not going 
too far to say that in five years’ time entirely new possibilities of 
attack and defence will have been provided for the States of 
Eastern Europe, while new channels of commerce will have been 
opened up, into which may be diverted, besides the new trade to 
be created, a good deal of the business of the Continent which has 
hitherto followed more circuitous roads. 

The works that are going on provide for three different objects. 
First of all is the completion of the internal communications of 
Russia. We described these so fully in a former article (January 5, 
1867) that for the present we need only say the work is going on, 
and that probably in five years from this time Russia will have an 
internal network of some kind, linking together the north and the 
south, the Volga and the Black Sea with the Baltic, the southern 
and western frontiers with the principal stations of the Russian 
army. ‘The other two objects now being served are still more 
important in a European view, part of their importance, however, 
being derived from their connexion with the internal system of 
Russia. The one object is to connect the Southern Russian 
system directly with Western Europe; the other to connect the 
Black Sea ports with the ports of Western Europe in the Atlantic 
and German Oceans. These two objects are intimately connected, 
for one or more of the trunk-lines from Western Europe will have 
their terminus at the Russian port of Odessa; but they are sepa- 
rated in some respects, as other Black Sea ports besides Odessa 
will be served by the new railways, and commerce much more 
extensive than thai of Russia will be vitally afiected. The 
military aspects of the lines serving these diflerent commercial 

ends will be unlike. 


By lines now in progress, then, the railway system of Southern 
Russia will be joined to that of the rest of Europe in three 
or four different ways. 
comes 


First in order, as the most advanced 


le, and will be made 

ublic? It is quite possible that it may be asserted that the 
Bociety of Arts is not responsible for the honour and confidence 
reposed in Lucraft and Conolly, and that this part of the job may 
have been entrusted to nobody knows who; but the Society of 
Arts is responsible to the subscribers to the Special Fund, and to 
its own members, for the purposes to which that fund has been 
devoted, or rather, as it would seem, scandalously misapplied. 
Some account of this incident the Society of Arts is called upon to 
render to the public; especially if, as we hear, the matter has 
already caused some very necessary, but not pleasant, proceedings 


between Dunaburg and Witepsk since the appearance 
former article, and rapidly in Pres for the remainder 
distance. It ‘will be remembered that Orel is one of then 
important junctions in the internal railway system of Tet 
the place where, two or three lines branch off to thes 
and the meeting-point of the lines from Moscow ang pi, 
burg. As soon as the Dunaburg line is o ned, there 
only remain the lines in the south to be finished to wil 
the main purposes of the Russian trunk lines. Already thet 
finished interval on the main line to Odessa is reduced to it 
more than the distance between Koursk and Kiev, for it 
be admitted that practically the Odessa-Kiev line jg fn; 
; | although it will not be available for traffic this season, as had bee 
too sanguinely anticipated. The at ee in order, the juno, 
tion between the Kiev line and the railway system of Austen 
Lemberg in Galicia, is a good deal less advanced. The 
length of the branch is little more than 300 miles—one-thini 
in Austrian, the remainder in Russian territory; but while the 
Russians are executing the: preliminary works from Kiey 4, 
Volostchisk in expectation of a line from Lemberg by Tarnopd, 
the Austrians are surveying a line in the somew : 
direction of Brody, north-east of Volostchisk, and totally w. 
available for “making connexions” with Russian trains, j 
is a however, that where so short a link remains to }y 
finished, commercial necessities will make themselves felt, ay 
Austria will the importance of making its 
lines “‘’ of the trunk railway between Germany and Odesy, 
It will be annoying as well as ludicrous if, in a few year 
hence, the hundred miles or so between Lemberg and’ Vp. 
lostchisk continue untraversed, forming an impassable though 
narrow gulf, severing Southern Russia and the Black Sea from 
the rest of Europe. Attention has lately been called to 
another scheme, which however is only a scheme, though it 
may not long remain such, as the Austro-Hun Govern. 
ment has granted a concession which is being actively promoted, 
This is the Kaschau-Oderberg junction, a comparatively short 
link by which the railways of Hungary, whose most no 
terminus at present is Kaschau, will be joined directly to the 
Prussian lines at Oderberg, on the Silesian frontier. Accordi 
to the promoters, one of the special advantages of this link 
be its forming part of the trunk line of the future from Han. 
burg to Odessa. The a lines are to be carried eastward 
through Transylvania and Moldavia to the Odessa-Tiraspol line; 
but it does not seem probable that this trunk-line can be in 
existence as soon as its competitor through Galicia and Southem 
Russia, where so little remains to be done. Nor will it be # 
eflective as a link between Russian and other European nil- 
ways, the connexion through Galicia being for them the most 
direct, although it may be the most important with reference to 
Odessa. Thus, with some certainty in two, and probably in three, 
different ways, Southern Russia will be p during the next 
five zee in railway communication with the trading centres of 
the West. 
The importance of such communication to the West as well a 
to Russia can hardly be exaggerated. The south of Russia is the 
richest and most fertile part of the Empire, and the gain to tn- 
vellers when they can reach Western Europe without a long détour 
by Moscow and St. Petersburg will be enormous. German manu- 
factures will also have better access to the Southern Russian 
markets than they at present have across the Polish frontier, 
and even from England light goods of all descriptions will reach 
these markets most effectively and speedily by the same route, 
It is just possible also that, as the American railways are | 
used for the conveyance of wheat, the South of Russia as well a 
Hungary will employ railways for transporting its harvests direct 
to the West. This channel at least will be open in the event 
of a sudden rise in price, and no one need be told how much 
our prices will be affected by the possibility of fresh Russian 
supplies at a week's notice. While these are the commercial 
prospects, the military advantages to Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
appear to be nearly balanced. Russia no doubt appears to be the 
greatest gainer, as she will be able to move armies to points where 
they would otherwise have been destitute of easy communication 
with their base; but this result will be due to internal changes im 
Russia, and not to the junction with other systems. So far # 
Prussia is concerned, Russia will still have no other road than the 
Warsaw line, only connected in the most circuitous manner with 
the stations of the army in the south; while as to Austria, she 
will get nothing more than a good road straight from Kiev 
into Galicia, Austria, however, will have good interior lines for 
defending all but Galicia; and even the road into that provinee, 
straight from Kiev, which Russia will soon gooey te be 
threatened in time by one Hungarian line which has 
jected, from the terminus of which Lemberg may be reac 
without any great difficulty. The circumstances will be different 
when Russia takes up earnestly, as she threatens to do, the direct 
line between Warsaw and Moscow, as yet untouched, except for & 
short distance between Warsaw and the valley of the Bug. 
Galicia will then be accessible by an easy road, which Austria 
cannot threaten, and the position of Prussia in a quarrel with 
northern Colossus will also be deeply affected. Warsaw will on 
be, even more than it is, a pistol held by Russia at the - 7 
Germany and Austria—a stronghold in their midst, from W: As 
the disciplined hordes of the Czar may securely issue at will. 
yet, however, this military line has hardly been surveyed, m 


the line from Dunaburg by Witepsk to Orel, opened 


less taken in hand. 
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‘nes from Lemberg to Kiev, and from Oderberg to Odessa, 
not links between Southern Russia and 
Western Europe, but still more as joining a Black Sea port 
ith the ports of the West. But they are not all the con- 
vasons of this sort in progress. One has only to look at a rail- 
map to see how obvious it is that other improvements 
pI be carried out. The terminus of the Galician lines, whose 
connexion with the Russian system at Lemberg is being taken in 
hand, is Tehernovitz in Moldavia, between which point and 
a line already in course of construction from Odessa, a much 
shorter interval remains to be filled up than that between Lemberg 
and Kiev. We refer to the Odessa-‘Tiraspol line in Bessarabia, in 
course of prolongation to Kichinef, from which to Tchernovitz is a 
distance of about 159 miles. It rests with the Government of the 
Principalities to make this link, already A wae by the contrac- 
tors of the line between Lemberg and Tchernovitz. As in the 
case of the interval between Lemberg and Volostchisk, commercial 
necessities appear to _—— that this narrow gulf cannot long 
remain e Government of the Principalities, how- 
ever, unmindful of the opportunity, has favoured more a trunk 
line from Tchernovitz to Bucharest, to be prolonged to Giurgevo, 
which will place not only Giurgevo but Galatz in the same posi- 
tion 2s Odessa is at present. More than this, Rustchuk, on the 
ite bank of the Danube from Giurgevo, is already in com- 
munication with Varna by railway, so that Varna will also be 
linked by this projected trunk line through the on with 
the West of Europe. This last result will be secured even more 
eflectively by a further extension of the Austrian lines down the 
valley of the Danube, the distance between the eastern terminus 
of these lines and Rustchuk being less than that from Tchernovitz 
to the latter point. Were there any prospect of Servian lines being 
actively prosecuted, they would serve as a parallel to the latter ex- 
tension on the opposite bank of the Danube ; but the Servian lines, 
like the projects peculiar to Turkey as well as its independent 
Principalities, nee hardly worth any notice. Brilliant as are 
some of the Turkish projects, for which even concessions have 
been obtained, it seems quite unsafe to reckon on them till ground 
is actually broken. Without them, however, enough is in 
course of accomplishment to make it probable that within about 
five years—at least in less than ten—Varna, Galatz, and Odessa 
will all be in communication with the entire West of Europe. 
This means, for commercial purposes, that they will soon 
almost as near London as Brindisi has been made by the openin 
of the Mont Cenis railway. In other words, the Black Sea, whic 
has hitherto been so distant practically, compared with its distance 
as the crow flies, from English commercial centres, will be brought 
sere near to us. We shall thenceforth take a closer 
interest in the commerce of the region, which will be like a new 
world opened up to our industry and enterprise. 
The main result, apart from mere trade expansion, will be the 
formation of closer bonds between Asia and Western Europe. At 


, the utmost, the whole country bordering on the Black Sea will be 


little more than five or six days’ journey from London. Places 
like Erzeroum and Trebizond, which sound so distant, which are 
more familiar to readers of half-fabulous history than to the work- 
a-day world'of the present, will become vivid realities. The whole 
of Asia Minor will, indeed, be doubly accessible, and the progress 
of commerce in unlocking the resources of the land, stagnant for 
generations but already beginning to revive, will be quickened 
manifold. The fitful attempts at railway and road-making into 
the interior will be superseded by systematic endeavours, the 
effete Turkish administration yielding somehow to the urgent 
necessities of the time and the eagerness of the commercial world. 
Even in making the Syrian deserts and green mountain ranges 
almost as accessible to tourists as the Alps, the change will have 
contributed to the creation of a new Eastern world. The Mahom- 
medanism of Asia Minor will be assaulted in its recesses by the 
civilization of the West ; nor will the influence of the change be 
confined to Asia Minor. Probably almost as soon as the Black Sea 
is united to the German Ocean, the Russians will have finished the 
line from Poti to their Transcaucasian capital, Tiflis, which will thus 
me as exposed to Western influences as the Russian capitals 
themselves, ‘T'iflis—which is held so distant that almost any 
Teport, however fabulous, which reaches us thence, seems as pro- 
le as the truth, all being so remote—will then be within a 
Week’s easy journey from our own shores, nearer than New York, 
almost as near 2s Lisbon and Gibraltar. In a less degree, Persia 
Will be affected by the changes which influence Transcaucasian 
Xussia, Tabriz and Teheran will be drawn with redoubled force 
ito the currents of trade, instead of lying outside in a world of 
T own ; end when once, as will likely be the case very soon, the 
x scaucasian line is prolonged to the Caspian, the whole of 
orth-W estern Persia, as well as Tabriz and Teheran, will directly 
Participate in the change. ‘Teheran itself will then be within a 
pats journey from London. Thus Persia, like Asia Minor, will 
sucked into the whirlpool of European ideas and customs, and 
in to the revolutionary influences which are already won- 
tfully acting on European Mahommedanism, It is impossible 
Suppose that Mahommedan communities, organized as they are, 
can ages in the fierce struggle for existence raging around. 
East @ changes to be effected by the completion of railways in 
P em Europe are therefore of sufficient magnitude to justify 
me attempt to familiarize ourselves beforehand with the new 
sspect of things. There may be another result which will affect the 
en ts of England more closely. By these lines we may be assisted 
quicker route to India than any which has yet appeared 


feasible ; and that within a few years, if only we take time by the 
forelock, and complete elsewhere the works necessary to secure the 
result. While Europe is thus changing, India is also being trans- 
formed ; and the event which will place Tiflis, or say the southern 
shore of the Caspian, within an eight days’ journey of England 
will be contemporaneous with the extension of railways from 
one end to the other of the Indian peninsula, from Kurrachee to 
Madras, from ry to Beypore. The effect will be that, 
by taking instantly in hand a line of railway from the Caspian 
to the Indus valley, following the present route of commerce by 
Meshed, Herat, and Candahar, we dhould in five or six years’ time 
from this have a through railway from London to India, uniting 
London with every town in India to which the railway extends. 
The railway journey would indeed be broken by the Channel, the 
Black Sea, and the Caspian; but the sum of the voyages bridging 
over these intervals would not be more than three days, while 
the actual journey by rail from London to the Indian frontier 
would be accomplished, at a very slow rate of travelling, in seven 
or eight days. The total journey would thus be ten or eleven 
days between London and the Indus. Of course, at the Indus a 
day op two’s more journeying would be necessary, in the case of 
most travellers to India, to take them to their respective destina- 
tions; but even with this addition the saving in time would be 
obviously enormous compared with the a route. The special 
advantage of the scheme suggested is that for about the same cost 
it would accomplish much more than the schemes hitherto talked 
of, such as the Euphrates Valley railway, which would involve 
works of nearly — magnitude. Even with a Euphrates Valley 
line in operation, the traveller between India and England would 
still have long voyages in the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf. er recominendations in favour of the project are 
the utility of the line for the local traffic of Persia, and the 
abundance of coal at one portion of the route, where the Elburz 
range of hills in Persian Khorassan is crossed, from which even 
the Indian railways might be supplied. The subject is at least 
deserving the attention of speculators. No doubt the Euphrates 
Valley line is preferable as a road for transporting troops between 
England and India, but there is no reason why both projects 
should not be prosecuted simultaneously. The moral influence 
of a railway by the route proposed would be great, and apart 
from the commercial gain would outweigh the disadvantages of 
its passing exclusively through foreign territory. The influence 
of the Indian Empire over Persia and Asia Minor would be 
mightily increased. It may be said that possibly the whole tract 
of the route in Galicia and the Principalities may fall into 
Russian hands, as it will certainly be coveted by Russia. But 
such a contingency, though possible, is not at all probable, and 
its improbability will be heightened by the continuation of the 
lines through to India. Western Europe, especially Germany, 
which, in the language we have used, must be included im 
Western Europe, will always have a strong interest in pre- 
serving the freedom of the routes to the Black Sea, hencetorth 
to become so important; aud the interests in that direction must 
be strengthened by any circumstance, such as the use of the 
lines for through transit to India, which will increase their 
importance. Russia may covet the mouths of the Danube, but 
her ambition will be opposed by a combination which she is 
not likely to overcome for many scores of years in the future. The 
railways which will make the region important will also secure its 
defence. If Russia in a few years can move her legions to the 
banks of the Pruth by easy railway journeys, the Austrian Empire, 
on the other hand, or any Danubian Federation which may dis- 
place it, will command similar resources, and, in conjunction 
with allies having the same interests with itsell, would be in a 
position to pour in masses of men with which even Russia could 
not venture to compete. 


_ COMPLIMENTARY DINNERS. 


_ complimentary dinners within as many days seem to 
show that the era of silver teapots has passed away, to be 
succeeded by an era of banquets and toasts. ‘len years since, the 
departure of Dr. Macleod tor India would assuredly have been 
commemorated by a teapot; and Mr. Trollope’s family would 
have been presented with a full-length portrait in oils of its 
eminent chief; while Mr. Dickens might have had as many silver 
services and portraits as his sideboards and his walls could con- 
tain. All this has changed. To nobody above the lowly rank of 
a curate is a teapot ever presented in our day. But the spirit of 
combined fussiness and reverence manifests itself in other forms, 
on the undeniable practical — of Satan always finding some 
mischief for idle hands to do. The eminent man may escape his 
teapot, but he cannot hope to miss the complimentary banquet. 
Indeed, to go a long “S from home, either to the extreme 
East or to the extreme West, must in time grow to be an 
indirect test of a man’s position. No man may be called 
illustrious until he has gone either to India, like Dr. Macleod, or 
to America, like Mr. Dickens, and thus stimulated his friends to 
give him a dinner. The thirst for glory will be measured by his 
hunger for a banquet in Great Queen Street. The Freemasons’ 
Tavern is rapidly becoming the only genuine Temple of Fame. 
Banquets to successful Jittérateurs are coming as thick as black- 
berries, and they possess a great many peculiar sega over 
the old way of testifying respect and admiration. T Ahad 
cheaper, to Leste with. Nobody gives more than his neighbour, 


and men who would have felt bound to put down their ten or 
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twenty pound note for a teapot, or a purse, or a portrait, can 
now win equal renown at the more moderate cost of one 
inea. Then, again, you do not altogether lose sight even 
of this small sum. Plate is unsocial. The subscribers cannot 
get any ergo fun and enjoyment out of the teapot. The hero 
of the hour carries it away in a of green-baize, and for 
the persons who have paid for it this is an end of the transac- 
tion. A dinner, on the contrary, is thoroughly and emphatically 
social. We give our divine or novelist a dinner, but then in this 
very act we invite ourselves to help him to eat it. In giving 
him a dinner we give ourselves one at the same time; and as 
there are many persons who really like taking their food in the 
glare of a thousand jets of gas, amid a dreadful din and bustle 
and hubbub, this is somewhat of an argument for them at least. 
Other persons, or perhaps the same persons, are cast in so 
mysterious a mould as to be willing to endure an endless quantity 
of speech-making from others, on the bare hazard of getting a 
chance of making a speech of their own. In the old teapot scheme 
there was no room for gratifying more than one man with a taste 
for oratory, or at most two. The astounding institution of a 
score of toasts had no place in one of those more primitive 
ceremonials. Flence there were a score fewer speeches to be 
made, and perhaps three or four score more of disappointed men. 
It is true that against this must be set the fact that the majority 
of men, who know by painful experience the stammering imbecility 
and fatuousness of nine English speakers out of ten, have a strong 
interest in suppressing oratory. But these are the silent and 
ful many, here as ever led by the blatant and fussy few, who 
ivide the speechifying among themselves, and fondly believe that 
their victims like a admire it. They are not wholly wrong. 
Wherever two or three Englishmen are gathered together, under 
any shadow of formal pretext, there is sure to be « certain feeling 
that the proceedings would be imperfect without a measure of 
solemn oratorical shuffling and mumbling. It is possible that 
there were some people present at the dinner to Mr. Dickens 
who would have felt that they had not had the full worth 
of their guinea, nor risen to the full significance of the 
rite, if there had not been, besides meats and wines, a full 
allowance of tumid and second-rate oratory into the bargain. 
To a sensible man this may seem extremely funny and in- 
credible ; but then so do a great many other things which we 
are still constrained to admit as actually existing. How anybod 
who could dine peaceably and meditatively at home or at his clu 
on a piece of meat and a pint of wine, should yet prefer to eat 
mediocre mixtures in a noisy crowd with a cento of wearisome 
and, in the main, meaningless speeches to follow, must remain a 
mystery. That men do entertain this preference is also likely to 
remain afact. From the reports of the speeches made at the 
three complimentary dinners of last week, it seems that on each 
occasion the Chairman and the hero of the evening contrived to 
steer clear of sheer nonsense and vacuity. But for the rest, don’t 
let us reason about them; listen and look and pass on as swiftly 
as may be. 

It must be a serious nuisance, even to a vain man, to have 
to pay the penalty of a banquet, if he should venture to give 
up his employment, like Mr. Trollope, or to make a journey, 
ike Dr. Macleod and Mr. Dickens. The fat and steaming 
adulation which is so common on these occasions—indeed for 
the sake of which, to a certain extent, they are got up—cannot be 
pee pleasant even to men who enjoy their reputation. To 

ave praises poured over him and down his back, which would be 
almost hyperbolical if applied to Shakspeare himself, must make 
a straightforward man, with some knowledge of himself and his 
powers, ready to shiver. The moderate-sized mortal perched on 
a pedestal lofty enough for J og or Apollo must have 
honest qualms and misgivings. ‘lo be made into 4 Phaethon 
against his will, and to be forced to course through the heavens, 
is a grievous fate for him, unless he be forgetful enough or ignorant 
enough of his own powers to believe, in the intoxication of the 
hour, that his adulators are doing no more than giving him his 
due. As a rule, we suspect these affairs afford much more pleasure 
to small men than to the big man. They are placed in an un- 
usually fine and exalted position. They become the patrons, and 
therefore the more than equals, of the hero of their evening. 
The deep gratitude which is always so ostentatiously paraded by 
the guest is by them taken quite in earnest. They humbly per- 
suade themselves that they have somehow placed the great author 
under an obligation; that they deserve very well of him; that, if he 
has written delightful novels, they in turn have provided for him 
_ a delightful treat of food and oratory. It is curious to think how 
many worthy men there are to whom to come into contact with 
persons of eminence even in this remote way is gratifying and 
elevating beyond description—to whom it is really a thing to be 
much thought of that they should have come under the bodily eye 
of Lord Lytton or Mr. Dickens, and perhaps, in the expansion of 
the hour of parting, should have seized the hand that wrote 
Pickwick or Pelham. This makes them actual friends, or at least 
acquaintances, of the great man—after a fashion. The contagion of 
glory is a wonderful force in all these affairs. For some very plain 
man, with a name absolutely and for ever unknown beyond the 
limits of a very narrow private circle, to find that name blazoned in 
the public prints in company with peers and judges and poets, is 
to cease to be obscure. <A ray or two from the divine halo which 
glitters round the head of the Chairman and the illustrious 
guest lights up even the humblest and most obscure of the 
stewards, ‘To pay one’s shot for dining with eminent literary 


rson, is to receive some breath or two of the diving }; 
Who dines with literary men must needs 
literary; and to have a reputation for being this, especially ; 
very rural and very commercial circles, is to have 9 tight 
lay down critical laws to one’s neighbours. 

The people who insist on finding good in everything may 
that, after all, this extraordinary system of banqueting is q 
of reverence and gratitude for great genius and worth, on the 
of the obscurities who cro to dinners and reflected a 
Perhaps so, And to the veneration and thankfulness yw, 
can make no objection. On the yea his capacity {op 
these profound emotions is one of the noblest parts of inay’ 
nature. It is the form assumed by these sublime sentiments 
against which it will very soon be high tifme for plain folk tg 
protest. What is the hidden link which connects Veneration 
with dining? Why, because I like to read skilful compilations 
of love-letters and ingenious analyses of the more complex pheno. 
mena of flirting, should I testify my esteem and love {or the 
writer who can tread this lofty ground with such courage ang 
success by going to eat my dinner in his society in a hot room 
with a great deal of gas, atmospheric and oratorical? The on) 
answer is, that at least this is no more unreasonable than mM 
ancient practice of presenting him with an utterly superfluous 
piece of plate. e might just as well have asked why 
the gracefulness of Mr. ‘Trollope’s love-letters, or the vigour 
and fertility of Mr. Dickens’s genius for caricature, or the 
success with which Dr. Macleod has sown liberal seed in a 
illiberal land, should have been rewarded with a teapot o 
an inkstand for which they could have no sort of use, Thi 
however, is the test of these celebrations. To introdue 
any consideration of utility is to exhibit a base insensibilj 
to the gushing emotions of the hour. Your goodwill is to be 
nicely measured by the entire preposterousness of the form in 
which you clothe it. If you would dine téte a ¢éte or in a 
of four with the idol, the ceremony would be pleasant and in- 
telligible. But fortunately nothing can be thought of more absurd 
than the notion of dining with the idol in the company of three 
hundred other persons, We often laugh at the American custom of 
serenading a political hero until he consents to come out upon the 
balcony and make a speech. Is our own practice of dragging the 
literary hero to Willis’s Rooms, and there making him speak, 
whit more rational ? 


IRISH WRONGHEADEDNESS. 


RRESPECTIVELY of the a and criminality of Irish 
sedition, there are features in Fenianism which it is worth 
while to contemplate, merely as indications of national character, 
The speeches of, three of the men found guilty at Manchester 
cannot be read without inspiring mingled feelings of pity, wonder, 
and regret. We assume the genuineness of these very fine pieces 
of rhetoric, for we can hardly venture to conceive the possibility of 
a literary gentleman who would supply felons’ oratory to order; 
and we put aside as irrelevant, or at least unsupported, the sus- 
picion of any arriére-pensée in the speakers’ minds, prompted 
the hopes of a rescue, a on, or American intervention. We 
assume that the words spoken were uttered by the prisoners under 
the impression that no contingency could occur to prevent the 
execution of their sentence. Proceeding on this assumption, there 
is a great deal in their speeches which we could not expect to find 
in the speeches of Englishmen or Scotchmen under similar cireum- 
stances. And what we do find suggests a striking comment, not 
only on national characteristics, but on certain teaching to which 
we have recently been listening. It is not only in learned 
and academic groves, as Mr. Lowe tells us, that men learn words 
instead of things, and that the tinkling of phrases begins to exer- 
cise dominion over subjugated minds, What a history have we of 
this power in the lives of Allen, Gould, and Shore! Here are mea, 
botn probably in a class above the lowest, who leave their couatry 
to improve their fortunes in a land where handicraft skill of 
moderate sort with ordinary perseverance can always ensure 
a living, and where great industry, combined with average intelli 
gence, rarely fails to obtain something more than a competence, 
n America it was open to each of these three men to earn in two 
ears as much as would enable them to purchase a small farm, and 
ive comfortably and respectably all their days. ay’ might have 
gone on as many others have gone on, whether Europeans o& 
Americans, adding dollar to dollar and acre to acre, and have 
indulged their political propensities by battling for or against the 
institutions of their adopted country. ‘They might in time have 
been Democrats or Republicans, and they might have made either 
the Democratic or the Republican ticket a key to the emoluments 
of office. They might have become inspectors of police, coun- 
cillors, aldermen, or even members of a State Legislature. 
each of these capacities they might have followed the customs of 
the country, oul bettonel their ortunes at its expense. But they 
did nothing of the kind. They went, and many of their com 
panions went, into the Federal army, and attained probably # 
least a subaltern rank in it. Instead of turning to good accoull 
the resources which an opportune war had poe within their 
reach, they took to a species of politics which could offer little 
— of reward, either in the way of profits or of honour 
ut the glamour of phrases and traditions was upon them. 
They were dazed and stupefied by the blinding visions of ther 


own imaginations. The tags of old eeches, — “3 
Green 


song, were in their minds and on their lips. 
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the Red,” «The Shan Van Vocht,” and “ Native Swords” alter- 
in their recollections with some appeal of Meagher’s or some 
tion of O’Connell’s. They had no special knowledge of any 
Some of them had never suffered, others had never 


istence of landlords, and the tyrannical exaction of rent for the 
eoonpation of land. But, to an Irishman transported to a region 
in whi 


were laughing at his folly, nor would he ise in 

sedition the simple indication that con- 
sidered him a nuisance to themselves. Deceived by the feigned 
of those who wanted to get rid of him, as much as by 

his own fatuous speculations on an Irish Republic, he would 
extend the sphere of his conspiracies from New York to Toronto, 
from Toronto to Dublin, from Dublin to Manchester. At no stage 
of his career would it ever enter his mind that he was doing any- 
thing very wicked or very foolish, He would neither have counted 
the odds of a contest with the British Government, nor have 
analysed the elements of his own grievance against it. He would 
jmow nothing of the actual state of the country, of the economical 
conditions which govern the distribution of wealth, of the inca- 
ity of any Government to alter or control them. All his know- 
would be centred in half a dozen phsases, of which “Green 
Em,” the “ Sassenach spoiler,” the ‘Saxon tyrant,” the “ Irish 
Brigade,” the “ Men of ’98,” the “Old lords of the soil,” were 
the most frequently repeated. And with these on his lips, and a 
notion of an Irish Republic on his mind, he would go to 

de battle against half Ireland and all England. When he found 
himself in the felon’s dock for a crime which in almost every State 
of his adopted Republic is punishable with death, he would deliver 
sheet of such declamation as Allen, Gould, and Shore indulged 
in last week. He would launch, as they launched, into invective 
against the “imbecile and tyrannical rulers” who oppressed his 
native land; he would, as they did, defy death with the same 
passion with which he had previously defied law. He would pro- 
claim himself and his friends as inveterate enemies of the Govern- 
ment under which they were born, and seal by his fate his 
yhinzeal a cause which he had imperilled rather than advanced 
This is the behaviour of the convicted prisoners. They have 
been, up to the last hour of their trial, full of enthusiasm, passion, 
anda kind of heroism. In this respect they have been very Irish. 
An Irishman will say that we could not award higher praise than 
seating his countrymen with the gifts of passion, poetry, and 
-devotion. We admit that the qualities we have awarded 
them are the qualities which, in certain proportions, enter into the 
composition of greatness. We acknowledge that they are not the 
quali which a Scotchman or Englishman would exhibit in the 
same condition. But we go a step further, and say that very few 
Englishmen or Scotchmen would allow themselves to be placed in 
the same predicament as these men. Not that Englishmen or 
Scotchmen are devoid of the imaginative faculty. Their imagina- 
tion, however, is many-sided, and takes in many views of a subject. 
It has not the fervour, neither has it the narrowness, of the Celtic 
genius. It has fewer illusions, and is proof against the spell of 
No one can assert that the countrymen of Scott and 

ums are not as richly gifted with the poetic faculty as any 

S No one can say that the race which twice within one gene- 
ration suffered the horrors and the penalties of civil war, in loyal 
devotion to a family little worthy of such loyalty, is incapable of 
the most romantic enthusiasm. No one who has seen the English 
People glowing and heaving with some t and widespread 
sentiment, such as made the first Reform Bill and the repeal of 
Corn-laws inevitable, can doubt that it tod is susceptible 

of the strongest emotions. No one who witnessed the long 
Processions of footsore and haggard Chartists in 1839 and 
1848 can doubt that the very poorest amoug us may be 
Wrought on by a deep and powerful political feeling. Yet 
nO aver lishman or Scotchman, however great the 
in he took in the political question of the day, would be 
the Ae pursue the course taken by Gould and Shore. Unlike 
. en, Scotch and English Radicals would look to all the 
mings of any subject which engrossed their attention or excited 
enthusiasm. They would ask themselves what was the best 
remedy for their grievances ; then, whether the best was the most 
Practicable. If it was not, what was the next best which was 
peteahle and lastly, whether anything they could do of them- 
ves and for themselves could mitigate the grievances which 
. them, without involving them in extreme courses. There 
he rm Chartists in England and Scotland whom the events of 
48 disabused of ‘their hopes of coercing the Government of the 
Country, What did these men do? In the first place, they did 


not haut dostoioning ing poetry or blank verse, or a prose more 
avail than either. me of them went to the land of their 
olitical yearning, and in the uncleared soil of the United States 
earned to exchange the vocation of politicians for that of farmers. 
Others stayed on in the old country, and, seeing that they could 
not mend its institutions, determined to ty if they could not 
mend their own fortunes. They abided their time, they dis- 
seminated their own opinions, or they set about obtaining what 
they sought in a different manner. But many of them gave up 
politics, and took to work of some kind; and found out that, 
after all, England was worth living in, though it had not got the 
five points of the Charter. One thing they dad notdo. They did 
not run their heads against a stone wall in honour of a verse or @ 
phrase. Had these men lived in Ireland, and devoted themselves 
to Irish questions, they would have set about their reforms in a 
very different fashion from the Fenians. They would have em- 
ployed the legitimate instruments of free s , & free and 
petition, to obtain redress for glaring and admitted ah They 
would have confined themselves to practical remedies, and not 
have launched out into impracti theories. If the Church 
had been their grievance, they would have taken stock of the 
statistics applicable to it and its rivals. They would not have 
resolved on destruction so much as reconstruction. Had the land 
question vexed them, they would have fixed on some test-case, 
have brought it before the Courts, and proved whether the land 
laws abetted wrong. Whatever else they might have done, they 
would not have couceived the project of founding a Government 
on the basis of anarchy, and reconstituting property op the basis 
of spoliation. They would have shown in their conduct less of 
the warmth, meg and temerity of youth than the Celtic 
champions of freedom. But they would have exhibited a pru- 
dence, a foresight, and a strategy such as ought to win the 
lasting respect, if it did not win the immediate admiration, of 
neutral spectators. And the different feelings which they excite 
illustrate the contrast between the political virtues of Irishmen 
and those of their more thoughtful fellow-subjects. The one race 
is the unfailing victim of the buncombe in which it deals; the 
other deals in it but rarely, and still more rarely believes in it. 


THE CLOSE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


‘ \ 7HETHER the Temple of Janus is to remain shut or open— 
and some of our public instructors are never quite certain in 
what way War or Peace issymbolized by those difficult gates—the 
Temple of Peace, at any rate, will be soon erased from the Plain 
of Mars. There is always an outburst of sentimentalism at the 
closing of one of these Great Exhibitions, and the departing 
1s scream a sorrowful elegy over the vanity of human thi 
nt the necessity which rules that all that is brightest must fade. 
We shall not needlessly disturb the euthanasia of “the greatest, 
the richest, the best-arranged, and the most instructive Exhibition, 
the world has ever seen,” nor can we pretend to be of that Sacred 
Hierarchy “ who have really thrown themselves into the Paris 
Exhibition.” It is not given to every man to be a cosmopolitan, 
and the art of appreciating Exhibitions as a whole must be the 
page of those favoured geniuses who understand everything. 
t is a sublime thought to have presented to you the crown and 
essence of all human things; and to embrace in one view all arts 
and sciences, the triumphs of peace and war, all that religion in 
its manifold and perplexing aspects, and much that charity in its 
activity and eccentricity, can do for the benetit of mankind—to say 
nothing of a little epitome of the history of the world from the 
days of lake dwellings to those of a salle évangelique, illustrated by 
a Slemer of labour only some four thousand years in extent—is a 
glorious pope a ts only fault or difficulty is that it is too 
glorious, too sublime, too magnificent. Poor little humanity resents 
this infinity. We are affronted at our own insignificance, and 
we get surly and annoyed at all our glories and our own in- 
adequate conception of them. Not but that at Paris there was 
quite enough to satisfy either element in Hamlet's soliloquy. 
‘there was what might almost exaggerate the godlike pm 
of humanity, and there was at the same time what might suggest 
even to Mr. Disraeli whether ape or angel had the best title to 
our genesis. We are not sure whether proliciency in machinery and 
rifled guns and fictile fabrics isamong the characteristics of the New 
J em; but there can be no doubt that a witches’ Walpurgis 
Nacht came nearer to the ethnological monstrosities and drinking- 
saloons and dram-shops which were, after all, the most popular 
departments of the French Exhibition. A French idea alone could 
have so arranged the great lesson of life that gold—almighty 
gold— should be enshrined in the innermost adytum of the 
sanctuary, and that the Holy of Holies should be the home of 
the coinage of all the world, while the guinguetie and the loose- 
zoned graces in the of sham houris and shabby Hebes should 
administer every variety of Stygian nectar and the ambrosia of 
Hades, in the uttermost ring of what, as a whole, it would have 
puzzled Dante whether to assign to Hell or to Paradise. In other 
words, while weare ready to assume that the world was fairl a 
represented both in its past and present at Paris, one need not 
a cynic to be impr with the conviction that, as Mr. Squeers 
observes, “ Human natur’s a rum’un ” if it can be at once so grand 
and grotesque. It was this combination of splendour and meanness, 
of all that ennobles and much that debases, which after all made 
the Exhibition a melancholy place to that much-labouring person 
the philosophic visitor. 


| 
. any sufferings more than fall to the lot of all men, in | 
ean who are ot born to independent fortunes, But they | 
pad heard from their fathers and their mothers that there was | 
goce a time when misgovernment and injustice were strong in 
Ireland, and they inferred that they are strong as ever. They 
had equally little knowledge of Irish history, Celtic chiefs, or 
jgnd-titles. They took up the tale of ancestral persecution, and 
asumed to themselves the duty of vindicating their ancestral 
rights, If called upon to define what their rights and their 
wrongs were, they would have had little else to advance beyond 
‘asue traditions of obsolete disinheritance, the obnoxious ex- 
uliar he would fuse in one common alembic 
with Ris country’s wrongs, and go in for Fenianism. Lost in 
:. own illusions, he would not see that his adopted country- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But happily the philosophers were in a minority. People sent 
their goods to Paris to be sold, and other people went to 
Paris to buy them, or, 2s in London and elsewhere, to look in 
at the shop-windows, and turn over the goods, and talk to the 
counter-men end counter-maidens, and do what the ladies call 
a day’s shopping. This was, to nine people out of ten, what came 
of throwing themselves into the Exhibition, and they threw them- 
selves into it with all their hearts and very impaired digestions. 
It suited the French Emperor to get himself visited by Czar and 
Kaiser, and he did get himself visited. It suited him to have avery 
t Exhibition, such a one as the world never saw before, and 
ehadit. This estimate begins and ends the Paris Exhibition. 
Such as the world never saw before; a eulogy which, for vague- 
ness, is exactly the same as the universal formula by which ladies 
describe their sensztions—“ I never saw the like.” No doubt it was 
the very biggest collection ever collected, and the building which 
contained the biggest collection was the very ugliest even in the long 
catalogue of uglinesses which have been devoted to this purpose. 
It is now discovered that this ugliness of the casket is a pro- 
vidential event, if not arrangement, and that the casket was 
meant to be ugly in order to set off the jewel. Besides this general 
principle which requires that all ibitions should be hideous, 
there was a special reason why a Paris Palace of Industry should 
be most hideous. As one object of the display of 1867 was to show 
off Paris, so the structure of the Champ de Mars was purposely 
contrived to be beyond conception vile, to act as a foil to the 
beauty of Paris. This ingenious thought was, it must be ad- 
mitted, successfully carried out; and if it looks like an after- 
thought, its ingenuity is enhanced. And, moreover, this the 
last Exhibition was not only the est, but the most scien- 
tific in its arrangement. ass round the ellipse, and you got 
everything classed eccording to its idea; pass backwards and 
forwards, and you got a glimpse of the geography and ethno- 
logy of the world. Only keep to the circulating idea, and you 
might compare cotton with cotton, glass with glass, and pictures 
with pictures; take to the diagonals, and you might get 
through your England in ten days, and your Venezuela in ten 
minutes. Extremely scientific and accurate all this, to be able 
to attain either or both of these two great didactic functions” of 
an Exhibition; if a visitor were but a docile machine, and could 
restrain his roving eye, and never venture to refresh his jaded 
interest by a little unscientific variety. If we dared, we would 
venture to doubt the existence of the purely scientific visitor. We 
suspect that the stern end austere student who only went to Paris 
to learn was either altogether mythical or confined to those much 
suffering gentlemen who draw up reports for the Illustrated London 
News. It is only given to the heavenly bodies to be for ever and 
ever completing scientific ellipses. All this is of course on the 
supposition that the double arrangement was carried out at Paris, 
eer 29 was by no means the case. The world’s facts, or at any rate 
the world’s “ exhibits””—as it is the fashion to call shop goods— 
did not quite fit the scientific planner’s compasses and measuring 
tapes. Kelative values and quantities, and the great law which 
was to be deduced from them, got complicated, and dislocated by 
disturbing elements. The completeness, after all, was a pretty 
theory, but it was not a fact. Some countries—our own amongst 
them—have got rather sick of these bazaars; they do not always 
ay, and they are almost the only advertisements which cannot 
epended upon. What the butchers and fishmongers find to be to 
their interest the shopkeeping mind generally has discovered. An 
open market, and a comparison of stalls and stores, keeps prices 
down; and on the whole, just as purveyors find that it answers 
better to dot isolated food shops about a great city than to con- 
centrate them in a Poultry or a Fish Street, so English manu- 
-facturers find they gain nothing by showing their goods on a 
counter close to their Flemish or French rivals, So that, if some 
countries will not exhibit, and some trades are afraid to exhibit, 
the comparison of national industries is after all illusory, At any 
rate it was so at Paris. 

Perhaps, however, this is an aspect of the Paris Exhibition 
which we adopt only to soothe our mortified vanity. We shall 
be told that, when we say that the materials for a complete com- 
parison of the industries and trades of all the nations of the world 
were not forthcoming in the Champ de Mars, we only say this 
because in so many eo we were fairly beaten. There is 
some truth in this. That we only came off second-best, if we did 
come off second-best, is not to be denied. It could not perhaps be 
otherwise. France was on the spot, and took care to secure the 
lion’s share of space. Besides which, for the first time, France, 
with an ingenuity of administrative skill which quite equals the 
shrewdest of Yankee notions, not only made every country find 
itself in fittings and accompaniments, but contrived, like a 
prudent widow who lets lodgings, to screw her own housekeeping 
out of her lodgers’ pantry an cupboard. To foreigners this Exhi- 
bition was the dearest yet devised; and, as is not likely to be for- 

tten, we in England were, we regret to use the word, swindled 

y the Imperial Commissioners. We were asked on a visit, and 
then told that we were to find ourselves. This incident has made 
us sulky; and it has certainly done much to disgust English ex- 
hibitors. Though, after all, our national vanity must admit—and 
the more completely and the sooner the lesson is learned the 
better—that if we had done our best and sent our best, and dis- 
an igs everything that we have got to display, we should have 
n in too many departments of industry defeated, and in some 
cases ignominiously defeated. In saying this we make every 
allowance. In this contest, as in some others, we have taught the 


barbarians arts in which they have excelled their 
we have so often defeated savages that at last they haye leamed 
to conquer their conquerors, e know that cheap labour abroad 
is an ugly condition under which our English beef. 
wheat-eaters have to compete with the consumers of bouillon and 
the earners of a shilling a day. But, to say nothing about art 
in which it is hopeless to attempt to rival French taste or thy 
instinctive appreciation of elegance and refinement which ig jp. 
digenous in India, it must be owned that the large orders which 
English manufacturers have, during the last six months, sent j) 
Flanders and Germany and France, and all in consequence of this 
Paris Exhibition, for machinery are very alarming; and not th 
less alarming in the present state of the English labour-marks 
and the practice of strikes and Trades’ Unions. Nobody ever 
came out of a competitive examination with perfectly fratem 
and affectionate feelings either towards the examiners or the gu. 
cessful candidate; and there are reasons enough why Englishmen 
should not be so very enthusiastic about the French Exhibition, 
It has answered at least one grand a. Although French 
authorities say that French trade, on the whole, has not benefited 
by the show, still France, or what is more France than Francs 
itself, has benefited by it. The Emperor has not only most 
vindicated his place in the sacred ranks of sovereigns, but he hay 
received his brethren almost as satraps. It is much that the pre- 
cedency of the world, not only in trading matters but in polities, 
has been so emphatically asserted for Paris. The year vor has 
done much towards establishing the boast that Paris is the capj 
of the world; and Paris certainly never behaved better, nor looked 
better, nor made more money. When your entertainer is all 
smiles and courtesy, and —_ over with geniality and profusion, 
it does no good to go much below the surface. That surface wag 
brilliant enough, and in its wa 
to Paris to be amused, the ibition was amusing enough to 
those who liked a very peculiar style of amusement. If we had 
the taste and knowledge thoroughly to appreciate the collection 
stupidly called the Histoire du Travail, we saw a gathering of 
objects such as not only can never be gathered together again, 
which it is an event in life to have seen. If we went to be in 
structed, there were abundant and curious sources of instruction, 
But, careless or studious, there was one impression from which no 
Englishman could escape; and it was that in many of the arts of 
life, and in all that makes up civilization, we are not quite 
excellent, and not so completely the salt of the earth, as we are 
apt to think; and sm that our salt, such as it is, is losing its 
savour. And for a large experimental demonstration of this admir- 
a and necessary lesson, we are very thankful to the good city of 
aris, 


teachers; ng 


leasant enough. If we only went 


THE NEW PALL MALL STATUES. 
i great commissions had the gift of making great artists, 
ture would be almost as flourishing amongst us as it wasin 
days of Pericles. We might afford to laugh at the remark of a 
eminent French critic, who, in his review of the Parisian Exhibi- 
tion, repeats what Frenchmen have too often told us, and pro- 
nounces that the noblest of the Fine Arts barely lives in England 
berg = great commissions possess no such desirable virtue. In 
fact, they may very positively and obviously tend just the other 
way. Incompetent art is all the uglier, and all the more effective 
in corrupting the taste of the public and of the artist, the lager 
its scale and the more liberal its remuneration. People will som 
petition for an Act to clear the highways of the colossal obstruc- 
tions which are multiplying about Pall Mall, as if that quarter of 
the metropolis, not hitherto supposed to be fanatically devoted to 
the gods, were given over to idolatry. Nor can we expect better 
things till people have learned, once for all, that a bad statue is 20 
honour to a hero; that Court favour, or academical rank, or od 
likings are of absolutely no value in marking a good sculptor; 
if there be but one or two men in this most difficult and ’ 
mastered art who can turn out thoroughly good work, that 
monument shall not be put up, or shall be put up by them only. 
Meanwhile, when we turn to review sculpture in , with 
a few brilliant exceptions, we have to submit to the reluctant task 
of chronicling what is little better than a succession of failures 
displayed, or failures approaching ; though, indeed, with the con- 
solation that we risk nothing in prophesying that we shall have 
the verdict of the public with us, whether we describe the indig- 
nities inflicted on Lord Clyde, or anticipate the pains and penalti 
in store for Prince Albert when he appears in colossal deformity 
in Hyde Park. Indeed, we could almost feel a little malicious 
pleasure in recalling the warning which we once endeavoured to 
address, without the slightest good effect, to the Committee of the 
Clyde Memorial. That, it may be remembered, was in the early 
days of the scheme, when Baron Marochetti’s friends were begging 
in the newspapers, or sending the hat through the rank and tile 
the army, for the mild sum of 8,o00/. to complete the design 
which, they were good enough to assure us, had “ obtained ui- 
ualified praise from the best judges.” As our readers go through 
all Mall, we now request them to compare this modest P 


(which we ventured to translate into the approval of the mae 
of selection) with our prediction of what the work was like = 
prove—a prediction, let us add, which we —— at the 

by a long and well-kn 

formances :— 


A great man should be commemorated worthily, or the attempt 
laid aside. Better that Lord Clyde should remain, as Milton 
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within the remembrance of his count: 
ster i images of which, in Hamlet’s phrase, one might 
approp 7, and not made them well, they imitated nature so abominably. 
Walter Scott has somewhere drawn a picture which, with all deference 
oo het judges, we venture to submit as a faithful anticipation of the 
per style exhibited by the Baron’s equestrian performances—the Duke 
of Orleans, the Coeur de Lion, and a — — 
ho comes in foreign trashe 
Wor tinkling procs 
leathers, lace, and fur 
. ives his design for a sham hero. But is it after this 
morial has been placed in the garden of the United 
oe ice Club and those who go by may judge at once for them- 
far our prediction has been Perched on a tall 
ow far 0 
= they will ~ a paltry figure, all dress and accoutrements, 
ing anyhow and doing nothing (unless it be shuffling out of 
‘cht with its left hand something which looks like a huge pot), 
and owing whatever likeness it may have to a well-known picture 
Sir F. Grant, of which, in fact, inspection of the print will at 
once show it to be little more than a reproduction in metal. As for 
any look of heroism, of character, of life—of all that made Colin 
Campbell Lord Clyde—there is nothing of the sort. In fact, placed as 
the figure is upon this round red cylinder, the first thought which 
has occurred to more than one spectator was of that familiar but 
unheroic toy known in nurseries as “ Jack-in-the-box.” On the 
whole, and taking into consideration the difficulty in guessing what 
ignorance and want of taste will do next, we are startled at the 
iteralness with which our prophecy has been fulfilled. Keith and 
For the figure the sculptor received some aid whi e 
ding to the skirts of Sir I’. Grant. In designing the group below, 
he was left to his own unassisted ability, and here his imagination 
has been unable to soar above those well-known friends of the 
rin want of an idea, Britannia and the British Lion. This 
very tame subject he has, however, treated in a style so grotesquely 
familiar as almost to give it en air of novelty. A coarse-looking 
young woman has flung herself down on the beast as if he were a 
yarden seat, after judiciously taking up her dress on each side, to 
avoid soiling it. She has crossed her legs; her right hand plays 
idly upon the lion’s mane; the left is offering to all passers-by 
what is less like a laurel-bough than one of the cherry-covered 
sticks sold to children. Add to this that the bust is covered 
with scales, whilst from the waist downwards she is in linen; feet 
bare, and covered with large chilblains, no doubt from exposure 
toourclimate. In short, as the great artists of old produced a 
“Venus Victrix” or a * Rome ‘lriumphant,” so here Baron 
Marochetti has been good enough to provide us with Britannia as 
a street flower-girl What deep allegory the artist may have 
concealed beneath this conception of his subject we cannot endea- 
vour to penetrate. But when one has once grasped the idea, 
what at first seemed pieces of slovenly bad taste, or even proofs 
of ignorance of art, are seen to be pertectly a very- 
thing about the unfortunate girl speaks of neglect and impudence. 
Beside the chilblains on the foot, there is a curious malformation 
of the toes; the arms have lost their natural form and beauty, 
and are swollen into rude muscular gatherings ; the neck has been 
weather-hardened into a round mass, of which no sign now re- 
and shapings which, in their natural 
, have orth so many glowing verses from the poets. 
We need not dwell on the proven hy in which the wrecks of former 
comeliness may be traced amidst the brazen stare and general 
coarsening incident to her profession. Lyen the body of our un- 
happy Britannia has so fullen away from neglect, that the folds 
e itself. The British Lion has naturally shared the 
fallen Ne A more deplorable mangy 
animal rarely been exposed in a travelling caravan ; his 
pews have no trace of muscular power, nor oon of mus- 
= form ; and the dreary look of his dilapidated mane and 
ad into bad ‘bund, and’ altogether out of form’ and 
One can hardly help thinking, as one surveys the por fe rere 
group, how much the 8,ooo/. which was asked to create this 
masterpiece might have done to bring the lion and the lady out of 
a ion? plight into something like a look of decent good 
re is the manner in which the army honours Lord Clyde! 
¢ should, however, be sorry if our readers inferred that Baron 
uarochetti’s style has undergone that deterioration which some- 
umes, unfortunately, marks an artist’s entrance into the Academy. 
per group is not more deficient in the elements of monumental 
plure—thought, power, grace, invention, truth to form, refine- 
Pg execution—than the long preceding series of the Baron's 
- ; We do not know that he has even charged a handsomer 
| Pe whit not moie, for instance, than for casting the Nelson 
—_—. cost about three times the sum at which they would 
and durab; undertaken by sons who would have cast them well 
— ly. His art, in suber truth, is just what it was when it was 
ae awe in Paris by M. Planche; and M. Marochetti, in his 
in his sleeve at the English patrons who 
” ~ 18 fortune b believing that Court favour, and flattery, 
y gn title, and the enéreé into some fashionable houses are 


© requisites wanted to mak : 
touch to make an Acad saniel ogg artist, as they have often been 
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Let us add one word in excuse (such as it is) of our Academy. 
There was not a finer judge of sculpture in England, or a man 
with a higher standard of what an artist should be, than the late 
President. We do not presume to guess at the secrets of Acs- 
demical elections. But it is remarkable that, whilst Sir Charles 
Eastlake lived, the author of the Clyde Memorial did not find his 
way within the circle of the Forty. 

Opposite to this group is the statue of Sir John Franklin, 
modelled within the studio of Mr. Noble. It would have been 
agreeable, if only for contrast’s sake, had we been able to say that 
the balance of art is redressed on the western side of the place. But 
Mr. Noble must, we fear, be regarded as another incorrigible in the 
matter of sculpture, and we can only again lament the want of 
taste and common sense which led to the employment of an artist 
whose previous works had not less obviously and decisively 
proved that considerable practice had not been followed by any 
approach, however distant, to perfection. For the head the 
modeller appears, again, to have been indebted to a well-known 
— portrait of the lamented sailor, which seems to have been 
rather more faithfully followed than in Lord Clyde’s case. Of 
course a sculptor must create a posthumous likeness from existing 
materials, a thus far the references we have noted are justifi- 
able. But it must also be required by the laws of the art that it 
should furnish only the groundwork, and be supplemented, if im- 
perfect, by the artist’s power to penetrate and to represent essential 
character ; that it shall not simply copy the whole air and attitude 
of the original. To observe these conditions obviously requires a 
great and inventive artist; nor is it necessary to add that they 
have not been, and could not be, followed either by M. Marochetti 
or by Mr. Noble. 

For the rest, the Franklin need not detain us long. The greater 
pretentiousness and more extravagant demerits of the Clyde called 
for detailed criticism; the dead dull commonplace of Mr. Noble’s 
work only provokes silence. The great explorer stands in the 
attitude of a bad actor; the legs being widely » Without a 
corresponding action on the of the arms, which, like those of 
Clyde, are timidly glued to the body. The figure has hence no 
expression of energy or resolution, hardly even of inquiry ; nothing 
whatever to bespeak the man. Nor are these deticiencies com- 
pensated by fineness of work, or a tomy in the modelling, as this 
journal has had too often to complain of in the case of our —- 
sculptors ; it is left undecided whether there are any limbs bene 
the vague and conventional drapery, which enfolds the figure like 
a leaden cerement. A large mass of cordage, anchor, &c., behi 
adds to the gloomy look of the whole. 

Lord Herbert, who suffered terrible things at Salisbury at the 
same hands which have distinguished themselves in the Lord Clyde, 
has been now modelled by Mr. Foley, for a colossal bronze placed in 
front of the War Office. This sculptor has been often noticed 
by us as a sound, if not an imaginative, artist, and in power to 
model the horse he has rarely been approached in [ngland. 
When treating the single human figure, he appears less able tv 
free himself from conventionality; the set forms and common 
expedients occasionally recur; although in this field he has also 
given us some very satisfactory work, and is in all respects 
far ahead of most of his compeers. Whether because Mr, 
Foley's reputation has overcrowded his hands with commissions, 
or from some over anxiety in regard to the first public statue 
which he has done for London, this work cannot be held free 
from some trace of these faults. There is a want of lightness 
in the mass, and a look of the lay-figure about the 
ment of the draperies, which are gathered in a somewhat con- 
fused knot, like that of the Roman toga, about the waist. Nor 
are the arms effectively disengaged from the figure—a common 
failing of our bronze statues, arising from reasons on which we 
have not here space to dwell. The head looks down, the chin 
resting on the right hand; the left holds the too-frequently 
repeated roll of paper. This action is graceful, and truly renders 
one aspect of Lord Herbert’s habits of mind; yet one would think 
it rather appropriate to a philosopher than to a brilliant man of 
the world and active practical statesman. The sculptor has but 
one “moment” for the pose of his work; this should therefore 
always be the one which essentially and, if possible, also obviously 
marks the character. 

We are here judging Mr. Foley, as a true artist deserves, by the 
high standard. It is much, amidst all the inefficient work of the 
day, to find a figure which really has a pose and an idea at all; 
and we cannot doubt that this point was carefully weighed by the 
sculptor. The features are sufficiently refined and faithful to Lord 
Herbert ; the sculptural treatment of the face should be compared 
with the heads of Clyde and Franklin. The bas-reliefs around the 
pedestal strike us as unequal ; the one in front lacks unity of sub- 
ject from the unimportance of the principal figure ; in that on the 
east side, representing a volunteer review, the officers commanding 
are well put on their horses, and the chargers themselves are 
modelled with Mr. Foley’s well-known skill and care in this 
department of art. There is also evidence of care and feeling for 
nature in the handting of the draperies. If not, as we have said, 
free from conventionality and crowding, their drapery-like look 
will be recognised at once by any one who takes the trouble to 
on from this statue to the heavy forms of Mr. Noble's, or the 
careless furrows and unmeaning masses of Baron Marochetti's, 
which are singularly like the exploits of a boy with his first pen- 


e. 
We do not know whether the position required it, but the 
Herbert statue is placed considerably too high for comfortable 
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study, and would gain much if the lower part of the base could 
be removed. No memorial figure, where the features are of 
interest, should be placed on a higher pedestal than one of four 
feet—a rule which the Greeks seem to have observed with that 
good sense which, in art, forms nine-tenths of that supposed | 
mystery, good taste. But then the Greeks really loved fine art! 
And when we love it too we shall have it, and wonder at the folly 
and the vanity of which we have been cowpelled to-day to mark 
our two most signal recent instances. 


REVIEWS. 


THE IRISH EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION.* 
J UST seven hundred and one years ago, a renowned light of 
the English, and afterwards ot the French, Church, no less a 
person than John of Salisbury, wrote thus. “ Erat, ut memini, 
genus hominum, qui in Ecclesia Dei archidiaconorum censentur 
nomine, quibus vestra discretio vestra omnem salutis viam que- 
rebatur esse preclusam. Nam, ut dicere consuevistis, diligunt 
munera, sequuntur retributiones, ad injurias proni sunt, calumuiis 
geudent, peccata populi comedunt et bibunt, quibus vivitur ex 
rapto, ut non sit hospes ab hospite tutus. Qui in eis preestantissimi 
sunt, debent utique servare legem Domini, sed non faciunt.” Atan 
earlier time still, so Orderic tells us, a gallant and pious knight in 
Normandy, finding that his estates were in the diocese of no 
Bishop, was troubled in conscience thereat. He liked not to be | 
thus wholly without a spiritual father. He therefore, by a formal 
act, put his estates under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Lisieux, a city called in the Latin tongue Lexovia. But he 
made a special ain in the deed, “ne clerici terre suse oppri- 
merentur injustis circumyentionibus archidiaconorum.” Far be it 
from us to say that the Archdeacons of the present day are, as a 
rule, at all like those of the tenth, eleventh, aud twelith centuries. 
We know, by many admirable examples, that no two classes of 
men can be.more unlike. But we should net be at all surprised if 
Dr. Mazieve Brady thinks otherwise. Ile at least, if nobody else, 
“ opprimitur injustis circumventiouibus archidiaconurum.” He is 
fairly beset by Archdeacons. He is baited by them. He has 
three of them upon hin at once. First is Archdeacon Lee, an 
assailant whom no man ean despise, a divine of acknowledged 
learuing and reputation. Then comes Archdeacon Stopford, of 
whom we do not remember to have heaid befure, but who is 
evidently a great man in his own eyes. _Lustly, there is a certain 
Archdeacon Martin, who does not appear to the uaked eye; at 
least, amung all the mass of books aud pamphlets belore us, we 
do not discern any bearing his name, and we bave learned his 
existence only from a note in Dr. Lrady’s book. esides all these 
Archdeacons, there is also a Dean, Ir. MacDonnell of Cashel, 
who writes in the Contemporary Keview. Ue, we are buund to 
say, understands the way in which controversy ought to be cariied 
on much better than Dr. Brady's other assailauis. We respect 
Dean MacDonnell as a theological controversialist who can argue 
inst a brother divine of auother way of thinking without 
using him, and who, in a case where the evidence is as con- 
flicting as evidence can be, understands that there is something to 
be said on both sides. 

Archdeacon Stopiord of Meath is a disputant of another sort. 
He is singularly amusivg, from his bounuless self-assumption and 
his incapacity to see the point at issue. Into many of the 
points ot detail disputed between him and Dr. Brady we shall not 
attempt to enter. ‘Io confess the truth, the brain grows simply 
dizzy in trying to follow the succession, the conxecratious, the 
deprivations, the squabblings and tightings of all sorts, which form 
the history of the smail and obscure Iris sees. A man must have 
a good wemory who can remember all the Popes and all the Anti- 
popes ; but who can undertake to bear in mind all the occupants 
and claimants of the episcopal thrones of Killaloe, K.lenora, 
Ksillalla, Kilmacduagh, Ardayh, and Achonry ? Amidst such a 
chaos it is only in the course of nature that each disputant should 
catch the other in a good many mistakes. And wuen each goes 
on to accuse the other of misquoting manuscripts, we, who have 
not seen the manuscripts, must, so fas, altogether suspend our judg- 
ment. In this sort of controversy the critic who does not care 
himself to become a disputant cun criticize only in a very general 
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kind of way. But it is ve to compare the tone ¥ 
of the en ida. Dr. 
deacons on either side, has at last, in the pages of Fraser's Ay 
zine, shown that he too can speak out vigorously on occasion, 
have nothing to say against the spirit or tone of his article: 
Brady does not wax one-tenth so fierce as his enemies ’ 
waxed against him ; still the article is esseutially a polemical 
and Dr. Brady ends by putting forth practical proposals about the 
Irish Church’ which he must expect to see yubensentiy attacked, 
But there is nothing of this sort in his original publication—the 
pamphlet which, in the course of five editions, has grown into 
a book. When we read it and compared it with Archdesoog 
Stopford’s answer, our first feeling was that Dr. Brady wa 
writing for truth, while the Archdeacon was writing for Vietory 
Dr. Brady put forth an historical proposition, which did not 
seem to us to be of the intense importance which many 
evidently think it, but which, as an_ historical Proposition, 
seemed fully worth examining. He supported his proposition 
by arguments some of which appeared strong and some 

but on the whole we thought that, if he did not absoly 
prove his main case, he at least made it far more 

than not. But we at all events saw nothing in Dr. Brady's way 
of dealing with his subject which was at all inconsistent with the 
spirit of one who seeks truth for its own sake. We cannot 
this of Archdeacon Stopford. Ile is not only a furious partisan, 
and egotistical to a ludicrous pitch, but he writes in an amusing 
style of oflended dignity. Llis grievance seems to be the 
sumption of a clergyman in the diocese of Meath venturing to 
think and write on an bistorical subject without dutifully con. 
sulting the Arehdeacon who is set over him. The beginning and 
ending of his book are among the grandest examples ot the grand 
style on record. Mark the offended dignity of the opening:— 

It has been represented to me that wien the succession of the Irish Bishops 
has been questioned by a clergyman beneficed in the Diocese of Meath, it is 
fitting that | should notice it. 

A therefore examined a pamphlet entitled “The Alleged Conver 
sion, c. 

I am sensible that Dr. Brady's pamphlet could not the 
this reply ; but having to raised Irish 
astical Kecord,” 1 think it proper to state the grounds on which a canonical 
succession of Bishops holding under the crown and the law, and a succession 
of Bishops holding under the supremacy of the Pope, is to be ascertained: 
keeping always in mind the canous of the Universal Church. 


The ending, too, is like nothing in the world save the proclamation 
of a French Prefect or Mayor when on his very tallest stilts:— 

I undertook in the commencement of this Tract (p. 3) to shew,— 

1. That the Irish Prelates have actual and canonical successiun, 

lf. ‘That Rowan Bishops in Ireland have neither actual nor canonical 
succession. 

1 have now to summarize what I have proved. 

Ile then starts, “Seeing” that “the Irish Church” did so and 
so, and “that one succession of Bishops” did so and £0, and 0 
on—seeing this and that through two es—and at 
announces to his own perfect satisfaction, “I have proved that 
the Prelates of Ireland Gove actual and canonical succession.” A 
pause to take breath, and we start again, “ And seeing that” 
this and that for two more pages— 

And that such succession, first and last, was in violation of the canons of 
the universal Church, made specially against the Bishep of Kome (pp. 5, 6); 
supremacy’ of the Lisbop of Howe, claiming by allagl 
supremac 

Divine violate and all laws the Church and of 
this realm (p. 85) ;— 


I have proved that Roman Bishops in Ireland have neither canonical nor 


actual succession, 
Then follows the solemn peroration :— 

1 submit to all who value and will maintain the British Constitution, that 
the Irish and English Churches, as consolidated in the Council of Cashel in 
1172, in which the Anglican succession of Bishops has been maiutaiued 
from that day to this under the common law of England, forms an integral 
part of the isvitish Constitution whieh cannot be destroyed without endanger 
ing all, for it is* one of those flowers gui faciunt Coruram ;” and to pluck 
away this flower would yield to the Lishup of Kome a Supremacy sucess 
fully resisted for seven hundred years. 


Here we have the cream of the whole matter. Certain historical 
statements are to be rejected, not because of their lack of ev- 
dence, but because they would endanger the British Constitution, 
and give an advantage to the Bishop of Rome. Nobody buts 
frantic Irish Protestant would think that the British Constututon 
rested for one jot or one tittle of its being on such rottem props 
as the Council of Cashel or the succession of Irish Bishops. But 
even supposing some really important constitutional puint wis 
touched, will any man tell us that historical facts are not to be 
honestly looked in the face because the consequences may 
constitutionally dangerous ? The man who writes in this way may 
be an ingenious partisan, a clever defender of his own threatet 
position, but he cau have very little genuine love for historical 
truth simply as truth. And the sprit of the whole book is 
the same. “There runs throughout an undercurrent of — 
tion at the audacity of the Irish Protestant clergyman W 
ventures to inquire into the title-deeds of the Irish not 
Church. The whole thing is evidently to the Archdeacon ™ 
asiuiple question of fact, but a question of ecclesiastical 4 
tion. Dr. Brady in short is the traitor within the rtres, 
whom his watchful Archdeacon must come down with all 
ancient vigour of his order. When people write ix this spir't ™ 
go about to be eloquent to boot, it is a proper judgment on then 
they become ungrammatical. We perhaps think less of the digail) 
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——ehdencon of Meath than Archdeacon Stopford himself 
of a0 to think, but ut least he cannot claim the privilege of King 
ween und. ‘Take the Archdeacon’s last paragraph, cut away its 
etuphors and parentheses, and we get this remarkable concord — 
wthe Irish and English Churches. forms an integral 
British Constitution.” 
ar part of Archdeacon Stopford's argument is simply off 
int, The question as to the succession merely is, Do the 
t Protestant Bishops of Ireland or the present Roman 
Putholic Bishops of Ireland—or neither, or both, which are 
further posible alternatives—derive their episcopal succersion 
fom the Irish Bishops who were in possession of sees in 1558? 
The question has a certain practical connexion with a very im- 
nt question—namely, the general ecclesiastical and political 
ition of the two Churches in Ireland; but the question itself is 
one of the narrowest uestions of fact. And, as a question of 
fact, it is of incompara ly less importance than the disputants on 
oth sides seem to thiuk. Both sides take for granted that it is a 
matter of intense moment whether the present Irish Bishops are 
episcopally descended from the Bishops before 1558. Arguing an 
gclesiastical point in an ecclesiastical way, it seems to us to be of 
no ecclesiastical importance whetever. If a Bishop is lawfully 
inted to a see lawfully void, it is of no sort of consequence 
whether he is consecrated by Bishops of his own province or his 
own nation or by Bishops from any other part of the world. 
And if a Bishop be unlawfully appointed to a see which is not 
lawfully void, his canonical position is not made one whit the 
better if he is consecrated by Bishops of his own province or 
pation. To affect the canonical position of a Bishop, either his 
eection or his consccration must be shown to be bad; but his 
consecration is not shown to be bad simply by showing that the 
wes of his consecratois are in some other province or nation. 
It is doubtless decorous that a Bishop of Derry should be conse- 
cated by the Primate of Armagh and two of his suflragans, but 
it is merely a question of decorum; if need so require, he may 
be just as validly consecrated by three Lishops from Mesopotamia. 
(fall Churches in the world the favourite in the eyes of a genuine 
lover of Bishops is the Episcopal Church of Scotland. There a true 
succession of Bishops has mainteined itself without State help, in 
the face of a Presbyterian body receiving State help. In the eyes 
of some zexluus Anglicans it is well nigh the model Christian 
community, and no one doubts that, on will episcopal principles, it 
js the canonical representative of the medieval Scottish Church. 
Yet it is quite certvin that the orders of the preseut Scottish 
Bishops are not derived from the ancient Scottish Church. The 
Scottish succession hus hed to be twice patched up by consecra- 
tions in England. But such a process, though it may undoubtedly 
give some shock to netional sentiment, makes absolutely no ditler- 
ence a3 @ matter of canonice] order. It strikes us that a good deal 
of the argument on both sides is wasted. ‘The question of mere 
succession seems 10 us to be quite subordinate to two others. 
There is, first, the canonice] question whether the consecrations on 
either side were irrey or schismatical. ‘There is, secondly, what 
to our lay understanding seems infinitely the more important 
question, whether the Church of Ireland, that is, the people of 
ireland, gave any real consent to the changes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or whether they were not simply forced down their throats by 
English invaders wherever English invaders were physically able 
80 to force them. ‘Ihe point raised by Dr. Brady as to the mere 
nationality of the episcopel succession may be of great value 
80 far as it supplies evidence bearing on either of these greater 
questions, but in itself it is little more than one of the curivusities 
of ecclesiastical history. 
Archdeacon Stopiord writes throughout in such a stilted and 
on not always to know what he means, 
great part of the following par , that in which he opens 
his case, might really as well ny written in Lrish ;— 
Ihave not to consider the succession of Bishops in a Roman or Sacer- 
sense; a sense in which it cannot be shewn in the See of Aiome itself. 
jn Seripture I find Bishops as the chief miuisters of the Church, 1 find the 
succession of Bishops in each See carefully guarded in the laws of the whole 
Churea from the beginning, in subordination to the objects of their ministry 
~the preservation of the taith, and of the unity of the Body ot Christ ; in 
this view 1 examine the principles by which succession must ‘be governed. 
Nor is it easy to see what is proved by such a flourish as this, 
Which comes in the middle of a section, connected, as far as we 
can see, with nothing before or after :— 
— ton ry a de St. Laurence, and the two hundred and thirty who with 
an. hermopyle, were a fit type of that Iron Race who did establish 
or out Ireland 4 government equal in vigour, and not unlike, to the 
government of the British in India; subject to like ovcasional and partial 
iiees oe always renewing its strenzth. Of the greatest and most ex- 
eden an jon which ever existed iu Ireland, and which had the greatest 
Dumgue U’Sullivan Bear (whose tamily were engaged im it) writes : 
et Angli belligerabaut, Hiberni plerique Anglorum 
aceriaium bellum, in. quo etiam, minor pars Liibernorum ab 
defect.” (Hist. Cath. p. $3, Kelly ed.) 4 
,Samebody in the course of the controversy has pronounced 
a eae Stopford to be the highest living authority on Irish 
ical history. Perhaps he is; he clearly thinks so him- 
a8 he assumes that all the world is familiar with bis writings, 
of Can scars 280 I called attention to a judgment of the Council 
ts Lenstance —when, where, how, we are not told ; we are bound 
Meath a references every scrap which an Archdeacon of 
F written. Now we are ‘Sumiliar with the names of Dr. 
Lee, Mr. Graves, and various other Lish 
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scholars, but unluckily we never before heard of Archdeacon 
Stopford. We therefore cannot make the reference to his undated 
and undescribed work. But the specimen to which he appeals so 
triumphantly does not give us any very favourable notion of his 
skill in dealing with a purely historical matter. He supposes 
that his point is in some way advanced by quoting a decree oi the 
Council of Constance to the eflect that “the Church in Ireland and 
the Church in England were one National Church.” What the 
Council determined was to vote by “nutions;” four, afterwards 
five, French, German, Italian, English, and Spanish. The claim 
of Ingland was admitted only after some controversy, and in that 
controversy it was argued, naturally enough, that Ireland and 
Scotland too formed part of the English “ nation.” So it was 
also held that Poland and Hangary turmed parts of the German 
“nation.” We cannot in the least understand what this has to 
do with any question about “ National Churches” in the modern 
sense of those words, or how it at all touches any of the points at 
issue between Archdeacon Stopford and Dr. Brady. 

We cannot go in detail into every minute point raised on either 
side. Our own impression is that each side has pressed its own 
statements much too far. The time dealt with was one of con- 
fusion and anomalies of all kinds. The Queen on the one side, 
the Pope on the other, allowed many things which were distinctly 
irregular according to their several theories. Many Bishops 

yed fast aud loose between the two systems. But the prevalent 
idea that all lrish Bishops except two accepted the Lhizabethan 
changes, that they went on orderly using the Prayer Rook and 
preaching the Queen’s Supremacy till the Pope broke in on this har- 
monious state of things, is distinctly shown to be a figment. Dr. 
Brady Las done good service by making this clear, asit is a point on 
which narrow and technical controversialists have often relied. He 
has also done good service in exposing some of the «candals of the 
Llizabethun Goveinment in Ireland. He has done good service, 
we mean, to the cause of historic truth; whether he bas shaken 
the foundation of the Protestant Establishment, or plucked flowers 
from the British Crown, or sapped the Lritish Constitution, or 
failed in reverence to the Archdeacon who is set over him and 
who so greatly magnifies his own office, are points into which we 
do not care to inquire. 


MR. MORLEY ON BURKE.* 


yas time has gone by now when it could still be considered an 
open question whether it was a good or a bad thing to have 
a philosophy of history. ‘The old dujunction ‘to historians, “ Give 
us facts, not your speculatious about facts,” was very well im 
its day, and, by insisting on exhaustive and critical examination of 
authorities, and stern tilting oftevidence, contributed much to the 
stability and seriousness of historic studies. Lut it was in time 
peiceived that narrators could have their theories as well as other 
people, that a picture could be to the full as false and misleading 
as a deduction, and that whatever was said or left unsaid concern- 
ing the past involved an bypothesis‘of some sort. ‘The ——. 
therefore, now is, whether-it is better to have our theory exp 
or implied, artfully and carefully concealed or frankly expanded to 
puble view ; and there can be little doubt, we fancy, which is the 
preferable alternative. ; Again, it is felt that history written in 
the ore rotundo style is daily becoming more and more unmanage- 
able. ‘The anccdute-mongers and scandal-mongers, and the lovers 
of the picturesque, haye laboured with such zeal and success that 
we are threatened to be bewildered and crushed by the never- 
ceasing stream of facts which is poured upon us. From the prim 
Dutch garden which history was in the days of Robertson and 
Ilume—em bracing little matter and much art—it has becomearank 
tropical jungle, with no art. at all, through which ouly the strongest 
and heaviest organizations can force their way. Some open channels 
of communication must be cut through this oppressive fertility, 
some causeway or viaduct thrown across the luxuriant wilderness 
from which a notion of the general features of the country may 
be obtained. Some theory, in short, on which to marshal the facts 
of history, is recognised as a necessity. Of course, such theories 
may be erroveaus, and may require correction; most human 
undertakings have that fim er But the risk must be run al} 
thesame. 
It is this general principle which has guided Mr. Morley 

in his survey of period comprised in the first 
half of the reign of George Ul. No - segue of history needs it 
more, In one. sense the history of period is known with 
minute accuracy. The mages of details recorded in connexion with 
it is positively overwhelming. But, as Mr. Morley truly says, it is 
actually hidden from us by this very circumstance, and “ atten- 
tion has been so exclusively paid to the constant shufflings and 
combinations’ going on among Grenvilles and Bedfords and 
Rockinghims and Shelburnes,” that the general plan and progress 
of the whole are overlooked. The very clearness with which we 
can realize the individuality of many of the chief actors suggests 
a delusive. semblance of knowledge of the entire stage on which 
they appeared, We see them move and talk, their featupes and 

eculiarities, are jamiliar to us as those o friends—of Johnson 
me down the law in his big wig, of Goldsmith gazing on with. 
uneasy admiration, of Reynolds listening with Lis ear trumpet, 
of Buke “calling forth all the powers” of the sage of Uolt. 
Court. What nore can we want to know about these people, so 
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near and yet so far, so clean gone and yet so distinctly realized P 
In truth, we want to know their age as well as them; we want to 
get beyond all this brilliant talking and animated debating, and 
to know what was the net outcome of it all; what was in effect 
done for England—that is, for the wellbeing and happiness of 
English men and women —in those stormy years; above all, 
what was prevented from being done for their welfare by the 
passions and ignorance of the King, the nobles, and the people. 
A great deal which they planted we have reaped. The taxes 
we pay, the questions we discuss, the triumphs or the failures in 
the policy of our own day rejoice or afflict us very much in 
consequence of the conversations and conclusions arrived at in 
those club-rooms and lobbies and dinner-parties. Their wit and 
humour and eloquence are the delight of our leisure, but the 
realized deeds of wisdom or folly which came of it all are at this 
moment filling our lives with no small portion of their happiness 
or misery. 

Taking one of the finest characters of that day as his central figure, 
Mr. Morley has grouped around the towering individuality of Kd- 
mund Burke the leading questions and issues of the time, and con- 
templated them as they affected him, and as he in turn reacted upon 
them. The book has thus two very distinct elements—a personal 
one and a general one. ‘To advert to the personal one first, Mr. 
Morley’s view of Burke’s character as a politician and a man is 
broad, generous, and singularly candid. He is not in the least a 
hero-worshipper, and while claiming for the great Irishman a rank 
amoi.g writers and statesmen which must satisfy Burke’s most 
ardent partisans, he displays with unflinching impartiality the 
less admirable side of his subject. Two points in the picture 
he has drawn will attract attention and be variously judged—1, 
Burke's consistency; 2, his merits as a philosophical writer on 
politics. With regard to the first, Mr. Morley maintains with 
t animation that Burke was not inconsistent ; that “ he changed 
front, but he never changed his ground”; that the apparent 
contradiction between his views in 1770 and 1790 is only apparent, 
and not real. “He withstood to the face the King and the King’s 
Friends. He withstood to the face Charles Fox and the Friends of 
the People.” Mr. Morley has given to this view a force and con- 
sistency it never had before, and with a slight hesitation we are 
inclined to admit that he has proved his point. He shows that 
from the very commencement of Burke's career as a writer and 
speaker anything thoroughgoing, radical, or revolutionary, whether 
in politics, theology, or ethics, was hateful to him in the last 
degree. ‘Seventeen years before the composition of the ever 
memorable Rfections he denounced the philosophers with a 
fervour and yebemence which he never surpassed”; and Mr. 
Morley quotes the outrageous passage in which he inveighs 
against the “ infidels, tie outlaws of the constitution, not of this 
country, but of the human race. They are never to be sup- 
ported, never to be tolerated.” It was the same in politics as 
in relizion. Any one who ventured to touch with a fin- 
ger his fetish, the Constitution, was immediately exposed to the 
very miscellaneous torrent of his invective. And he applied 
the same principle in his estimate of foreign countries and events. 
Quieta non movere was truly his motto. Interfere with the 
established order of things, and you were an atheist, a leveller, a 
wretch. On this side of the argument Mr. Morley certainly has 
the best of Mr. Buckle and Lord Brougham. But we venture to 
think that, while Burke’s chronological consistency may be thus 
defended, it is at the expense of the logical coherence and harmony 
of his views at any time. And this brings us -to the question as 
to the proper rank due to him as a thinker. Mr. Morley considers 
that he ought to be placed very high, but here many will differ 
from him. It is not a question about the shrewd, subtle wisdom 
of the maxims, the deep practical insight into men and things of 
the aphorisms with which his works abound, ‘They are quite 
admirable, but they come from a practical, not a speculative, 
mind—a mind which holds consistency and symmetry very cheap 
provided the working results are.good, or even if they should be 
very bad. But for the detestable system which he idolized, and 
which forced him to stand by with folded arms, uttering words of 
wisdom while titled incapables were doing deeds of folly, Burke 
would have put this shrewd practical sense into its proper place, 
in the wise counsel, the prudent administrative act, the measured 
well-considered reform. But this man, who might have been the 
chief of administrators, was never allowed to administer at all, 
and was thus thrown upon speculation, which he disliked, and not 
alittle despised. Itis, therefore, not with Burke the great Minister 


_—the possible English Colbert—but with Burke the reasoner 


that we have to do, with the thinker who thought peace far safer 
than truth, and had such a passion for order that he was terribly 
afraid of progress. A pedantic consistency no doubt often incapaci- 
tates for statesmanship ; but ought not the principles of a thinker to 
hang together? Ought he to hold that government exists only for the 
good of the governed, and yet be filled with such an all but fana- 
tical enthusiasm for the established order of things that he would 
not suffer the status quo to be touched, wherever and whatever it 
was, in France, England, or America? It was not that, as a man of 
consummate common sense, he deprecated the discussion of philo- 
sophical politics in Parliament. Dut, as he said himself, “He 
hated the very sound of them,” He thought that such investiga- 
tions were not only useless, but wicked and monstrous; that to 
inquire into the principles of government was “like being em- 
bowelled of our natural entrai!s.” He rejoices that his countrymen 
stick to prejudice, and have “not been drawn and. trussed in 
order that they may be filled, like stuffed birds in a musoum, with 


chaff and rags and paltry blurred shreds of paper about the 5 

of man.” e think is little of the and 
the manner, of a thinker in such utterances as these, ang they 
abound in his writings. He had as great a contempt for ideas an 
ideologists as Napoleon I. himself—a disposition possibly en 

useful and becoming in a statesman, but one which sits otnagh 
on_a philosopher. 

Mr. Morley throws into four massive and well-defined 
the chief questions of domestic and imperial interest on when 
action of Burke’s genius was more or less manifest— 
Constitution ; 2, American Independence; 3, Economica] Reform 
Ireland and India; 4, The French Revolution. These were by 
means the sole or even the chief political and social problems gf 
moment which were awaiting solution in that day. Indeed yj, 
Morley, by one or two significant glances, indicates that he se 
far deeper forces at work under these surface phenomena both ia 
the secular and the speculative order. He is quite aware thy 
“the powerful solvents applied by Hume were as potent fq 
destruction in one set of opinions as Adam Smith’s book was {y; 
construction in another.” But these primordial agencies wep 
remote from the practical sphere in which Burke moved, and (y 
not therefore come within Mr. Morley’s argument, even supposi 
that Burke was fully cognizant of their existence and importance 
which Mr. Morley is far from pretending that he always was, It}: 
into the confusing maze of daily politics, the tangled mass of parties 
and interests struggling for power, the noise and the eloquence and 
the turmoil of Middlesex elections, of risings in Massachusetts, 
of spoliations and ‘tyrannies in India, of the lurid glare of revo. 
lutionary flames in France, that Mr. Morley invites us to go with 
him; and it implies much wisdom or much conceit not to be 
thankful to him for his guidance. 

English liberty, it is well known, towards the end of the last 
century underwent an all but total eclipse. “ After 1794 the 
system of government was simply one of absolute despotism,” 
“Fox, Sheridan, and Grey openly averred in 1795 that they 
thought resistance to the laws was justified if it could be proved 
likely to succeed.” This state of things is commonly explained 
by the reaction and alarm excited by the French Revolution; 
and there is no doubt that the explanation is partially true. 
But it is very inadequate, and Mr. Morley shows that 
the quasi-servitude of the English people in 1795 was by no 
means solely attributable to the crimes and follies of their 
neighbours, but in a very considerable degree to their own mis- 
conduct as well, From the earliest years of George IIL’s rei 

ublic affairs took a sinister turn. The Whig oligarchy was hope- 
Tess] selfish, incapable, and corrupt, the people powerless or 
apathetic, the King obstinate and unenlightened, and bent on 
extending his prerogative by any means that served. The “ 
longed fuss,” as Mr. Morley says, “of the Middlesex election” 
always remained incomprehensible to George ILL., as it doubtless 
has to many others. The salvation of English liberty depended 
entirely on the fact that Burke, and other able and upright 
men, did very clearly apprehend the magnitude of the issues 
involved, and that, regardless of the accidental and even scandalous 
details of the particular case, they resolutely held fast to broad 

rinciples of freedom. “The question amounts to this,” said 
Burke to the House of Commons, “ whether you mean to bea 
legal tribunal or an arbitrary and ~—— assembly.” However, 
in the matter of Wilkes’s exclusion, the people were well led, and 
knew very well that the arrogant pretensions of the Lower Hous 
were hostile to their liberties. ‘The lovers of freedom at last pre- 
vailed, and under a Ministry of which Burke was a member the 
Resolution of Wilkes’s incapacity was expunged from the Journals 
of the House, But this was in 1782, and im the meantime the 
Commons had received another check. America had been taxed 
by them, had resisted, and had conquered her political independ- 
ence. “It was this portentous transaction,” Mr. Morley says, 
“which finally routed the arbitrary and despotic tendencies of the 
House of Commons, which pretensions the King was now artfully 
utilizing for his own purposes.” Unfortunately, at this crisis the 
people made common cause with their natural enemies, the oligarchs 
and the Crown. National and imperial pride filled cobblers with 
the same arrogance and lust of power as animated Soverelgt, 
Lords, and Commons. It was “our subjects in America, our 
colonies, our dependants,” as Burke said, who were to be put down. 
England was spared the fatal triumph of her ignorance and ambi- 
tion, but “public opinion was seriously demoralized by even 4 
temporary infusion of arbitrary ideas into the popular mind. 
And Mr. Morley brings together two dates with a startling sug- 
gestiveness which may not be without bearing on coutemporaly 
events. The atrocious legislation of 1794, he says, was “a retti- 
bution for the lethargy or approval with which the mass of the 
English community bad watched the measures of 1774. We 
have not a tithe of the space necessary to follow Mr. Morley ia 
his disquisition on the fundamental misconceptions which perv 
the public mind of that day, and led the nation into these disaster. 
‘Two phantoms there were in the pursuit of which the country 
squandered blood and treasure, and ran the risk of losing its liber 
ties. One was the mercantile system which led to the suppressio® 
of the intercolonial trade in 1764—a system, as Mr. Morley s*y* 
now happily stone-dead. The other phantom unfortunately * 


lives to jure men and nations astray—the notion of abstract, inde- 


feasible right, to be vindicated and fought for at any sacrifice 0 
positive well-being and genuine interests. 


While we must pass over entirely the chapter on Economical 
Reform, Ireland, and India, we can do but scanty Justice to 
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Toonuing effort of the whole work—the final chapter on the Revo- 


‘on, Mr. Morley here rises to the full height of his great argu- 

t, Since people have left off screaming over the Revolution, 
and have begun to take pains to understand it a little, it has 
rogressively clearer that it is the one great fact in 

errern history which it behoves all to study and comprehend. 
Whether the awful light which it cast across the world were 
ial or infernal, it is quite —— to see anything truly 

if we attempt to shut out itsrays. Between reactionists who exe- 
eit and anarchists who worship it, it is difficult for the sober 

‘Josophic student of history to “pw the even tenor of his way. 

‘a it 19 nothing but rer did it constitute the modern wor! ld 
and contain the germs of the future, was it inevitable, was it 
an unmixed blessing or an unmixed curse? In the midst of these 
multitudinous and bewildering questions Mr. Morley keeps his 
temper cool and his judgment calm. He sees that the Revolu- 
tion was at one and the same time all that its most fanatical 
friends and bitterest foes ever said for or against it. It was at 
once cruel and benevolent, destructive and restorative, full to 
running over with the seeds of good and evil. Especially note- 
worthy is the assumption throughout this discussion that the 
Revolution was one “f those portentous catastrophes which have 
their analogues in the natural world, and with which it is worse 
than idle to connect the puny omissions and commissions of in- 
dividual men. “ Every mass of men, in volcanic moments like the 
mythic Etna, covers a Titan, and it is by the Titan only that they 
can be moved.” ‘This is a long way from the theory, once very 
popular, that it was Marie-Antoinette’s neglect of etiquette that 
caused the Revolution. 

To the categorical question, what then did the Revolution found 
that was either positive or permanent, Mr. Morley answers that 
it did much more than set up an institution or furnish a cut- 
and-dried p me. It created a new atmosphere, moral and 
political, which could be a only because it was all-per- 
vading. It did not supply rafts to cross the tiny streams of 
traditional politics, but inspired men with a Columbus-like aspi- 
ration and daring to tempt the unknown deep in quest of New 
Worlds. “A mental expansion,” as Mr. Morley justly says, has 
followed it ; and this is observable in literature and philosophy as 
well as in politics—in the writings of its foes as well in those of 
its friends. The painstaking men of genius who before the Revo- 
lution strove to introduce ameliorations into the decaying régime 
had not command of the requisite momentum and social forces to 
carry them out; but 

The Revolutionists, like Medea with son, used the knife and the fiery 
cauldron with aspirations, not of repair, but of renewal ; not of reform, but 


of new birth. . . . Men thus got a full glimpse of the possible future which |- 


was soon shut out again by the thick curtain of the smoke of battle-fields, 
but which has lingered in their memories and reappeared in their dreams. 
How Burke comported himself in the presence of these tremen- 
dous events, how wrong he was—and yet, in another and deeper 
sense, how right he was—in his judgment of them, must be ascer- 
tained by reference to the book itself. The style is terse and 
incisive, and brilliant with epigram and point. It contains pithy 
aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have dis- 
owned. But these are not its best features, Its sustained power 
of reasoning, its wide sweep of observation and reflection, its 
elevated ethical and social tone, stamp it as a work of high 
excellence, and as such we cordially recommend it to our readers. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL.* 


if. SEW novel by the author of the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table offers a pleasant relief from the long series of insipid 
and flimsy stories through which the conscientious critic has to 
plod in the ey as hope of discovering some flash 
of original talent. Whatever may be Dr. Holmes’s other merits 
or shortcomings, he has at least two good qualities which insure a 
certain satisfaction to his readers. In the first place, he is a 
thoroughly original writer, who always communicates a genuine 
and characteristic flavour to his i and secondly, he has 
the fortunate incapacity for dulness which results from an in- 
difference to the ordinary expedients for padding. Whether he 
wishes to be humorous or pathetic, he is content to work out his 
effects in the fewest possible strokes, and does not spoil them in 
the effort to force them upon our notice. He has an admirably 
delicate touch, and even when his wit misses fire, he does not 
persist in an obstinate hammering upon the same place. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that, in criticizing an American author, we 
are generally disposed to inquire into the indications rather of 
national than of individual characteristics; though it may be 
mevitable that this should be the case in a literature where we 
must still look rather for the promise than for actual perform- 
ance. There can be no doubt that in some respects American 
Writers give ground for great hopes of future excellence; but 
there are few who have clearly got beyond the pupil stage, 
and established claims to be pa from a cosmopolitan point 
of view without favour or allowance on the score of what we 
may call intellectual provincialism. Of those few Dr. Holmes 
18 certainly one; and yet he has so strong a tirge of his native 
soil » mM reviewing his books, we naturally consider them 
as throwing light upon the special tendencies of the American 
mind, His humour is distinctly his own; it is a natural growth, 


The Guardian A By Oliver Wendell Holmes. a vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & 4 1867. ° 


not fashioned upon any European model; but it has a certain 
family likeness to the productions of others amongst his country- 
men. There is no department of art in whiah, Lesesionse have 
developed a more distinctive character than in their humorous 
literature. We generally recognise an American joke when we 
hear it, even when it is not expressed in the peculiar slang of 
the Transatlantic dialect. There is, indeed, nothing more diffi- 
cult than to put into words the precise distinction which exists 
between different varieties of humour. An example or two 
brings the distinction before our minds, but we can hardly say 
what are the special marks of any of the existing kinds, any more 
than we can verbally give a notion of a taste or an odour with 
which we are not previously familiar. To analyse such ethereal 
essences is one of the most difficult tasks of literary chemistry. 
Still we may assume that American humour has a characteristic 
flavour, more easily recognised than described, of which Dr. 
Holmes has given us some of the happiest specimens. Perhaps 
we might say that the American variety is generally drier than 
the English ; its admirers might say that it was less gross, and its 
enemies that it was thinner than ours, as the American is the 
attenuated or spiritualized Englishman. It is the playful manifes- 
tation of the power which, in a less amiable form, we call Yankee 
shrewdness; it is not exactly naive, because it is wanting in sim- 
licity ; it reminds us of the ingenuity which in practical matters 

as been — to the invention of labour-saving machinery ; 
and it often has the quaintness which is natural to an acute mind 
subject to the defects and advantages of looking at matters with 
very little respect for ancient formulas. In the Guardian Angel 
there are a good many of such amusing turns of wit as those 
with which we have ady become familiar in the “ Autocrat.” 
Such, for example, is the remark (attributed to a kind of Yankee 
Mrs. Poyser) that “we can't ride to heaven in a C-spring shay ” ; 
and a short dissertation upon “squinting brains”; and the in- 
genious remark upon a disconsolate widower who marries speedily, 
“that love shuts itself up in sympathy like a knife-blade in its 
handle, and opens as easily.” 

This peculiar cast of humour, with which our readers are 
bably familiar, is by no means the most prominent element in the 
Guardian Angel ; but it seems to be the natural product, in one 
direction, of the very original type of cleverness which the novel 
illustrates on a larger scale in another. The whole design of the 
book shows the same curious ingenuity in illustrating a principle 
which is manifested in the apophthegms we have quoted. Dr. 
Holmes lets us into his secret in his preface. The Guardian 
Angel is intended to enforce the doctrine already expounded in 
Elsie Venner :— 

If [says Dr. Holmes] I called these two stories Studies of the Reflex 
Function in its higher sphere, I should frighten away all but the professors 
and the learned ladies. If I should proclaim that they were protests against 
the scholastic tendency to shift the total responsibility of all human action 
from the infinite to the finite, I might alarm the jealousy of the cabiuet- 
keepers of our doctrinal museums. 

He therefore very judiciously keeps his abstract ner a 
or bad—out of sight, and treats us to aconcrete story which isequally 
amusing whether it embodies a theory or not. The interest of the 
Guardian Angel, as of Elsie Venner, turns upon the phenomenon of 
inherited instincts and habits. We confess that the way in which 

this doctrine was illustrated in Elsie Venner strikes us as bei 
very superior to the device employed in the Guardian Angel. The 
idea of a girl inheriting in some degree the properties of a rattle- 
snake was perhaps the most striking way in which the theory 
could be embodied, just because the effect _ the imagination 
was independent of the theory. It is essential to a good parable 
that the abstract doctrine should be thoroughly clothed in flesh 
and blood; that we should never be bored by coming upon a 
bit of bare speculation when we ought to be absorbed in an ap- 
ey genuine narrative. One could accept the belief that 
ie Venner’s inheritance was possible to a sufficient degree for 
story-telling purposes; taken simply and in good faith, her story 
raised a very pleasing amount of awe; and when we had finished 
it, we could return to the ge and feel that it had received a 
forcible illustration. In the Guardian Angel, the illustration is 
perhaps equally forcible in statement, but it is not worked so 
effectively into the story. The myth in which the doctrine here 
takes a substantial form is characteristically expressed as follows :— 
“This body in which we journey across the isthmus between 
the two oceans is not a private iage, but an omnibus” ; or, to 
use less figurative language, the experience of the heroine of the 
Guardian Angel “ tends to show that some at least who have long 
been dead may enjoy a kind of secondary and imperfect, yet self- 
conscious life, in these bodily tenements which we are in the 
habit of considering exclusively our own.” With the pleasant 
affectation of scientific gravity which was employed to prepare us 
for the rattlesnake story in Llsie Venner, Dr. Holmes informs us 
that “no less than eight distinct personalities are said to have 
existed in a single female mentioned by an ancient physician of 
unimpeachable authority.” For the purposes of the story we 
are, of course, ready to bow to this unimpeachable gentleman, 
just as, in Wordsworth’s great ode, we uccept the doctrine of 
pre-existence of souls, on account of the sentiments for which it 
affords a wonderful means of expression. The passing away of a 
lory from the earth may really be explicable in a simpler manner 
than by supposing that we have led already a life out of the body ; 
and the ieee of certain mental and bodil y peculiarities does 
imply that our ancestors get into our skins by 
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novelist are justified in adopting any hypothesis that may provide 
them with the strongest appeals to our imagination. e do not, 
therefore, complain that poor Miss Myrtle Hayard is tormented by 
a variety of dead ancestors, after a very disagreeable fashion; but 
the dead ancestors do not affect us with such a pleasant mixture 
of awe and wonder as the rattlesnake. Dr. Holmes very properly 
keeps them in great order ; it is part of his design that we should 
never be shocked by an obtrusively supernatural phenomenon. We 
are content, whilst — his pe s, to affect a quasi-scientific 
belief, and to talk as gravely as i the influence of dead ancestors 
within us were as unmistakeable as that of cholera poison. The 
young lady affected sees one or two strange visions, but they are 
carefully kept within the border line which divides ordinary human 
experience from the supernatural. Her visions are at least sus- 
ceptible of explanation as purely subjective phenomena, and some 
trouble is taken to show in what way they may have been sug- 
gested by the circumstances by which she was surrounded. There 
is thus nothing which is too shocking for our credulity ; but, on 
the other , the ancestral influence scarcely presents itself in a 
sufficiently tangible shape. From his dread of overcharging 
his pic#ure, Dr. Holmes seems to us to have erred rather in the 
opposite direction. The occult influences which are supposed 
to affect Myrtle Hayard’s fate are too much in the background. 
We become conscious of the design when we read the book with 
the necessary amount of attention; but we are not constantly 
reminded of an awful and mysterious agency beyond the reach of 
our senses, whose 1 sang by trace without being quite able to 
seize its mode of action. short, Myrtle Hayard’s dmothers 
and great-grandfathers and other relations do not wield an influence 
upon her life which is at all equal in its effect upon the imagina- 
tion to the mysterious rattlesnake. But if Elsie Venner had not 
been previously published, we should have been more deeply im- 
pressed by the Guardian Angel. ‘The characters that are grouped 
round Myrtle are those which might be expected ina New England 
country village; perhaps there are rather too many of them. 
Myrtle’s life has to pass through different stages of temptation 
corresponding to the various phases of influence of her ancestry ; 
for the different ancestors find allies in the flesh-and-blood 
necessary complication of plot, introduced apparently to kee 
her at a from the worthy lover is 
have engaged himself to a very inferior young woman before 
the story begi The fault to which Dr. Holmes seems to be 
most liable is a certain restlessness which induces him to shift 
the scene rather too often to produce a satisfactory eflect. At the 
same time the characters are sketched with great vivacity, and 
would be more amusing if they were not a trifle too crowded. 
Theve is the Puritan maiden aunt who is such a horrible tyrant in 
many American stories, and who in this case, as Dr. Holmes tells 
us, 1s drawn after a lady who lately beat a girl to death because 
she wouldn’t say her prayers. Her character may be inferred 
from the following pleasant specimen of a hymn by the excellent 
Dr. Watts which she teaches her niece :— 
Far in the deep where darkness d 
The land of horror and des} 
Justice has built a dismal hell, 
And laid her stores of vengeance there. 
Eternal es and heavy chain 
And darts t’ inflict immortal pains 
Dyed in the blood of damned souls. 
‘Tuen there is the over keen young lawyer, the who 
into the houses of silly duly a venerable o 
n ange is is an old professor, o t learning and 
equal shrewdness, who has woliee an Bocnnlen book on the 
universe, of which he is the sole, but the intensely sympathetic and 
admiring student, with a quotation from which we may conclude :— 

Do you want to be remembered after the continents have gone under, and 
come up again, and dried and bred new races? Have your name stam 
on all your plates and cups and saucers. Nothing of you or yours will last 

ike these. Inever sit down at my table without looking at the china 
service and saying, Here are my monuments ; that butter-dish is my urn; 
this er is my memorial tablet. No need of a skeleton at my ban- 
quets. 
every teacup. 

We don’t know whether Dr. Holmes has taken this precaution, 
but he will deserve to be remembered for more than the life of an 
average tea-cup as one who has done much towards raising the 
standard of American literature in this, we may hope, its still 
youthful, stage. 


COPE’S INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC.* 


W E cannot but regret that the study of Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
has of late years been suffered to fall gradually out of the 
course of Oxford work. The Ethics and Politics happily hold 
_ their prescriptive place in the University curriculum, and increased 
attention has, if anything, been drawn to the logical and dialectical 
writings of the philosopher. Oxford scholarship and science have 
not often been more signally or appropriutely vindicated from any 
suspicion of falling off than in the admirable edition of the Ethics 
by Sir Alexander Grant, and the no less valuable translations of the 


* An Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric, with Analysis, Notes, and 
Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Senior Fellow and ‘Tutor o: Trinity College, 
Cambridge. and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co, 1867. 


feed from my tombstone, and read my epitaph at the bottom of 


—— 
Sophistici Elenchi and the Posterior Analytics by Mr, 
greater, we cannot hel Sinking the The 
energy or judgment of Oxford that her teachers and students hai 
relaxed their hold of a treatise so masterly as a piece of biloor 
phical analysis, as well as so closely bound up with by 
traditions of Oxford thought, as that of the Rhetoric, The 
greater, let us add, is our sense of the wisdom that has assigned to 
this particular study a place of higher prominence in the sister 
University, and the deeper our gratitude to the Cambridge 
who has enriched our literature with incomparably the best in. 
troduction that has yet anes to this valuable portion of the 
r 1 r. Cope had given ample proof of his 
capacity to deal with this important subject in a series of 


form. The subject treated in them was the origin and growth 
of the art of rhetoric from the earliest times to the of Avis 
totle, rather than the analysis or elucidation of that phi osopher’s 
own system. The writer was led to travel over much of the same 
ground as that occupied by mo in his Artium Scriptores—g 
work modelled upon, and intended in part to replace, Aristotle's 
lost Svvaywy%) rexvev—as well as more briefly by Westermann in 
his History of Greek and Roman Rhetoric. Written from an 
historical point of view, those papers of Mr. Cope’s would serve ag 
a further introduction to the work of which he now gives us an 
exhaustive analysis and an admirable running paraphrase, together 
with special essays and notes upon the points of exceptional diffi- 
culty. When his promised edition of the text appear, the 
English scholar will be armed with an apparatus criticus such ag 
has never yet been available in this important branch of study, 
Rhetoric, or the methodical culture or practice of the o: 
gift of language and reasoning, is on one side to be regarded as a 
faculty or power—édirvapig rod wopioat Néyove ; On the other as an 
art, rexvy, distinguished from mere native skill or knack by its 
reduction to principles, and its apprehension of cause and method, 
In the first rude sense of the word, rhetoric is of course as old as 
the human vane 4 speech itself. In the more formal or 
systematic sense, the beginnings of the rhetorical art may be traced 
to the Greek colonies in Sicily. There its earliest recognised 
rofessors, Corax and Tisias, practised and taught and quibbled. 
y Gorgias and the wandering sophists it was transplanted into 
Attica, where it met with a congenial atmosphere and soil, 
Public speaking ‘was in Greece the indispensable condition of 
eminence and influence in political life. An inordinate love of 
litigation exposed every citizen to the risks of forensic strife, 
and left him all but powerless in the courts of law but for 
some modicum of rhetorical skill. Moreover, as Mr. Cope 
pithily puts it, there was in Aristotle’s younger days Socrates 
always prowling about, eager to engage somebody or other 
in duels of dialectical fence. Thus the study of rhetoric had 
become so fashionable as to have well nigh supplanted the 
old-fashioned course of training by povowy and yupvacring. No 
doubt the method of teaching at first in vogue was shallow and 
empirical, and the maxims of the schools were often crude and 
triffin ing enough, until something of what we should now call 
the positivism of Aristotle came in to methodize what was loose 
and unscientific, and to give a philosophical basis to the art of 
speaking. It has, indeed, been a general impression that the revo- 
lution wrought by Plato and Aristotle was of a moral, far more 
than of a formal, character. It has been the fashion to blend 
ther the profession of the sophist and the rhetor, notwithstanding 
the care of Plato in keeping them apart, under one common sen- 
tence of reprobation. In accordance with the modern acceptation 
of the word “sophist,” there has been conjured up the image of a 
class whose express aim and bent it was to undermine the 
judgment, to confound truth with falsehood, and to teach the use 
of human speech merely as a cloak for bewildering and cheating 
the sense of right. Until the time of Mr. Grote, scarcely an attempt 
was made to do Pg to the real claims of that much vilified 
class of men. . Mill has since brought his critical ability to 
bear upon the question of their moral character, and the nature of 
their teaching. It is, then, with some surprise that we find Mr. 
Cope, with all his expressed deference to these eminent authorities, 
doing his utmost to re-echo the old, and we should have thot 
exploded, prejudice of a former period, and endorsing every ep! 
of abuse which German critics have made popular among us, irom 
Briicker and Ritter to Stallbaum and Brandis. Both in the 
sent work and in his edition of the Gorgias he has laboured 
fix upon the foremost of Greek rhetoricians the reproach of sys- 
tematically perverting his art, so as to “ make the worse appeét 
the better cause,” not heeding the fact that, in the dialogue 
that bears his name, Gorgias is represented as emphatically 
deprecating such a use of it. The scarcely inferior name 
of Isocrates is made use of throughout as embodying the very 
type of the plausible and sophistical rhetorician, substitu 
hoilow and unsound reasoning for strict logic and unadul 
fact. Persuasion at any cost of honour or truth was, we am 
told, the maxim of the whole school. Quickness and dexterity 
of verbal fence took the place oi sound mental discipline and the 
discernment of truth. Yet even Aristotle, in his utmost rivalry, 
never speaks of his former master otherwise than with — of 
is true that Dionysius quotes a sneer of Aristotle at the loads of 
Isocrates’ forensic speeches that were everywhere hawked about; 
yet Aristotle felt no scruple in drawing upon Isocrates for illus- 
trations by wholesale. It may be that the philosopher felt strongly 
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arrow and unscientific tendency.of the practice even of the 

br rhetor of his day. A pes had grown up of giving 

the pupil certain cut and dry bits of eloquence, loc: communes, 
veri appeals, extracts of speeches, or telling “ topics,” to be 
BY And the whole mass of cram thus provided _by 
the rhetorical “coach” passed as his réyvy, art, or method of 
education. It was not the art of rhetoric in reality which was 
taught, or any scientific training that was imparted. Mr. Cope 
here aptly uts his point when he likens a method of this sort to 
that of making a shoemaker by setting up the apprentice with a 
Jot of ready-made shoes. 

It is not by any means necessary to endorse all the commonplace 
and rather vulgar invective that has been poured upon the fore- 
runners of Aristotle in order to appreciate the amount of reform 
actually introduced by the great master into the rhetorical teach- 
ing of. his day. e are glad to be able to go along with 
Mr. Cope in his carefully drawn contrast between his author's 
method and all that we are able to deduce of the comparatively 
narrow and empirical systems of the preceding rhetorical schools. 
In one fundamental particular we find Aristotle at once modifying 
the sophistical definition of his subject. For the art or faculty of 

ing, which assumes success to be the rhetorician’s all in all, 
* substitutes the faculty of observing or discovering in every 
iven case the possible means of 
16 ivdeyopevov Ov 7d airijc, To ideiv 
ra imdpyovra mepi teacrov, Art does not depend upon 
the result so much as upon the method employed. A patient 
may be treated no less secundum artem though he should 
die under the hands of the physician. Napoleon was not the 
Jess a general because he lost the battle of Waterloo. So, 
too, a thorough knowledge of his art will give the rhetorician 
a mastery of all the tricks and quibbles of verbal fence, 
though he will disdain to use them; just as the most consummate 
master of the art of healing will be really the most potent over 
the means of dealing death. It is in either case the @o¢, the 
motive or moral temper of the artist, which determines the use of 
his skill for good or evil ends. Art is conversant with causes 
and effects in every direction, though differing from science 
in being exercised in the sphere of the practical and the contin- 
gent. The art of the orator or rhetorician, acting upon and 
through the volition or emotion of the hearer, does not admit of 
absolute certainty in its results, even where the strictest rigour 
is observed in its logical processes and the utmost fideli 
maintained to facts. This would be to confuse rixyn wit 
izsorin OF Gewpia, Which Aristotle is careful to keep apart. 
In a loose or popular sense, indeed, we find the terms art 
and science say indiscriminately in many cases to one 
and the same branch of knowledge, and réyrn and imorijpn 
are used as convertible both by Plato and Aristotle. Not only 
politics, but the useful or mechanical arts, may be thus brought 
under the category of science. Subjectively considered, all such 
branches of applied science can be referred to the common 
head of ic, the habit of mind in which they originate. In the 
Posterior Analytics, ivweipla, ixcorhun are all tac. In the 
contrasted definitions of art and science given in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, art in general is divided into two branches, zpaxru«i and 
ror, according as our view ends in the action of the artist or in 
the production of artistic work. And in the latter acceptation it 
is defined ttc pera Adyov Totti, a conscious active state of the 
intellect, guided by rules, resting on fixed principles. Rhetoric 
thus regarded becomes, as Aristotle lays down at the opening of 


the Ethics, a branch of zori«j, the architectonic or master craft, |- 


as cognisant of the «doc, not merely of the wy, like the sub- 
ordinate or empirical arts which belong to the énmovpydc, not 
the dpy:rexrovixéc. This distinction is shared by rhetoric with 
srparyyun and the highest amongst the duvapec. Some 
further distinctions regarding the nature of art are drawn out 
by Mr. Cope from an interesting chapter at the opening of the 
Medaphysics, and illustrated by the remarks of more recent 
writers. To follow Aristotle or his commentator through the 
various subdivisions or branches of the art of rhetoric would be to 
give to our article too scholastic or technical a tone for the taste 
of the general reader. We would, however, invite icular 
attention to the chapters on demonstration or science, dialectics, 
and rhetoric in their mutual relations, together with that on the 
syllogism, enthymeme, and example, as modes for functions of 
. As regards the difference between enthymeme and syllogism 
»Cope had latterly given way to the opinion of Sir William 
Hamilton, that it lay in the probability of the former and the 
certainty of the latter. We think him right in reverting to the 
view which he had himself arrived at in the first instance— 
namely, that the distinction was really one of form, one premiss 
being > me or understood in the enthymeme. On the sub- 
the drexvoe miorerc some excellent observations deserve to 
mentioned touching the rules or principles of evidence admis- 
re me Attic —_—- in contrast to the practice of our own 
country. 

In his chapter on the lost works of Aristotle on Rhetoric, 

- Cope sums up clearly and exhaustively the conclusions of the 
Most recent scho. We think he is mght in concurring with 
wtitz in his answer to the merciless scepticism of Valentine Rose, 
eee now as three substantive treatises the works which have 
een spun out by Diogenes and the “Anonymus” into a list of 
“ight or nine separate titles. ‘Che first of these was the ware 
rexvév, of an historical or critical kind, anterior probably to the 
extant treatise, It is authenticated by Cicero, who Al 


its contents. The second was a dialogue called the “ Grytias,” 
the name of a favourite pupil, Xenophon’s son, who fell at 
about which Rose shows himself unjustifiably “a 
tical. he third was the so-called Theodectea. As to the 
precise meaning of this term much controversy has been carried 
on among the various Aristotelian commentators and expositors. 
After carefully sifting the allusions of Aristotle himself to the 
work, together with the p of Cicero ahd Quintilian which 
bear upon the question of its authorship, Mr. Cope comes to 
a conclusion in which he had been unconsciously anticipated 
by Spalding, but which is not less satisfactory than original. 
There were in reality two treatises on rhetoric in which the 
name of Theodectes was involved. There was, first, the treatise 
written by Aristotle, called @codécrem, in honour of his fellow- 
pupil Theodectes. And there was besides this, ‘H Ocodicrov 
rixyn, the work of Theodectes himself, who had studied with 
Aristotle under Isocrates, and was distinguished as a dramatist no 
less than speaker. 

If a shade of doubt lingered in any mind as to the spurious- 
ness of the “Rhetoric to Alexander,” for a long time attri- 
buted to Aristotle, it would be dispelled by Mr. Cope’s exhaustive 
criticism. His searching analysis extends, not only to the 
technical structure or formal argument of the work, but to the 
moral temper which pervades the whole. It would be difficult 
to say on which ground the structure of proof is more con- 
vincingly established. The forger has, indeed, in not a few in- 
stances, overdone his art, with the aim, as Victorius suggests, of 
adding to the pecuniary value of his work by fathering it on the 

t philosopher. He makes Aristotle lecture his former pupil 
e a schoolboy, forgetful of the change of relations that had 
taken place now that the little Alexander, to whom he gave 
lessons at the court of Philip, was in the full tide of his Eastern 
triumphs. In point of style the work is comparatively loose 
and unscientific. The logical part is wholly omitted. Many 
words and phrases occur which are not only unknown in Aristotle’s 
undoubted writings, but opposed to his owledged usage. On 
technical points, such as the classification and analysis of zisrec, 
the scope and functions of recpijpior, onpeiov, and Mreyxoc, 
the writer's notions stand in thorough contrast with those of 
Aristotle. In the very arrangement or division of the parts 
of a speech, a no less characteristic difference appears. The preém 
or introductory portion is simply a zapac«evij), or “ preparation ” 
of the audience, putting them in a certain frame of mind whereby 
their good will may be enlisted beforehand, their passions aroused 
on either side as the case may be, and the weak points in the 
proofs to follow slurred over. Mr. Cope, it may be, makes too 
much of the “immoral, or at all events the wemoral cha- 
racter of the treatise, its disregard of all considerations of 
truth or right in the attempt to carry conviction,” which he 
thinks brought into strong relief. <A tolerably close chain of proofs 
brings the authorship heme to Anaximenes, an historian and 
rhetorician contemporary with Aristotle, whose own art of rhetoric 
it preceded by a few years. The earlier work is worth studying, 
were it only for the testimony it gives to the vast philosophical 
and moral gain secured by the treatise of Aristotle. A new and 
superior stand-point is laid down by the latter for the student of 
rhetoric. A work so strongly marked by its philosophical arrange- 
ment, as well as so rich in the elements of moral perception, should 
never be suffered to lose its prescriptive place as an adjunct to 
both logical and ethical study. 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 


E have before us the successful essay for the Le Bas prize 
on the subject proposed by the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge for the year 1806, ‘ Cambridge in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury.” It is a very entertaining and readable book, commencing 
with a sketch of the early state of that University in the days of 
monks and tournaments. Passing on from the days of roto, aan 
to the revival of letters, and the age which invoked the 
soul of Sir John Cheek ! 
When thou taught’st at Cambridge and King Edward Greek, 

it brings us, towards the end of the first chapter, to the age of the 
Puritans, who left their mark on Cambridge as on everything else 
that is English. The second chapter passes from the preliminary 
stage to the real subject, and gives us a glimpse of the University 
in the age of the Synod of Dort; when “idle plays” and “ aca- 
demical interludes,” hovering in the train of the Court, did much 
to dissipate the studious mind. These were “generally written 
and acted by members of the University.” ... “No royal visit 
nor, indeed, that of any distinguished personage, was consider 
complete without one or more of these performances.” On one 
such occasion, in 1616, “The great hall of Trinity was the place of 
performance, and on such occasions could be arranged so as to 
accommodate two thousand persons. The undergraduates and 
bachelors were ‘ the ’ of the theatre, and on their approval or 
disapprobation the fate of the play generally hung. They smcked, 
hissed, threw pellets, and set the proctors at detiance.” Perhaps 
the last trace of these “ occasional” inspirations has lingered down 
to almost our own day in the “Tripos verses ”—light, airy, and 
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fluent effusions of the truant Muse—although these too, we believe, 
under the influence of a more realistic style of scholarship, have 
become at last nearly or quite extinct. “The gods,” however, 
seem to preserve their divine lineage; and the rowdy ebullitions 
of the lees still assert now and then their Olympian pedigree, 
although genuine uproariousness of animal spirits within modern 
recollection seems to tind its haunt chiefly on the banks of the Isis. 

In spite of the protests of Bacon and the complaints of Milton, 
the schoolmen’s cobweb logic continued, during the first half of 
the century, to engross the attention and perplex the mind of the 
student. The number of Aristotle’s translators and commentators 
had multiplied, as we learn from a note, which cites Hughes’s 
Life of Barrow, to near twelve thousand by the end of the 
sixteenth century. Ramus’s Logic, a popular book, and of a 
new school, did not much mend matters; or rather, in Bacon’s 
opinion, made them worse. Theology, of course, had among 
> van A students the lion’s share of attention, and we read of 
several high-minded and earnest men who, whether they Arminian- 
ized or Calvinized their pupils, seem to have struck some sparks 
of thought from the mind in the process. The public disputations 
were then the palestra for the established or rising champions of 
the Academic ring. Such a one is described by Bishop Hacket, 
“the Church of St. Mary being scatfolded for that use,” where 
“ Mr. Samuel Collins” (created doctor at this commencement) 
“ was called on to stand in the gap, and maintain the truth in three 
“ Theses against all assailants.” ‘The imagery of Hacket’s descrip- 
tion is a curious medley of classics and Old Testament. Collins 
found a worthy foeman in Williams, afterwards Archbishop, and 
the wordy fray is described in a strain which reminds us now of 
Dares and Entellus in Virgil, now of Messius and Cicirrus in 
Horace. It seems to have been the reign of jargon, and we pass 
over it lightly with the following lively quotation :— 

It is impossible, perhaps, in the present day to adequately realize a time 
when not simply the constant stimulus of newspapers and magazines was 
wanting, but the greater part of that literature of which we as a nation are 
so justiy proud was still unborn; when Chaucer and Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson were as yet the only really national poets ; when the inductive philo- 
sophy, although attracting attention, was far from commanding deference 
or assent ; when, throughout the long list of divines who adorn our Church, 
and still live in their influence on posterity, Hooker is almost the only name 
that had as yet appeared. The only modern literature, indeed, of any re- 

ised value at that time was the Italian, and it is needless to point out of 
how little avail that literature would then be to the majority of our fore- 
fathers. 
False taste, pedantry, bombast, and affectation are conspicuous 
among even the more original minds of such a period, whilst 
second-rate ones and imitators are absolutely lost in them. We 
over again, therefore, lightly the specimens of the litere 
maniores Which Cambridge has to show at this period, merely 
pausing to notice the Latin poetry of Milton, which extorted praise 
even from so grudging a critic as Dr. Johnson. ‘Lhe strife of 
Puritan and Royalist, which soon clashed fiercely on many a 
battle-field, was rife already in Academic bowers. On this 
theme our author wisely says :— 

The historians of this period who have during the last twenty years 
principally obtained the public ear have so uniformly and_ strenuously 
espoused the Puritan cause that it becomes necessary at the outset to 
endeavour to recall ourselves to a somewhat more impartial view of the 
motives and feelings by which each party was actuated. It has been the 
fashion with these writers to treat the religious peculiarities of the one party 
with particular tenderness, and those of the other with particular contempt. 
The mannerism of the Puritan, his sombre garb, closely cut hair, unstarched 
linen, nasal twang, and ludicrous nomenclature, have been touched with 
light and lenient hand; while the minor traits of the Anglican party, of 
which Laud is selected as the representative, have been treated with un- 
sparing ridicule. 

Over several pleasing biographical sketches we cannot now linger 
as we could wish—those of Jeremy Taylor, better known than the 
rest; of Joseph Mede, Laud’s chaplain, and tutor of Christ’s 
College when Milton was an undergraduate, “though there is no 
evidence that they came much into contact,” and whose “ great 
work, the Clavis Apocalyptica, is still a book of some authority 
with writers on prophecy”; of John Smith of Queen’s, whose 
sermons, addressed to the audience of his college chapel, “are of 
a very high order,” and in whose premature decease at the age of 
thirty-five his University “sustained no ordinary logs”; of Rust, 
whose Discourse of Truth contains “foreshadowings of Dr. Clarke’s 
celebrated theory respecting the eternal relations of things as 
constituting the great laws of right and wrong” ; of Henry More, 
in whom more signally than in any other the spirit of Plato lived 
again; and of Dr. Whichcot, Provost of King’s College, who, 
himself a Latitudinarian in views, was tutor to some of the former, 

and lived in personal friendship with them all. 
' Among this calendar of wise and pious names it is strange 
wholly to miss George Herbert, who, having been Public Orator, 
as his biographer Walton informs us, in 1619, might surely claim 
the tribute of a passing notice. His friend and spiritual client, 
Nicholas Ferrar—or Farrer, as Walton has it—is commemorated 
as living that life of retirement and psalmody which surprised his 
friends, delighted his old tutor, and earned the contempt of the 
Puritans, as “ a contemplative idle life, a lip-labour devotion, and 
a will-worship.” Herbert is, indeed, mentioned barely among a 
string of poetic names on the last page but one, where the author 
is enumerating his omissions. He is, indeed, so well known as to 
require —— apology the least of any. Still the essay would, 
pn i ve been the better for a special notice of his gentle 


e. 
We pass on to the fourth chapter, and the “new schools of 
thought ” which sent an uneasy thrill of alarm through the more 


literal “schools” of our ancient Universities, shortly before 
century had half run its course. This and Chapter ven 
most highly elaborated parts of the whole essay. The yw; 
appears to have turned over with some perseverance a consid 
array of literary authorities. The name of Descartes is of ¢ 
the leading one, and the impression which the whole leayes a 
us, if popular rather than profound, is that the author i 
a considerable power of seizing on the distinctive traits of Vario 
and widely differing minds, and of condensing the results rood 
readable narrative. There is little, we must confess, to convines 
us of a first-hand acquaintance, on the essayist’s rt, with the 
greater portion of the philosophic writers to whom he in this 

of the book refers ; whilst in several passages involving judgments 
on important points he is content to follow Tlallam, sometimes 
avowedly, sometimes without any mark of quotation. We wil] 
subjoin a few examples in illustration of our meaning, The 
following passages are from Hallam’s biographical sketch of 
Descartes :— 

Descartes was twenty-three years old when, passing a soli inter j 
his mind the futility of all existing systems of philosophy, and the dis. 
crepancy of opinions among the generality of mankind, which rendered jt 
probable that no one had yet found out the road to real science. He deter. 
mined, therefore, to set about the investigation of truth for himself, erasj 
from his mind all pre-conceived judgments. . . . He laid down for his 
guidance a few fundamental rules of logic, such as to admit nothing as true 
which he did not clearly perceive, imitating the method of geometers 
(Hallam’s Hist, Lit, Eur. vol. iii. p. 229, fol. ed. 1839). 

The following is our author’s paraphrase of the above :— 

It was in the winter of 1619 that a young French officer, pacing 
snows of Neuberg on the the of his winter 
fell into a vein of philosophical speculation. . . . 1t was now that he 
began to ponder on the futility of all existing systems with which he was 
acquainted, and the singular disagreements prevalent among mankind 
respecting alike the methods and the results of scientific investigation, . , 
‘Lhe trve road to knowledge, he felt certain, had yet to be discovered, and 
he resolved to lay aside all the notions he had imbibed, and anew 
for himself ; to admit nothing as true that he did not clearly perceive, and, 
having satisfied himself of the correctness of a few simple axioms, to pro- 
ceed much after the manner of the geometers of his day. 


The next half page of either author runs on in a strain of similar 
parallelism. Again, Hallam says a few pages further on:— 

Descartes was perhaps the first who saw that definitions of words, 
as clear as they can be made, are nugatory or impenetrable. This alone 
would distinguish his philosophy from that of the Aristotelians, who had 
wearied and confused themselves for twenty centuries with unintelligible 
endeavours to grasp by definition what refuses to be defined. 

Our author thus dilutes the preceding, keeping to a few key- 
phrases :— 

In our own University a heavy blow was inflicted upon the endless and 
word-splitting detinitions of the schools. ‘The barren employment in which 
for twenty centuries the human intellect had expended its highest powers 
could no longer maintain its ground. . . . ‘The absurdity of seeking to 
define words expressive of notions too simple fer analysis, when placed in so 
clear a light, struck dismay into simple logomachists. 

In the same way, Mr. Mullinger has two quotations from Dugald 
Stewart regarding the claims of Descartes in comparison with 
those of Bacon or Locke, and regarding the fundamental and 
undefinable character of elementary mental processes. Both are 
to be found in Hallam, the second with the mark of quotation 
from him. ‘There is a third quotation from Dugald Stewart 
which Hallam does not give, but to which he probably refers in 
paraphrastic language in a later passage on Hobbes, p. 313, “The 
eulogy of Stewart on Descartes, &c.,” comp. Essay, p. 122. As 
regards the Neo-Platonist school of Cambridge philosophy, he is 
similarly indebted to Professor Maurice ; but here his indebtedness 
is more generally acknowledged. A statement of the “real dif 
ference” between Descartes and Bacon scems at first sight to 
promise more of originality, but on turning a page back we | 
the germ of it—and something more—in two quotations given 
from Cousin and Degerando. 

Again, in the estimate given of Cudworth by Hallam, com- 
paring him especially with Hobbes, we read :— 

In some respects Cudworth has, as I conceive, much the advantage; ia 
others, he will generally be thought by our metaphysicians to want pre 


cision and logical reasoning ; and upon the whole we must 
philosophical acumen far below Hobbes, Malebraache, and Locke. 


Mr. Mullinger has on this subject the following :— 

Though scarcely equal to his acute antagonist [Hobbes] in argumentative 

power, Cudworth was undoubtedly the superior in information. 

He proceeds, however, to point out some special defects in Hobbes 
in a way which places his criticism on a more independent footing. 
Pursuing the same train of thought, he says of the Cambridge 
Platonists :— 

Nowhere perhaps do their virtues come out in brighter contrast than when 
sustaining against the philosophy of Hobbes the teachings o: a nobler it 
spiration. 

So, when speaking of Cudworth’s Iniellectual System, he says:— 

‘There can be little doubt that the writings of Hobbes were the occasion of 
its production, 

Which in Hallam (vol. iv. p. 187) appears thus :— 

Cudworth was one of those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and 
immoral theories of the Leviathan. 

And again, in a passage of which we have above quoted the latter 
part, Hallam says :— 

Hobbes is the adversary with whom he [Cudworth] most grapples bat 
materialism, the resolving all ideas. into sensation, the low morality 
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rable language of Cudworth, and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic 

The unable to stand the searching eye of Bayle, who, in an article of 

Was pointed out its unpbilosophical and dangerous assumptions. 

= Be endeavoured to support Cudworth against Bayle, but with little 

vince (adworth’s theory obtained but little currency ; it was indeed 
the Le Clerc, and feebly defended by him against the sagacity of 

: iat ha failed to receive the sanction of any modern philosopher. 

r irs perba more remarkable that the essayist’s comment on a 

imes otation os Cudworth (Essay, p. 170), beginning, “ To Hobbes 
will (lan must have appeared unintelligible,” refers to “ lan- 
The ” partly borrowed from Hobbes himself, without apparently 

h of fa onsciousness on the part of the essayist that it was so, 

Hobbes, a3 quoted by Hallam, had said :— 

i i ight and wrong is tually disputed both by the 
» dis. care not in that subject what is truth, as it is a thing that crosses no 
ed it u's ambition, profit, or lust. For I doubt not but, if it had been a thing 
leter. gatrary to any man’s lust of dominion, or to the interest of men that have 
asing jyninion, that the three angles of a triangle should be equal to two angles 
r his fa square, that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet by burning 
true of all books of geometry suppressed, so far as he whom it concerned was 
ters alle 

o this Cudworth, as quoted by the essayist, retorted :— 

Webelieve that to be true which some have apne, that were there an 
+ the interest of life, any concernment of appetite and passion, against the trut 
rlers, of geometrical theorems themselves, as of a triangle having three angles 
at he equal to two right, whereby men’s judgments might be clouded and bribed, 
was ytwithstanding all the demonstrations of them, many would remain at 
kind ast sceptical about them. Wherefore mere speculation and dry mathe- 
o% matical reason, in minds unpurified and having a contrary interest of 
and amality, and a heavy load of infidelity and distrust sinking them down, 
anew cannot alone beget an unskaken confidence and assurance of so high a truth 
and, ss this, the existence of one perfect understanding Being, the original of all 
things. 

The words which we have italicized point assuredly to Hobbes, 
ilar J the peculiar béte noire of Cudworth. But to say “the language 

yould have been unintelligible to Hobbes,” which is probably a 
eady dipshod popular phrase for “the argument would not hove been 
rer anit ” by him, is, to say the least, a mode of speaking highly 
and te think that the supposition that Hallam and the essayist 

nerely followed the same authority is not sufficient to account for 
ey- ff al, orfor the greater part, of the coincidences which we have above 

noticed. No doubt it is satisfactory to find a débutant accepting 
and the guidance of one, on the whole, so trustworthy in this domain 
hich of literature as Hallam; but we think he should have been rather 
. more copious in his acknowledgments. The essay concludes with 
1 Do two chapters which complete the subject ; the one chiefly political, 

iving an account of the troubles which beset the University 
ald uring the Great Rebellion and Protectorate, and the other 
ith marking the new point of departure for — in the foundation 
nm ofa Chair of Mathematics and of the Royal Society. The two 
- most conspicuous and representative names in the last period 
“a of the century which we have travelled over in Mr. Mullinger’s 
a ie agar y are those of Dr. James Duport, the schoolfellow of 
‘in by, scholar and fellow of Trinity, and professor of Greek ; and 
he Isuac Barrow, alike famous as a divine, a classicist, and a mathe- 
‘As matician, The Book of Job in Homeric hexameters was an exploit 
7 of the former. A more significant one, as marking the historical 
a epoch, was a set of congratulatory verses, addressed under the 
if. title of the Oliva Pacis, to “His Highness the Protector Oliver.” 
to The concluding lines are given by Professor Huber, in his History 
nd of the English Universities, as follows :— 

ayalov tig Koipavog 
mi As Duport prepared the way for Bentley, so Barrow passed on his 
ian chair to Newton—names greater in their respective walks 
ia of — any before or os But _ just as these great 
nists are appearing on the sta e curtain falls on the 

in of the century. 
ive ENGLISH WRITERS.* 

[Fr must find a fault with the second portion of Mr. Morley’s 
e8 valuable work upon English literature, it is that of occasional 
g. exuberance in unimportant details. A book of which the object 
ge ¥ to tell the whole story of the development of the English mind 

snot likely to be too short, even if it confines itself pretty closely 
en wun its proper limits; and it has already cost Mr. Morley more 
n- a thousand pages to bring that story down from Cedmon 
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to Dunbar. fetenation curiosity may be 
ary as Clerk of the Wor 


nd’s palaces from 1389 to 1391 was two shillings a day, and 
that in 1 398 he was vibeced to borrow six and eig ious ‘from 


omar 8 Exchequer. The mention of a later royal grant to the 
® . & tun of wine per year for his life may be condoned 


© ground of analogy to the payment in similar kind of 
noe Laureates, But historical gossip of this order is in reality 
ore relevant to the growth of the English mind than the 


Writers. Vol. Il. Part I. F 
Beary Horley rom Chaucer to Dunbar. By 


.| true accent and pronunciation of his 


manner in which Shakspeare disposed by will of his second-best 
bed and its hangings; and a profuse moo of such facts, like the 
elaborate and painful over-accuracy of a modern pre-Rafiaellite 

foreground, distracts attention from the proper ae and 

meaning of the great consecutive picture which Mr. Morley is 

unrolling before us. 

Subject to this drawback, and here and there to a rather un- 

D prominence of the writer's personality, the half-volume 

before us is a bene. gp interesting historical treatise. The 

first volume embra the whole period of the formation of 

the English language, and brought the reader into the presence 

of Chaucer. The object of the second is to trace the influence of 

Italian literature upon the expression of English literary thought, 

from the time of our first great English poet to the dawn of the 

Elizabethan age; and the present instalment deals with the rise 

of that influence from the very revival of Italian letters, to the date 

of the Scotch poet Dunbar, who began to write within a century 

of Chaucer’s death. Mr. Morley rightly points out that, however 

ly this foreign influence determined the form of English 

writing, the thought and the tone of our poets remained essentially 

original and national. However deeply Chaucer was indebted to 

his study of Boccaccio for the framework, incidents, and even the 

manner of his tales, the voice and the mind of the teller were 

throughout English, and not foreign. Nor is less to be said of 
Chaucer’s friend and contemporary Gower, the author of the 

Confessio Amantis. Healthy earnestness of spirit, vigorous sense 
of right, and a manly morality replace the voluptuous sentiment 
of Italian or Proven _- uniformly ’s to give an altogether 
new character to what, in the hands of weaker —— might 
have been a mere paraphrase. While they wrote as cultivated 
and well-read lovers of Vatin and Italian literature, Chaucer and 
Gower wrote none the less as Englishmen whose only mission was 
to place the ripe and useful fruits of their own intellect before 
English hearers. For those who will take the pains to study 
them, Chaucer and “old Gower” alike “sing a song” that is 
still easily recognisable as the purest and most genuine English, 
both in language and in style. 

Mr. Morley reminds his readers, with almost apophthegmatic 
incisiveness, of what superficial students are apt to forget—the 
comparative nearness of Chaucer to ourselves in the chain of our 
island’s literature :— 

Six centuries before Chaucer, Bede, foremost of Christian was 
the historian of England, and Chaucer wrote his Canterbury Tales not quite 
five centuries ago. It would take only seven men living to the age of eighty 
to transmit from father to son memories of Chaucer himself at his prime. 
Every man of fifty has lived through more than a tenth of the time since the 
Canterbury Tales were written, It is only because we have done so much 
during these five centuries, and every stroke of the work has told upon our 
present, that we are content to look on Wiclif, Chaucer, Gower, and the 
author of Piers Plowman, as men of a remote time who lived in the dim 
caves about the bubbling sources of our literature. They did not live at the 
sources of our literature, and they are not remote. Their aspirations were 
ours, their ways of thinking ours, their battle ours, except that we have the 
advantage of a few points gai 

With Chaucer our own day begins; but he is not the dayspring of our 
literature. Long before Chaucer, Alcuin gave light from the English mind 
to the empire of Charlemagne. It was our Geoffrey of Monmouth who, 
suddenly invading the sober domain of the chroniclers with a gay troop of 
masquerading fancies, gave European fame to King Arthur. And when 
these had grown to a strong body of romance, it was our Walter Map who, 
with the spiritual breath of his own genius, put into them a Christian soul. 
In prose and verse, for century after century before the time of Chaucer, there 
was a literature here of homespeaking earnestness, practical wit and humour, 
that attacked substantial ills of life ; sturdy resistance against tyrannies in 
— and State ; and, as the root of all its strength, a faithful reverence for 
In connexion with the fact that Chaucer was not a rude verse- 
writer struggling with the difficulties of an unformed lan 
but a highly educated poet in a civilized age, is to be noted the 
seldom sufficiently recognised harmony of his verses, which, if 
properly read, are as rhythmic and as musical as English verses 
can be made. It would indeed have been a fitter subject for 
wonder if they had been otherwise, since the gifted genius who 
wrote them was familiar with the varied power and sweetness of 
Virgil, Ovid, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Yet most of Chau- 
cer’s modern readers begin by supposing that his rhythm is 
uncouth, and are obliged to puzzle out as nearly as they can the 
by ear and by com- 
mon sense alone. Mr. Morley gives a few very plain and accurate 
rules for reading Gower we | Chaucer, the observance of which 
ought largely to facilitate an acquaintance with their real merits 
as writers of true verse :— 


Considering the inordinate stress laid upon rhymes and verbal harmo- 
nies by the Provencal school of poets, and all those whom they inspired, it 
is obvious that no poet of the fourteenth century would have been accounted 
tolerable if he wrote rugged verse. If the text be accurate, and we pro- 
nounce their words as men pronounced them when they were first written, 
the lines of Gower and Chaucer are, indeed, perfectly smooth. It is hard to 
suppose that, at a time when throughout Europe even inordinate stress was 
laid upon mechanical excellence in versifying, our best poets and ablest men 
were unable to count syllables into sets of eight or ten, and arrange words 
so that their accents should fall in the proper places; and a closer study of 
our early writers has removed, during the present century, much of the 
delusion of ignorance that ascribed to ruggedness of theirs the inability of 
later readers to return to the old methods of pronunciation. Thus in Gower’s 
English, as in modern German, the word eye is a dissyllable :— 

Whose eyé may nothing asterte 
The privetés ot mannés herte. 


So are the words love, name, vice, chirche, pope, write, here, (hear), were, 
and the like, when a consonant follows; but betore a vowel they are mono- 


lables, ‘The addition of “th” to such words as “make” and “speke” 


: Chapman & Hall. 1867. 


id not, in Gower’s time, as now, transform them into dissyllables ; but 
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“ maketh ” and “speketh ” were words of one syllable. Let us apply these 
rules to the reading of what seems to be a rugged couplet :— 
And all maketh lové well I wote 
Of which min herte is ever hote. 
Here “ maketh” is, as always, a monosyllable, and “love” is a dissyllable, 
because the “e” precedes a consonant ; as “ herte” in the next line would 
have been a dissyllable, if its final “e” had not been fullowed by a vowel. 

Another point especially to be remembered in the reading of old English 
is that the French words introduced into the language, being still near to 
their French source, retained much of their French pronuneiation, and that 
this fact often affects the placing of the accent. ‘The accent now placed on 
the first syllable was in Gower’s time on the last syliable in such words as 
nature, hon?st, comin (common), hondur, justice, env? (which made 
envious, as 

How Perse after his falst tonge 

Hath so thenvious bellé rong), 
— Constance, reson, gracitus. In such a word as conscitnct, we 

ve an example of the accent placed as in French, aud the sounding of the 

final e before a consonant, thus making the word a double stumbling-block 
to those who require of writers in the fourteenth century foreknowledge of 
the pronunciation of the eighteenth or nineteenth— 

But sone, if thou wilt live in rest 

Of consciéncé well assised, 

Er that thou slee, be well avised. 

As Chaucer's Trotlus and Cressida was built upon Boceaccio's 
Filostrato (from which, indeed, many stanzas are almost lite- 
rally taken, though the general colour and moral eflect of the poem 
are as different as English from Italian), so was his conception of 
the Canterbury Tales feunded upon Boccaccio’s Decameron. The 
contrast between the original model and its transfiguration by 
Chaucer is as broadly marked here as in the other case. We feel 
bound, by the way, to remark to Mr. Morley that, in a misquota- 
tion from the Filostrato which he puts into Cressida’s mouth, 
he has unwittingly and very unnecessarily exaggerated the sen- 
suousness of Boccaccio. Graceful as the frame and the tales of 
the Decameron are, its level of morality is, to say the least of it, 
not exalted; and the point of view from which one story after 
another is told is too unvaryingly the same. ‘The personages who 
tell them are all similar, and similarly situated—young, rich, 
and idle. The cynicism which is apt to grow out of the con- 
templation of an overwhelming and irresistible horror like the 
_ of Florence or the guillotine of the Reign of Terror 

turned their hearts to stone and their feelings to sheer 
ironical indifference. ‘heir only purpose in Boccaccio’s garden of 
delight is “to help each other to forget the duties on which they 
had turned their backs, and stifle any sympathies they might have 
had for the terrible griefs of their friends and neighbours who 
were dying a few miles away.” Chaucer's manipulation of his 
theme is very different. Tle gathered with a broader 
characters from the most diverse phases of English society of his 
day, to weave them into his rich tapestry. In place of ten courtly 
lay figures in a garden, knight and squire, sailor and merchant, 
parson and doctor, monk and nun, ploughman, bailiff, and miller, 
are thrown together in the chance medley of a pilgrimage, with a 
goal to reach and an object in reachiug it. Mr. Morley justly 
appreciates the author of the Canterbury Tales as showing himself, 
in the breadth of insight into human life and the human mind 
which transpires through the words and histories of his several 
yi to have been the most dramatic genius of England before 

e time of Shakspeare. The actual framework of the pilgrimage 
appears to have been the poet’s crowning labour, and was certainly 
not begun till he had nearly reached the age of sixty. Many of 
the component stories were probably written separately during 
earlier periods of his life; but their digestion into one harmonious 
and balanced whole is the work of the fully ripened and chastened 
intellect of aman who, like Homer's Odysseus, had seen the cities 
and known the minds of many men. 

Thomas Occleve, one of Chaucer’s school noticed in Mr. Morley’s 
volume, wrote a plaintive eulogium on his great master which at 
any rate shows the appreciation of Chaucer in his own time by 
those who were most competent to speak of him :— 

O, maister dere and fader reverent, 

My Maister Chaucers, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous entendément ! 

O, universal fader in science, 

Allas! that thou thyne excellent prudence 

In thy bedde mortaille mightest not bequethe, 
What eyled dethe, allas! why wold he sle the ? 
O dethe, thou didest not harme singulere 

In slaughtre of him, but all this londe it smertethe ! 
But natheles yet hast thou no powere 

His name to slee, his hye vertu astertethe 
Unslayne for the, whiche ay us lygfly hertethe, 
With bookes of his ornat endityng, 

That is to alle this lande enlumynyng. 

Passing northward of the Border, Mr. Morley notices during 
the period now treated by him the rhyming Scotch chronicler 
Andrew of Wyntoun, who has preserved an early form of the 
myth of Macbeth’s three weird sisters. Wyntoun knows nothing 
of an actual meeting of the witches with Macbeth and Banquo, 
but makes them the creations of a dream. In modern phraseology, 
he tells his story thus— 

He thought, while he was so sitting, 

He saw three women by ganging : 

And those three women then thought he 
Three weird sisters most like to be. 

The first he heard say, ganging by, 

Lo, yonder the thane of Crumbawehty ! 
‘The tother woman said again 


The third then said, I see the king, 


All this he heard in his dreaming, 
Lady Macbeth was Dame Gruoch, Duncan's wife, which 
plies a complication of motives for the tragic deed. ‘The im 4 
chronicler is obliged to add that Macbeth was for seventeen” 
a good King, attentive to the Chureh, and Yeats 
All hys tyme was gret plenté : 
Abowndand, both on land and se, 
Mr. Morley directs his readers’ attention to the 
by James I. of Scotland, “ The King’s Quair.” We head pm 
for further extract beyond that of a few simple verses ten 0 
greater Scotch poet Dunbar, from his “ Lament for the Makar” 
(poets) of his acquaintance whom death has removed from his 
society. They will irresistibly remind many, as they have ws, ¢ 
Wordsworth’s touching lines on a similar theme:— * 
In Dunfermline he has ta’en Broun, 
With Maister Robert Henrisoun : 
Sir John the Ross embraced has he : 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 
And he has now ta’en last of aw, 
Gude, gentle Stobo, and Quintine Schaw, 
Of whom all wichtis has pitie : 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 
Sen for the Death remeid is none, 
Lest is that we for death dispone, 
After our death that live may we: 
Timor mortis conturbat me, 


MISS YONGE’S LATEST STORIES.* 


'P\HE accomplished authoress of the Heir of Redcliffe is not m 

idler in the field of literature; we have evidence of be 
industry and versatility in two stories which she has publish 
recently. In the Six Cushions Miss Yonge keeps her old g ground; 
but in the Danvers Papers she turns to fresh pastures, and gives i 
“an Invention,” dated 1683. 

The Siz Cushions is the most eminently characteristic of thy 
two, but it is an unfavourable specimen of the well-known style, 
It is impossible to conceive any sensible man getting through sue 
a volume ; but then, it may be argued, the tale was not intended for 
the sensible man, though this is not expressly stated. It is dif. 
ficult to imagine what profit or amusement is to be extracted from 
such puerile pages. The title Siv Cushions suggests a fairy tale or 
Eastern fable, and one can sympathise with the disappointment of 
some imaginative child on discovering that, in lieu of downy, 
many-tinted pillows for some houri, or enchanted cushions for 
a fabled princess, these six are votive offerings to be worked ix 
wool for a church. No doubt, to the reprobate mind of suc 
a child the title would seem a delusion, if not a snare, An 
austere moralist will, however, reply that folly is bound w 
in the heart of a child, and that the dignity of fiction requins 
deeper aims than mere amusement. Six cushions, four feet 
long, have to be covered with needlework of orthodox pattem. 
The clergyman of the parish wishes the work to be completed insix 
weeks, for the re-opening of the church, and he desires it to be the 
offering of those young communicants who had belonged to is 
class for religious instruction. The pqs ladies are delighted 
with the proposal, and eagerly bend forward to listen to Ds 
Henderson’s conditions, which we will quote :— 

“ You must remember that this may be called work for the one 
that it would not be reverent towards its purpose to make it mere idle em 
ployment for your hands while visiting or amusement is going forward, 9 
as to have it discussed by way of gossip. Moreover the work be 
entirely your own, and done in time that belongs to yourselves, and notte 
your parents or your studies ; and it must be finished in the six weeks of ou 
absence, or there may not be time to make them up. Even I—ittle as] 
know of such affairs—can see that more or less of self-denial and persert- 
rance will be needful in each case ; but I am inclined to think,” and he gave 
the smile that especially gained the hearts of his girls, “ that there lies the 
salt of the matter.” ‘There was a pleased silence, not without emotion. 
Any one may from this keynote imagine the variations—how tht 
moral is pointed, how the tale adorned. 

Pleasures of various kinds, even that of flirting for a seasa, 
assail the girls. There is a plot amongst the brothers to obstruct 
the work, for they resent the doctor’s pretensions to interfere with 
the domestic comfort of their holiday, and one great schoolboy puts 
forth the manly resolution that it is the duty and pride of | 
free-born Briton to resist priestcraft and spiritual despotism 4 
therefore, by way of nipping the evil in the bud, the six cushions 
are to be thwarted and abolished by all the members of the honow- 
able assembly. ‘This conspiracy rouses some of the girls, the work 
brings out the character of the workers, and the only one who 
entirely fails is the quiet lowly girl who expected to bear of t 
palm. There is a gushing young creature who liked to imam 
that her work resembled that of the women who wove the ¥ 
and hangings for the Ark, and asked her mamma if it might a 
be a little Tike; to which she replied, “ Dear child, I like yor 
thoughts; only you know a thing like this must be done 10 8 
ness and vigilance.” “O, mamma, do you think such a 
could be only one of my flashes in the pan, as papa says? ced bs 
The most comical thing in the story is the effect produ Lait 
the work on Bride Maclaine, whose canny Scotch mother, 


* The Siz Cushions. By the Author of “The Heir of Reddyft 
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+ 4:4 not at first approve of Dr. Henderson’s doctrine 
ended by her obligations to both. 
gv vork “came in as @ thermometer ” when her daughters’ 
fhe viele being turned by gaiety. “They had it on their 
ee ‘and there was the proof if they grew neglectful. I do 
gociente, aid candid Lady Euphemia, “it brought mine back 
gs without one word on my part.” Bride nearly fell 

with an idle youth, to repair the work she 
sitting up at night, and even gave up a picnic; 

x the adds that then she that her 

: ana her cushion had done their work.” Another girl, 
tender-hearted, is supposed to have worked some of her 
a for the same young fellow into her cushion. At the 
sion of a conversation between the Scotch lady and Dr. 


was averse to much which she thought tended “to | sq 
a fist she not left to die on the battle-field, but was carried to a cave, and 


and folly and irreverence,” which she afterwards saw had 
yen to “these young things a real expression of devotion, and 
raining in it.” “ Because it tends to the glory of God,” said Dr. 
n. 
om points we know that Miss Yonge expresses the 

‘ions of a considerable party. The drift of her works is too 
yél-known to need to be dilated on, even did we care to enter 
pon & yexed question in a review of a book like the Sir 
(shins. We object to such stories because writers ex- 
aggerate what is good in itself till it becomes an absurdity. 
They attempt to create an artificial conscience, and, by over- 
emphasizing trifles, foster a spirit of morbid self-consciousness 
such, for instance, as the doubt which besets one of the writer’s 
model young ladies, who deplores to her sister the waste of 
time involved in evening parties. “ It took her a full hour this 
sftemoon to make those wreaths of heather; and I began won- 
dering whether it was a vanity or one’s duty to let them take so 
noch time and pains.” Frivolous and uninteresting as the chatter 
of young girls may be, the indulgence of such scruples only con- 
yerts them into prigs and casuists. The perception of the ludi- 
cous is not wanting in Miss Yonge; it often restrains her from 
gmonizing, and it imparts an air of vitality to some of her sen- 
tentious dialogues, and saves them from utter absurdity. The 
> sy gest in the volume are those of Mrs. Rose and her 
dughter Mary. The mock humility of the mother and daughter, 
who are satistied by affecting superiority to worldly delights that 
are beyond their reach, and their gratification in anticipating the 
hilure of the other cushion-workers, whose fashionable enormities 

deplore, are really clever, and unfortunately true to life. 

‘turn tothe Danvers Papers is a relief after the puerilities of 
the Six Cushions, although it is not very lively reading. As an 
imitation of the style of letter-writing at the close of the seven- 
teenth century the book seems successful, as both gee and 
satiment are in keeping with the assumed period. There is an 
ait of authenticity about these papers which is well kept up, 
and the characters invented to suit certain family portraits are 
deverly sustained. The Danvers family are hot Cavaliers and 
High-Churchmen, whilst the heroine of the story is a certain Lady 
Penelope Bernard, who was brought up under strong Puritan in- 
fluence, and married against her will to Sir Thomas Danvers, a 
coarse blustering Tory squire. Lady Penelope is represented as a 
prim girl, rather fretful and sanctimonious, The “ Papers” 
ose the trials of this loveless marriage and the household 
discords of the ill-matched pair, Sir Thomas’s followers om | 
py, Me disorderly, while my lady strove to establis 
“godly discipline” amongst her maidens. Penelope is banished 
tothe country for indiscreetly writing to Lady Russell, and openly 
displaying her political bias. The lady is high-spirited a b- 
stinate; her strictness, “so far from recommending her religion, 
drives her husband into worse company and greater excesses than 
he would ever seek after if she did not shut herself up, and 
hold aloof from all innocent mirth and pastime.” She is resigned 
and suffering, and clownish Sir Thomas is always offending her 
they licence, whilst his wife repels him by her severity. 

ey become still further estranged by the death of an only child, 
4sick boy, the mother’s unremitting care and fears for whom 

d become wearisome to Sir Thomas. Afiliction, instead of 
bringing them together, only divides them further, as, the child 
dying suddenly, the father is summoned from his cups, and 
stumbles into the chamber of death. The unhappy lady drives 
him from her with cutting words of reproach, and the intervention 
of friends, who perecived how stricken Sir Thomas is, cannot 
induce her to believe in the sincerity of his grief, Soon after 
aes goes to London, and Lady Penelope is relieved by 

e. 


The landing of the Duke of Monmouth at Lyme Regis causes 
Lady Penelope’s Protestant zeal to blaze up; she throws open 
+ hye to him, and receives him with all possible honour. 

implores the Duke’s favour for her Tory husband, and 
imagines she has done him a service. Sir Thomas returns in 
great wrath, and can scarcely believe that his wife “ has received 
pat banqueted rebels.” In fury he rages at the lady, who bears 

: like a martyr, and is at last carried to bed in a swoon, 
When Sir Thomas swears that his father’s loyal house shali no 

harbour a traitor. To her great alarm, her husband has 

y Penelope hurried away on board ship, and she “expects to 

{ = in some lonely tower, to die in foreign ” She 
#8 however, only taken to Castle Ballymore, Sir Thomas’s pro- 
erty in Ireland. The violence she dreads is a matter of neces- 
aly; and though the truth does not become known to her 


she tells him that his idea of the teaching of the | 
Church was contrary to her own education and prejudices. So | 


till long afterwards, the fact is that the reception of Mon- 
mouth nearly cost Lady Danvers her life, and Sir Thomas re- 
quired all his friends’ interest, and the sacrifice of the bulk of 
his fortune, to commute his lady’s offence. In their rough banish- 
ment we begin to see Sir Thomas’s good qualities, and feel 
provoked at Lady Penelope’s temper; so we can excuse his 
swearing that he would rather she raved like a termagant than 
drone him crazy with her “ accursed submission.” 
The gist of the book is that an ill-assorted pair may in the 

run come together, instead of drifting further apart. Sir Thomas’s 
loyalty to the Stuart cause leads him to take an active part in the 
Tory politics of Ireland, and he is sup to be killed at the battle 
of the Boyne. At the news of his death all the favourable points 
in his character are revealed to Lady Penelope, who upbraids 
herself, with the generous violence of her nature, for not having 
earlier recognised his magnanimity and worth. Fortunately the 
hot-headed and generous-hearted squire, though cut down, was 


concealed by faithful Irish tenants. There he is tended by his wife, 
who braves all danger ¢o nurse him in his concealment. The 
sequel is readily foreseen, The long-married couple become 
devoted to each other; they escape from Ireland, and find a happy 
home in the New World. 

In this little book the authoress of the Heir of Redclyffe frees 
herself from the trammels which spoil her Sir ions; and the 
result will be satisfactory to Miss Yonge’s judicious admirers. In 
the Six Cushions she has pom Sha rg in giving a fresh example 
of the old truth that novels written to inculcate or illustrate a 
system must always fail as works of pure art. 


THE POULTRY-KEEPER’S MANUAL.® 
N illustration of the principle that “it never rains but it pours,” 
this poultry manual came to our hand when the volumes of 
Tegetmeier, Wright, and Mrs. Arbuthnot were barely out of it, 
It seemed expedient, therefore, to postpone any notice of it until 
the subject should admit of being again brought upon the carpet 
through some fittingness of season or occasion. Perhaps no time 


can be fitter than the present, when autumn is givi lace to 
| toplain 


winter, and the approach of December is suggestin ) prac- 
tical, work-a-day poultry fanciers the value of such breeds as are 
hardiest, and can best stand inclemencies of wind and weather, 

and to breeders for the show-yard the risks and rivalries an 

triumphs of Bristol and of Birmingham. Both classes will have 
an interest in the Poultry-Keeper’s Manual, and, though it may be 
doubted whether, as a whole, it is as handy and systematic as the 
three treatises which we reviewed in the summer, it cannot be 
denied that it is full of seasonable hints, calculated to refresh, on 
the one hand, memories that may be hazy as to the “standards of 
excellence” so all-important to the exhibitor, and, on the other, to 
suggest, to the common-sense henwives who have an eye to 
winter poultry, prudent choices and precautionary measures. Of 
course, neither for the book before us nor for any remarks we may 
make upon it will the “winners of a hundred fights” be the 
better or the worse; and to the practical farmer or farmeress, 
no doubt, book-knowledge will always be secondary to experience. 
Yet things worth knowing are to be learnt from every manual 
which, like that under review, is a record of collective experience ; 
and while one reader may find a hint to guide him as to choice 
of breeds for his poultry-yard, another pe | glean sound advice 
as to the construction of his houses and runs, out of pages 
cai ed to explain and illustrate the whole question of domestic 


try. 
“a cannot commend too highly the practical hints on selection of 
stock with which the volume opens, or the clearness with which 
the right aim of plain common-sense poultry-keeping—eggs and 
poultry all the year round—is defined. To this end we are coun- 
selled to lay in some half-dozen Dorking hens, and as many 
Cochin-Chinas, both lots to be egg-producers in summer, and the 
latter to succeed the Dorkings, when they fall off, as winter layers. 
By observing the habits of both, employing the Dorkings as 
mothers in the early spring, and the Cochins from April, and 
arranging relays of early-hatched pullets, when the older hens 
are worst as ©gg- producers in the autumn and their moulting 
season, it will not be hard to keep up a continuous yield of cage. 
To secure good chickens, the Poultry-Keeper’s Manual prefers the 
Dorking cock to the Cochin, and would allot two of one of these 
breeds to the aforesaid dozen hens. The perpetuation of the 
much bone, little breast-meat, and undue legginess of the Cochin will 
be avoided by crossing with the Dorking, and a large-sized useful 
fowl] will be the t of the half-breed. But, while they were 
recommending a cross, the editors of this volume would have 
done well to suggest Brahma rather than Cochin hens. Some 
cross with the Dorkings is desirable to get size and aptitude to 
fatten without the risks of loss incident to breeding the true 
Dorking in large numbers, owing to its delicacy of constitution. 
In a very interesting prize essay “On Rearing Poultry in an 
Ordinary Farm,” communicated by Mrs. F. Somerville to the last 
number of the Royal Agricultural Society's Journal, the crossing of 
five Brahmapootra hens with a Dorking cock is said “ to have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations.” ‘“ They are not to be 
excelled as parents, layers, or sitters; their eggs are large, and 
the birds very good for the table.” It is important also to learn, 
from the same quarter, that “these cross-breeds stand the 


* The Poultry-Keeper’s Manual. By Contributors to the “Journal of 
Horticulture and P Y icle.” : 171 Fleet Street. 1867, 
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winter months far better than the pure.” Perhaps the neglect 
of the superior claims of the Brahma to the honours of pre- 
ference in cross-breeding is owing to the editor’s espousal of 
the much-debated belief that Brahmas and Cochins are in 
fact both one. 
Keeper’s Manual, “ought to be called the Black-speckled 


s so far as to say that “a cross of the Cochin deteriorates the 
at of all other varieties, and adds nothing to the value of 


But is it not a defect, in this portion of the volume before us, 
that it has no alternative hints as to selection of stock? Is there 
no breed or cross-breed upon which, if tired of Dorkings and 
Cochins, and the changes rung on them, one may fall back with 

rofit and satisfaction? A pretty good case might be made out 
for the game fowl, which lays and sits well, takes good care of its 
brood, is a capital foreger, and is not only hardy, but also has a 
rare tenure of undecayed breeding powers; but we can understand 
that these are not recommended because their pugnacity, to say 
nothing of their hereditary love of ys, emery unfits them for 
a limited area. Yet surely the French breeds, the Houdans espe- 
cially, deserve equal attention and favour with Dorkings, Cochins, 
or even Brahmas. As to the merits of the French varieties, con- 
sidering their remarkable rise in public repute, the information 
given by the Poultry-Keeper’s Manual is certainly —. The 
physiognomy of the Crevecceur and of the Houdan is so far dwelt 
upon that one is said to have the face of a satyr and the other of 
a man (no compliment, by the way, to the latter, since elsewhere 
the faces of both birds are said to be not unlike); but—saving 
that the early maturity and small amount of bone of the Houdan 
chicken, a the table qualities of the Crevecceur, excellent 
in everything but its black legs, are commemorated — there 
is scarcely adequate notice of a race of fowls which, if culti- 
vated to the full, might make poultry as important a staple of 
English markets and homesteads as it is of French. Enough 
is not said of that fertility and hardiness in the Houdans, 
whether adults or chickens, which give us all the prime points of 
the Dorking without its delicate constitution. The Crevecceur is, 
no doubt, a bad sitter; nor is it so hardy as the Houdan; but 
both are by no means ill adapted to be denizens of a limited 
poultry- yard, because not impatient of confinement like the game 
fowl. Before passing from the subject of breeds, a word must be 
said on what seems to us an inconvenient and unsystematic arrange- 
ment of them inthe manual before us. This arrangement is 
alphabetical, and though it is obviously awkward to discuss 
Anconas and Andalusians before Spanish fowls, yet if the great 
families were kept distinct, and their members classified under 
their legitimate heads, nothing would be much amiss. Here, 
however, Dorkings come next before Ducks; Ducks are followed 
by Dumpies; and the erect, clean-built Game fowl finds himself 
in strange proximity to the slouching Goose. This arrangement 
is not only inartistic, but also confusing; and on that account the 
es on “different breeds” would be the better for re-arrange- 
ment, the opportunity afforded by which would serve also for 
adding fuller information as to particular varieties. : 
Turning to the head of “ Poultry-yard and Fittings,” our readers 
will find many useful hints in this manual. Poultry fanciers of 
limited means and experience will often hope todo the “ housing” 
part of their hobby cheap by calling to aid the tinkering processes 
of a country carpenter, and generally, after having been thoroughly 
disgusted by a long bill, will find the accommodation and the handi- 
work very imperfect. It is in the interest of such that the book 
before us discusses the question of walls, roofs, &c., and advises 
that if we have wooden walls to our poultry-houses (brick, no 
doubt, are preferable) these should be tongued after the manner of 
railroad sheds, and that the corrugated iron roofs of the same 
sheds might be adopted with advantage—a ceiling, however, being 
added for the sake of warmth. It would be enough, probably, as 
in the roofs of iron churches, to have an under-root of boards, and 
to lay sheeting of felt between the iron and the wood. A choice 
of plans for poultry-houses is given in pp. 11—15, and these are 
all adapted for a limited space. The last plan given is the most 
ambitious, and provides a long passage at the rear of the sheds, 
which passage, it is suggested, might be covered with glass, and 
grapes grown on the rafters. But this blending of poultry-houses 
with vineries is, we suspect, prettier on paper than in practice. It 
has been tried at Bromley, and nothing can look more deplorable 
than the vines in the corridors there. “ You see, sir,” said a 
common-sense working-man to us in explanation, “fowls like 
dust, and vines don’t.” When one finds experience and theory 
agreed as to the superior healthfulness of fowls that have a liberal 
grass run, there can be little doubt that “ moveable houses” are a 


these, and in this volume we have the authority of NM. Gg: 

the fact of their use at La Fléche and Le Mans quoteg ii 
mendation of them. To these may be ascribed the ™ recom. 
healthfulness and success of Lady Holmesdale’s poultry 


happy fowls—“quorum plaustra vagas 


” 
~ 


ace to place, destroying insec 
grubs, manuring the stations at which they as, Pe ya: nd 
far more heal 


and fresh air than in inclosed’ courts, 
moveable houses should be kept stationary in some sheltered 
during winter, and begin their peregrinations towards the m; 
of March. They sometimes with advantage follow the ¢ 
the plough in the tillage-field. Messrs. Crook of Cara} 8 
advertise a portable house, large enough to roost frome he 
— fowls ft. high, 3 ft. 7 in, wide 
4ft. long), tor 52. 108. ; the galvanized wire 
house being but not a one. Tun to match th 

The question of “ frames for roost,’’ “ feeding-troughs,” « 
and is also handled in these 
so much minuteness that the incipient poultry-kee 
go if he to them Ove of the mat 
not least necessary iagrams is what we may venture : 

a sparrow-sell wire networ 
the only access to which is a swing door, also of wire, 
at the top. This, it seems, the fowl can learn to o 

the sparrow cannot. Any one who has watched the audagj 
of these interlopers in devouring the chickens’ food right befor 
their noses will feel a lively satisfaction in masteri the 
explanatory letters of the aforesaid diagram, particulary ths 
letter “ D,” which represents “a disgusted and hungry sparoy" 
in the condition of Tantalus cut off from the fruit “go near and 
yet so far,” or of the Peri outside of the gates of Paradise, J 
and down the book occur many remarks, which will, when fo 
repay a careful perusal, Under the head of “ Fattening ” it is not 
amiss that wrong notions should be corrected ; for instance, that 
fowl which is barely skin and bone can be put up, and fattensi 
into plumpness in confinement; or, again, that any amount of 
feeding will avail to make a hard fowl tender. “ Hardness jg the 
result of age, and the distinction between ‘old’ and ‘not very 
old’ is after a certain age nonsense, so far as eating is concemed, 
A fowl is an old one at ten months as certainly as at the end of 
ten years.” 

Nor is the Poultry-Keeper's Manual deficient in appropriate hints 
to young hands at exhibiting. Old hands, of course, have thes 
things at their fingers’ ends; but for such as need a manual, the 
subjects of preparation and transit are fully yet succinctly gone 
into, and a sensible distinction is drawn Eade. “ fatal” and 
“ venial ” defects, which, if well studied, would serve to prevent 
disappointment. In the latter class are the faults which “fowls 
have in common with others, and which therefore suffer the same 
comparison as merits”’:— 

In the former may be classed the absence of the fifth claw on one foot ofa 
Dorking ; a falling comb in a Spanish cock ; or a crooked one in a Cochin 
hen ; spikes and gills on the head of a Polish cock ; streamers in the tail of 
a Sebright bantam, or a hen tail in that of black or white birds of the same 
breed ; a black breast in a spangled Hamburg or a Polish cock, or a splashed 
one in a grouse Cochin cock ; five claws where fuur only are correct ; fou 
where there should be five ; mixture of colour in the legs of the fowls com- 
posing a pen ; a crooked breast in a game cock ; a white breast in a Polish 
or spangled Hamburg cock ; light-hackle in a spangled, and a dark one ina 
pencilled Hamburg.—P. 45. 

Here assuredly is a science in itself. Timid people will 

be frightened by so formidable a list. But it seems, for their com- 
fort, that “fatal” faults become “venial” under particular cir- 
cumstances, When in any class no pen is actually meritoriow, 
and none bad enough for disqualification, “it comes to a wei 
ing of merits and demerits. In a nation of blind people be 
who has one eye is king.” Surely, however, such a victory is 
not to be coveted, though we can quite understand that the 
absence of mere fancy points, important only for eye-service, ought 
not to be considered a grave defect. 

The approaching Birmingham show, we observe by the local 
papers, promises to be an improvement on its predecessors I 
many respects—particularly as regards the new regulations a8 t0 
the sale of poultry. Birds will no longer be claimable at cata- 
logue price; but, to prevent trickery, the whole of the prize ani 
commended birds will be put up to auction in Bingley Hall, at the 
catalogue price, whatever is realized in excess of it being divided 
between the Society and the exhibitor. It is further noticeable 
that more special prizes are offered for the French breeds, and 
that the Houdans and La Fléches are to be placed by themselves, 
instead of eongeting with “any other distinct” variety in the 
miscellaneous class. 

But, after all, poultry-keepers’ manuals appeal to those whose 
aim is the market, or the home-consumption, rather than to thow 
who go in for exhibitions ; and to such persons we can comm 
so far as it goes, the handbook we have been discussing. Its value 
would be enhanced, however, by revision and rearrangement. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS.* 
(Concluding Notice.) 
by much which Mr. Kaye's readers will linger 
with interest in this Walhalla of worthies, it may not be ow 
of place if here we glance briefly at the spirit which 
and perfected the wok 


— invention to the poultry-fancier who has even a few acres of 
. Mrs. Arbuthnot has testified to her successful adoption of 


* Lives of Indian Officers. By J. W. Kaye. 2 vols. London: A. Strabaa 
& Co., and Bell & Daldy. 1867, 


of these Indian heroes. In the lives 
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may be traced, with more or less distinctness, that 
devotion to duty which a famous statesman once condemned 


and 

D recom, ardent -known epigram—surtout point de zle. In the East, 
Markable is expected to perform the work of half 
Y Th dozen home officials, and where under such labour, if unsupported 
omos"_ 8 some powerful stimulant, both body and mind must inevitably 
rms, nj yh ily succumb, “ enthusiasm,” as Henry Lawrence wrote, 
en tig not to be despised as the delusion of a heated brain, but it is 
. te yalued as an energy imparted to the human mind to prompt 
ae vod sustain its noblest efforts.” Cut off in a great measure from 
: the infuences of home life; isolated among hostile peoples; chafing 
~— af under the petty yet disconcerting miseries of barbarism, and feeling 
Y Str, surely @ diminution of physical and mental power, our 
in India h t need of l-sti ira- 
ide en in ave great need of some soul-stirring aspira 

nicht “. not merely for the performance of ordinary and present 


‘¢ but for ensuring readiness in dealing with any great and 
emergency. Dante's motto, “ hope all ye 


Water. nes 4 4 
; ter here,” is singularly appropriate for inscription over 
wih of disenchantment through which the men 
eet aagaged in the onerous duties of Indian administration too often 


MThis ardent temperament of devotion to work has no necessary 
connexion with that restlessness—the fruit of ignorance—which 
unceasingly and unseasonably thirsts for change of old forms or old 
lubits of government. Of course there will always be more than 


: wil asufficient number of Anglo-Indian dunces, who, like the people 
ng thy | Goldsmith mentions in connexion with his philosophic Chinaman, 
rly th will be surprised to find a native of India “born so far from 
attow” London, that school and wisdom, endued even with a 
ear an moderate capacity.” But the impulsive intuition of Mr. Kaye’s 
. Uy heroes is of a very different type, and it is not to men of their 
‘fous, samp that any serious errors arising from unnecessary change 
tis not (can be traced in Indian administration. If, for example, there is a 
, that, Government which has passed through a more serious trial in this 
attened t than any other, it is that of the Punjaub, of which Henry 
unt of jf Lawrence wrote, “ Whatever errors have been committed have 
“is the been, I think, from attempting too much—from too soon a 
t very ff down the native system, before we were prepared for a better.” 
cemed, § And yet the events of 1857 show how the solicitude for native 
end of interests displayed in that province must have (silently perhaps, 
h without doubt effectually) influenced that ardent enthu- 
e hints siasm for which the Punjaub executives were so widely celebrated. 
» these In fact, this eagerness for work, and this earnestness in executin 
al, the it, seem quite compatible with the dictates of a cautious policy. it 
Y gone ever there was a man who invested his duties with the warm 
and colouring of romance, that man was Malcolm. And yet, when 
revent on the settlement of Central India, he writes, “The fault 
‘fowls tind with the younger politicians is not so much that they 
same J despise the natives and native government, as that they are im- 
patient of abuses and too eager for reform. I do not think that 
otof, they know so well as we old ones what a valuable gentleman 
Cochin @ ‘lime is; how much better work is done when it does itself, than 
tail o¢ f when done by the best of us.”” The drawback and dark side to this 
, same tendency to idealize the ordinary routine of official duties consists 
“en of course in the reaction, the sense of disappointment, the sickness 
‘com. & % hope deferred, which from time to time depress an ardent 
Pols spirit and drag it down to the level of common men. Not the 
ina fF least characteristic and valuable part of Mr. Kaye’s volumes is 
tobe found in the numerous pictures of both mental phases as 
rhaps a in the private journals or letters of these Indian heroes. 
com- fF Malcolm chafing under temporary supersession ; Metcalfe at six- 
rcit- and-twenty saving 3,00o/. a year as Resident at the Court of 
ious, f Delhi, and yet disappointed with life; Burnes helplessly fretting 
eigh- § at Lord Auckland’s Afighan policy—these are samples of many 
le he appropriate instances adduced in this work of the reaction caused 
ry is  byclimate, or by surrounding conditions, on men whose every-day 
the ff life was passed in a state of high mental tension. 
ught There is perhaps no episode of the history of late years more 
worthy of study by Englishmen than the series of events con- 
local nected with our intercourse with what are called the States of 
8 in Central Asia. For such a study not only involves the considera- 
8 to tion of questions of policy a true understanding of which seems 
ati- fF day by day more necessary to the permanence of our Indian 
and Empire, but it includes the hazardous adventures of British 
the tmvellers whose daring enterprise and courage have made known 
ded to us those mysterious peoples who now occupy the early haunts 
able ofthe human race. A large portion of Mr. Kaye’s second volume 
and f forms an exhaustive narrative—teeming with the vivid inci- 
ves, ts comprised in the lives of Burnes, Pottinger, Conolly, and 
the fF = Todd—of our Central Asiatic policy down to the catastrophe of 


» & narrative which, although displaying in a striking 
manner the foibles and shortcomings of Englishmen, is one that 
any nation might justly be proud of. The tirst phase of _— 
diplomatic action’in Central Asia was due perhaps as much to 

anti-Gallican prejudices of Lord Wellesley as to the idea 

5 guarding against the perpetually threatened attacks of Zemaun 
a (the then ruler of Affghanistan) on India. It fell to the 
ot of Malcolm to be chosen as ambassador for furthering our 
peng in Persia. Personally, we are told, he made a pro- 
und impression on the Persian Court. ‘His fine stature, his 
Commanding presence, and the mixture of humour and 
resolute prowess with which he conducted all his negotiations, 
yng them to form a high estimate of the English people.” 
whe favourable first impression which he thus created was 
© highest utility when, two years subsequently, the Persian 
favey was unhappily sho. in ‘an afiray at Bombay. The 


Governor-General immediately despatched Malcolm to make the 
best of so untoward a circumstance—an important duty which he 
appears to have performed with the highest tact. The relatives 
of the murdered man were indeed treated with such liberality 
as probably earned him the —— of Malcolm the Muniticent ; 
and it was afterwards said in Persia that “the English might 
kill a dozen ambassadors if they would always pay for them 
at the same rate.” The apprehensions of the invasion of India 
reached a serious height when the war between France and 
Russia was brought to a conclusion by the Treaty of Tilsit. 
At this juncture Malcolm was once again deputed to Persia, 
while Mountstuart Elphinstone and Metcalfe were severally 
despatched to the Courts of Caubul and Lahore. The results, 
however, of two of these missions were of no great importance 
as far as regarded the defence of India, for both Persians and 
Affghans were fully sensible of the advantages which their geo- 
phical position gave them. With Runjeet Sing alone was a 
efensive treaty entered into, the good results of which endured 
during the lives of Elphinstone and the Old Lion of the Punjaub, 
the two contractors of the treaty. Among the crowd of Scotch- 
men who have done such good service in the East by their spirit 
of adventurous enterprise, was Alexander Burnes, who gives the 
ying summary of his travels in the countries of Central 


I saw every’ , both ancient and modern, to excite the interest and 

inflame the i nation. Bactria, Transoxiana, Scythia and Parthia, 
Kharasm, Khorassan, and Iran. We had now visited all these countries ; 
we had retraced the greatest part of the route of the Macedonians ; trodden 
the kingdoms of Porus and ‘Taxiles, sailed on the Hydaspes, crossed the 
Indian Caucasus, and resided in the celebrated city of Balkh, from which 
Greek monarchs far removed from the academies of Corinth and Athens 
had once disseminated among mankind a knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
of their own history and the world. We had beheld the scene of Alexander's 
wars, of the rude and savage inroads of Gengis and Timour, as well as of 
the campaigns and revelries of Baber as given in the delightful and glowin, 
language of his Commentaries. In the journey to the coast we had march 
on the very line of route by which Alexander had pursued Darius, while 
the voyage to India took us on the coast of Mekran, and the track of the 
Admiral Nearchus. 
Arthur Conolly, a young subaltern of cavalry in whom the 
spirit of adventure was strong, had just previously made an un- 
successful attempt to enter Khiva. He had been plundered by 
foorkamauns, and had narrowly escaped being sold into slavery—a 
circumstance which probably laid the foundation of those ardent 
aspirations for the abolition of man-stealing in Central Asia 
which so strikingly influenced his future career, and to which his 
imprisonment and murder may be partly attributed. Among the 
politicians employed for the furtherance of our interests in Central 
Asia, when the great anti-Russian policy was actively entered on, 
Burnes and Conolly naturally held a prominent place. Another 
officer (who was deputed to instruct the artillerymen of Persia) 
was D'Arcy Todd; of whom Wolff remarks, in his Journey to 
Bokhara, that “if the British Government in India could be aware 
how highly respected Todd rendered the British name throughout 
Toorkistaun, they would not have sent him back to his regiment.” 
In other words, if a competent man had been at that time at the 
head of affairs in India, poor Todd would not have been made one 
of the scapegoats of official imbecility. The fourth officer con- 
nected with these affairs of whom Mr. Kaye gives a memoir was 
Eldred Pottinger, whose courage and constancy contributed so 
effectually to the preservation of Herat, the well-known fortress 
at the gates of Hindostan. 

How Dost Mahomed was driven out of his kingdom, and how 
Shah Soojah was set up in his place, and kept there for a brief 
space by the aid of British money and bayonets, are matters of 
history with which we have here no concern except so far as they 
are connected with the fortunes of individual Indian officers, In 
this view, the whole series of events in Caubul is of the most 
absorbing interest; and English sympathy must ever be sar 
fully stirred by the cry of agony uttered iM a Burnes as he dies 
butchered by an Atighan mob, or the broken-hearted wail of 
the unfortunate Conolly from his Bokharan dungeon. What more 
touching passage was ever penned than the following, which we 
extract from Conolly’s journal ? Speaking of his own and Colonel 
Stoddart’s prolonged imprisonment, he says :— 

We had viewed the Ameer’s conduct as perhaps dictated by mad caprice ; 
but now, looking back upon the whole, we saw instead that it had been just 
the deliberate malice of a demon, questioning and raising our hopes, and 
ascertaining our condition, only to see how our hearts were going on in the 
process of breaking. I did not think to shed one warm tear among such 
cold-blooded men, but yesterday evening, as I looked upon Stoddart’s half- 
naked and nail-lacerated body, conceiving that 1 was the special object of 
the King’s hatred, because of my having come to him after visiting Khiva 
and Khokund, and told him that the British Government was too great to 
stir up secret enmity against any one of its enemies, I wept on entreating 
one ot our keepers, the gunner’s brother, to have conveyed to the Chief my 
humble request that he would direct his anger upon me, and not further 
destroy by it my poor brother Stoddart, who had suffered so much and 
so meekly here for three years, My earnest words were answered 
by a “Don’t cry and distress yourself” ; he also could do nothing ; so we 
turned and kissed each other, and prayed together, and then said, in the 
words of the Kokundees, “My bish!” Let him do as he likes! he is a demon, 
but God is stronger than the devil himself, and can certainly release us from 
the hands of this fiend, whose heart he has perhaps hardened to work out 
great ends by it ; and we have aye oe from bed with hearts comforted, 
an anga hed spoken to them, 
honesty and dignity to the last, within all the filth and misery that this 
monster may try to degrade us with. 

We cannot attempt any notice of the lives of Henry Law- 
rence, Nicholson, and Neill, to which the remainder of Mr. Kaye's 
second volume is devoted. The events in which these great 
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men filled so poppe a place are of so recent a date that 
they are part of the every-day thoughts of Englishmen, at any 
rate in their more serious moods. The wounds of the great na- 
tional tragedy and struggle of 1857 are scarcely yet scarred over. 
Let it suffice here to say that the calm wisdom of Lawrence, 
the great administrator ; the stern impetuosity of Nicholson, the 
terror and the idol of savage frontier tribes; the moral daring of 
Neill, the terrible blood avenger, all meet "with new and valu- 
able illustration in this work. And, in conclusion, we may re- 
mark that Mr. Kaye’s present volumes, apart from their value 
in an historical point of view, may be expected to produce one 
important sees hg attraction of English sympathy to deeds of 
our countrymen which, from being performed at a distance, and 
from being exterior to the every-day aims of home life, not seldom 
escape observation; or, when gaining a certain sort of notice, are 
too often left unrewarded, and speedily forgotten. Hitherto, un- 
fortunately, there has been plenty of excuse for such indifference ; 
for, if we except Macaulay’s sketches of Clive and Warren Hast- 

, there are few, if any, writings fitted to enlist popular sym- 
pathy in Indian matters. Mr. Kaye’s work is therefore most 
opportune, and am rhe supplies that demand for knowledge about 
Indian affairs which, it is satisfactory to note, has been for some 


time past steadily on the increase. And though these biographies 


cannot be said to elucidate all the wants and capabilities of our | 


Indian Empire, they may at any rate help towards inducing that 

mood of mind which is the first requisite to a thorough under- 

—s of the problem which we are engaged in working out in 
East. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
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88 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
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Sir Stafford Northcote at Bristol. Italy. | Local Government of London. 


Germany. The Irish Railway Commission. 


Culture and Action. 
The Two Swords. Mr. Lowe on Human Knowledge. Guy Faux. 
The Reform League and the Fenians. The Railways of Eastern Europe. 
Complimentary Dinners. Irish Wrongheadedness. 
The Close of the Paris Exhibition. | The New Pall Mall Statues. 


The Irish Episcopal Succession. 
Mr. Morley on Burke. The Guardian Angel. 
Cope’s Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric. Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. 
English Writers. Miss Yonge’s Latest Stories. 
The Poultry-Keeper’s — & Lives of Indian Officers. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POPULAR CONCERTS commence on Monday 


Pontes: next, November 11. in ST. JAMES’S HALL. Sofa Stalls. 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; 
and Tickets at Cuappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT.—LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
ames's Hall._The SECOND CONCERT on Wednesday Evening, November 13.— 
Vocalists; Mudite, Liebhart, Miss Banks, Miss Julia Elton, and Madame Sainton-Doiby; Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Temple, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Instrumentalists 
Lazarus; Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. 

Voices, under the duection of Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatto Th 
mme will on this occasion include a Selection of Part-Songs, Glees, ‘Trios, vend nor ner 


sts: Clarionet, Mr. 


‘The St. Cecilia Choral Society of Eighty | 


[November 9, 1864. 
UTTON VALENCE GRAMMAR 
Ss SCHOOL, Dear 
ree anc nefiti ‘ound: 
There is alsoan EXHIBITION of £20, for Four Years, to St. - John'e, Cambridge, 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. Heap-Masrenr, at the School. 
CIVIL, SERVICE and ARMY. — Ms. W. M. 
(Authes “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") hay 
for all f both Services.— Address, 14 
ILITARY EDUCATION.—Th ‘ 
CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
JPOLKESTONE.— —The Rev. C, L. ACLAND, M.A., late 
Master at College, wishes a few additional PUPILS to 
for U Terms and references 


wich, he 
\.B.—The Climates is healthy and very bracing. 


PuBLic EXAMINATIONS, &c.—Backward PUPILS ani 
FAILURES witha favourite (Ex) MASTER ina 


School. Success 
Briston. 8. » Coeaicus, 9 Carlton Viilas, Wiltshire Road, 


MEDICAL SUPERVISION and EDUCATION. 


UATE in Medicine and Arts, residing in a mild climate on the South 
will coe a DRLICATE YOUTH for th above. Const, 


A HAPPY HOME and First-rate Education for LITTLE 
experience. — Address, 


8, in the Hause of of high much 
Parker, 377 Strand, London. 


HOLY ORDERS. GRADUATE can be received by 

AN (formerly Chaplain to the Bishop), to read for the Examination, 

GOVERN ESS ATeraxcrhinn YOUNG LADY, highly recom- recom- 
mended, an ENGAGEMENT for a few Good French, 


and everything not objected to.— 
A.N. ‘Spalding’ Library, Notting H 


GECRETARY, TUTOR, &.—A PROFESSIONAL GEN- 


TLEMAN et f hieh College attainments would Travel on the Continent with One or Two 
going to 


YOUNG GEN N, and act as TUTOR: or would take charge of same 

a as ABY toa about to 
emuneration no object, as vertiser vaie Means. ighest mt 

monials.—Acdress, care of X., 3 Wells Street, Gray's Inn Road, London wie ——_ 


P.—A GENTLEMAN (London University) 
can be given 0.,1 Bystock Termes, Esser 


Retirement of the Senior fon A... of Messrs. Liorpy Baoruzas, 
M SOUTHGATE CO., Auctioneers of Libraries and 
connected with the Fine Artes, ~ 4 


Six Stamps. 


Ane EXPEDITION.—G. W. WHEATLEY & 00. 


don and Bombay, are 


i EHO AT SERVICES.— Sesien the Storms of the present 
Jew the NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION bes contributed to the saving of 
es trom various = — —y 29 Vessels trom Destruction. The Committee earnestly 
for ASSISTA t the heavy. on their 18 
will be thankfully Mersrs. & Co., Coors 
Hennes & Co., by all the other London and Country Bankers, and by the Secretary, 
| he. Lewis, £sq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London. 


LABOUR REGISTRATION SOCIETY. —For the 


Protection and Employment of NON-UNION BAnee— y Thousand Workmen 
to ic are ated to +f by their Money and 


roreme ks, Servants, and other Hands, with Testimonials, are 
plied immediately on app’ lication. Subscriptions received by Messrs. Ransom, Boovent, & 
or by Maupe, Hon. Sec., 9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 


(THE GRAND HOTEL, Scarboro’, is specially adapted fa for 
a WINTER RESIDENCE, being warmed by Haden’ 's Apparatus. Charges moderate. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


RHYDDING.—A WINTER RESIDENCE for the 


INVALID and VISITOR.—For detailed Prospectus, address the Manaore, Beo 
Rhydding, by Leeds.—A Carriage waits the arrival of the J'rains at the Ben Rhyddime Station. 


INTER at the SEA-SIVE.—For Genial Climate and 


Beautiful Scenery, ILFRACON BE (facing the atientte) is unsurpassed. 
find the comforts and attentions of fiome at the ILF RACOMBE HOTEL, fiom Ne 3 
to “Aprils for Two Guineas and a-Half a Week.—Special Yamily arrangements made by the 


anager, Mr. Bonn. 


WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
T. vid Leeds, Yorks. Resident Physician—Dr. W. P. HARRISON. An unrivalled 
Wine ees for Patients and Visitors.—For Prospectus, apply to Mr. Srracnan, as 


gra: 
addition to the favourite Songs: ‘The Spirit Song,” Bailitf's 
Islington,” Mountuin Maid,” “Tell me, my heart” “The 
Minstrel Boy wreath, © . lily Bawn,” “The beating of my own 
cart,” “Jan t's "Choice ‘Silver Chimes, ¥ ame Arabella will perform 
Mos? in Egitto,” and in a Duet for Giarionet and Pianoforte Mr. Lazarus. 
Stalls, 53.; Balcony, 38.; ‘Tickets, vs. and_Is., to be Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall ; 
Chappell & Co., New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside ; and sy be & Co., Holles 


Me. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in A DREAM IN venice. in which Miss LOTTIE VENNE will also appear, with 
Mr. John Parry's MERRY M KING. Every Saturday) at Satur- 
day, at ‘Three.—Royal Gallery “t Illustration, 14 Regent Street. Admission 2s., 38., 
and 5s.—A New Entertainment, by Shiriey Brooks, will be introduced. 


JYITEENT! TH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
BINET PICTURES by British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN, at the French 
Gailey 120 Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine till Five o’clock.— Admission, |s.; Catalogues, 6d. 


ARTHUR TOOTH’S SECOND ANNUAL WINTER 


R. 
M EXHIBITION of HIGU-CLASS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS is NOW OPEN at the Fine Art Gallery, 


(CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS.—Price List on_ application. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 83 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Wuiat Is YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 


and to CULLETON’S HERALDIC OF plain; in 


Colours, 74. raved on Seals, Book-plates, and Stee! Dies for Stam: 
Registered Latte 6d. Manual of 9d., post T. TO! 
bourne Street, Curner of St. Martin’s Lane, 


OGRAMS. Five Quire: of PAPER and 100 

M Die wed front charge. if reclot of charts 
a 

best Paper and stamping included.—T. CULLETON, 2 Cranbourne 

Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


‘VISITING CARDS by CULLETON. —Fifty, 
post free, including the Engraving of Copper Plate. W i Cards, 3 One 


Embowed avelopes with Maiden Name 6d. —T. CULLETON, Seal 
bourne Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


inciuded), Is. 


BY Permission of His Ro val Highness the Prince of WALES, 


the GRAPHOTYPE REPROD of the PICT palates ty repre: 
which Prince took part Goring visit to uate. and 


nese by the Emezron, will be VIL.W on or after Monday, 
Coven! ‘Two, on presentation of 


senting a Woli Hunt, in 
to His H 


November 4, at 7 Garrick y Garden, from ‘Twelve to 


| ‘HE “FASHION of F tite 
rticle appeared some time ago in the “Cornhill Megazine ” poin' 
fn the Design ot Modern Furniture, and offering curgestions me for 
have been carried out by the ART FURNITUR 
Street, who now supply Cabinet Work and Houre Fura ture, 
and art at ordinary Trade Prices. Most of the work has been 
the author of the Cornhill” 
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AGRA BAN! K, Limited. — ‘Established in ‘1833, 
APITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orres NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
nrton GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
burgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


in Edin ong. 
are kept at the F lent Ome, s customary with Lordon Bankers, 


all 
lowed wasnt the Credit Balance aah not fall below £100. 
ai daerreccived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz 

Ate per cant, per to Be Notice of 

gaveptional Rates § oe longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained 00 applica 

hange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 

hased or for collecti tion. 


in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
atthe same undertaken, 


Loans, and thy Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
jon of Benkim and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


GREAT INDIAN ENSULA RAILWAY 


beld st minus ‘Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, on Friday, the ist of November, 18675 
J. G. FRITH, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair; 
Advertisement convening the Meeting was read. 
‘The Company's Seul was affixed to the Register of Proprietors. 
‘The Directors’ Report ha having been taken as read— 
Itwas moved by the aden, seconded by W. Nicox, Esq., and resolved: 
© That the Report of the Directors now submitted be reecived and adopted.” 
It was moved by the Caarnman, seconded by Lasrocx R. Rein, Esq., and resolved: 
“That the Directors be and are hereby authorised to convert all or any portion of the 
Borrowed Capital Es Four Millions: which now is, or which was on the 30th June last, secured 
Bonds or with the sanction of the Secretary of State for India in Council 
fo Debenture Stock of the Company. bearing a fixed Yearly Interest or Dividend not ex- 
ceeding £5 per cent. per annum, paya ie halt-yearly as to any part which has become due by 
the immediate issue of such Debenture Stock, and as to the remainder by * issue of such 
ture Stock from time to time, when and as the O re= 


ld 
re ery Directors be and are hereby authorised from time to time, with the concurrence 


of the Secretary of State for India in Council, to raise, by the issue of Debenture Stock bearing 
ph Yearly Interest or Dividend. all or any portion'(as may be deemed by them expedient), 
ofthe further Moneys or Loan Capital which trom time to time the yey | is or may be 
empowere’ to borrow or Tulse provisions of the Company's Act of Incorporation 
(2 13 Victoria, cap. 83).” 
It was moved by the Cuarnman, seconded by Acton S, Ayrton, Esq., M.P., and resolved : 
“That an Allowance at the rate of £1,200 @ year, from the lst of April last, be and is hereby 
authorised to be paid to Mr. ‘I. R. Warr, as Managing Director.” 
J. G. FRITH, Chairman. 


It was moved by Gronce Srone, Esq., seconded by Henry Ronixsox, Esq., and resolved: 
© That the best thanks of the Meeting are due and are hereby d to the Chai and 
Directors for their attention to the interests of the Company.” 
THOMAS R. WATT, Managing Director. 


GHARE and DEPOSIT INTEREST WARRANTS. —The 
WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST paorsing, on Investments in the 
= avd Deposit Departments of the CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, due at 
ichaelmas, were issued in due course on “che ist instant to the Shareholders and Depositors 
were to such Interest, who are requested to present their Warrants for Payment 
atthe Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C., between Ten and Four 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Prospectures of the heme, Tent. and Advance Departments will be sent 
free of charge to any e or e Society has acquired Sixty-eight Estates 
Count es. "the faking of ot jand is quite optional. Present rate of Luterest 5 per 
cent. on Shares, and 4 ber cent. on 


[HE LIVERPOOL and LONI DON and GLOBE INSURANCE 


Orrices—1 Dale 7 and Charing Cross, London. 
The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the Fire Revenue oe ame 055, and that of t 
4 The m rates of Premium, with Lect ranteed Bonus for the Li 
of this Compsay. and thelr value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, render 
them particular’ vantageous. Whole-world Leave is granted on reasonable terms, and 
Gisims are paid Thirty Days atter Admission 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


[HPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1} OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


liberally and promptly settled. 
[#PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Instrrutep 1820, 


Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of ail kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
icies and Surrender Values. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


Whole World Licenses tree of charge, when the ci it are fi bl 
Endowments for Children 
revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at a 


Street, E.C., and 16 Pali Mall, S.W., and of the 

ANDREW BADEN, 
QcortisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established in 1831. 


The Scorrish EQUITABLE is a purely Mutual Office. The Members are express! 
¢zempted from personal responsibility, aud the whole PROFITS belong to to them. od 


POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT MARCH 1, 1867. 


Offices in London, 1 Old’ Broad 
thrvughout the Kingdoms, 


Amount of Existing Assurances £6,398,706 
Annual Revenue eee - 244,271 
Accumulated Fund ............ 1,710,093 


The Total Additions to Policies otent to upwards of £1,500,000, 
—— DIVISION of PROFITS takes place as at lst March next. 
eat prenceals, » Rates, and all inf ion may be obtained at the Head Office, or at 


GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FLNLAY, Secretary. 
Hxap-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonpon Ovricx: 530 GRACECHURCH STREET. 
ARCHD. T. RITCTITE, Res. Secretary. 


LAW Live ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE- -AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION,. 
wgtaranees are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
Participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profit are divided every tifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
Paane the participating scale of Premium. 
t the Six Divisions of Profits wl 
** Policies upon the participating seale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 


— bare in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 


Pow. Claims paid to December 31, 1866,amounted to £7,280,071, being in respect of Sums assured 


£5,655,628 and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
ances ctu, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
— rate eflected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


| substitute yet produced for 
| are being introduced in place of them in the West-e 


t and Cross, 
|p IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street an Charing 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. "Prompt and Mbers! Less Settlements. 
w. 


Established 40 years, and Inc»rporated by 
Smee UNION INSURANCE "COMPANY (Fire and 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 


rye 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 


RovaL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established 4.v. 1720, by Charter of King and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. ) 
Chief Office, Rovat Excnanor, Lonvon; Branch, 29 Part Macc. 
Lave, and Maaine Assurances on Liberal terms. 
the Dey on Fire Assurances has been reduocd to the walform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“No Charge ts made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance ma, 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits 

Divisions of Profit every Five Yea 


me Life. 
Poticy an and Medical Fees. 
tion in Profits, with the guarantee of a and 


A liberal partici 
‘oyal Charter, from Tiebilities of of 


exemption, 


e advantages of modern practice, with the security of ‘an Otfice whose resources have been 
tested by the cxperenee of nearly a Century and a h»if. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
GS A FE INVESTMENT §, 


paying 5 to 20 per cent. per annum in Dividends on the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, 
reliable I and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 


Roveiat UES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 

KUODRI DESPAT CH BOXES and WRI TING CASES, in russiaor 

morocco of the best quality. Blotting Books, Enve and B 

CARTE DE PORTRAIT ‘ALBUM of the make, handsome antique 

morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs;and a choice Selection of elcgant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Vyoop TAPESTRY—HOWARD'S Patent, in lieu of Painting 
Ma achine-made Parque uets, Lloward's Patent, to epecial without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 

Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. 
Only at a ILMEN & SON'S, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 
Charles Street. —An Tilus' strated d Catalogue post free. 


[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various Imitationsand Infringements, preserving the ap) 
ot the Original, but wanes all its essential advantages. 
Each Genuine Mattres Label ** Tucker's Patent,""and a Num 
The Smee's Spring Mattress. Patent, received ‘he only Prize M edal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any é description at | the ‘International Rxhibnion. 1862, and may 
be obtained, price from 25s., of m and 


RAMER’S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 


12s., 16s., 188,, and 20s. per Month. 


CRAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s., and 35s. 


per Month. 
CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 


42s. and 52s. 6d. per Month. 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 
ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s. to £5 Ss. per Month. 
201 Regent Street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate Street, Lonuon, E.c. 
64 West Street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland Street 
Donegall Place, Belfast. 


CRAMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 
for THREE YEARS, after which, and without any further payment whatever, the 
Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer: 
23 GULNEA PIANETTE .. 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE .. 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA SUMI-OBLIQUE.. ++. 20 Guineas per annum, 
eae NEW GRAND ..... +». 36 Guineas per annum. 
best Instruments sent out : Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entirely 


None 
Loan of Packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 


CBU BB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 67 St. Paui’s Churchyar 

Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, W t ist sent free, 
HE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWIN G. MACHINES at the 

PARIS EXPOSITION, peat has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON 
simplicity, of of with the least amount of 
rice £8 and upw: ards. Instruction and Prospectus free. 

139 Regent Street, and | 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


be CANDLES.—If you only want something 


resale nz over if 
t 


» London; 68 Cross pSivent, Manchester; 28 Lord 


you steady of wight, and freedo iom from risk 


of appearance yo 
to supply you with PRICE'S GOLD MEDAL 


e ocgasione! mishaps, tell your Dealer to 


j Pat METING CANDLES, which, though charged at a higher LH re , are really cheaper 


when the difference of oaks § is taken into account. They are believed to be the very best 


Wax and now at an extravacant and 
nd Clubs, and elsew where excel! 
of quality is studied as well as economy. 


MOevLer's PATENT EARTH CLOSETS on View, and in 
Operation, at. the Office of MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
Limited, 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

T. M. EVANS, Manager. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at \s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DENTISTRY.—The latest in the 


Construction of Artificial wha Gums, and Folate i is secured i Pere, Letters Patent 
N and SI N MOSEL Y & SON, the oldest establish 


Office in London, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


digestion and nat 
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lation and Mastication are thoroughly restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
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— 
OS. NUNN & SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Sted, ¥ sor 
21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C., to call attention to their extensive STOCK of OLD s from One Guinea to any amount, according 
PORT WINE, chiefly Sandeman’ pe (Rail pai any Station in England). | the new ks on 
and Priced Li of application. Hetablished 1001.” “BQOTH'S, CHUNTON'S, HODQSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY's 
07 en »near the ro ytechi 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- : 
E ¢ DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri d Receipts, and E{NGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY THE | 
of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, 80 dletingutehed HOOKHAM'S LIBRARY.— Established 193 Years. 
the 
ing the Lay ‘articles are peculiar to: this Eetablishment. The Terms are the most ‘Liberal.—Chief 
‘Priced Lists post free on application. J{NGLISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. THE 
7 —~ For BARGAINS in BOOKS 
HABVEY's Ss SAUCE. Contion. The ote of this NOVEMBER TALOGUE, UE. now 
nested to observe ¢ bears than 1,200 Modern Works, in all Classes of Literature, are offe 
LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, Loudon, as Sole Proprietors of | _ Forwarded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W, THE | 
for, Hava’: ere compaie, to five, ths Cention, trom the that thet JDRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC - 
Sold by all ble Grocers, D: and Oilmen. MUSICAL CABINET. Each Is.; post free, each is. in BOOSEYS 
100. Sch 2 22 Pieces. 99. F. Schi 
atciaee® by Connoi oa be 85. Heller's Promenades d'un Solitaire. 80. Heller's 12 Short Pieces, 
The only Good Sauce. Ascher's 9 Pieces. 79. Ten Drawing-room Pieces, 
None Genuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 10. Ten Nocturnes and Mazurkas. 33, 34, 35. Mendelssohn's Lieder (the THE 
Sold by Crosse & Brackwett, Banctay & Sons, and Grocers and Oilmen universally. Twelve Drawing- Pieces. 19. Soa 1's Cou 
Blau 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, & Co.. Hottes Street 
IDS, and Persons with weak or impaired stion CHAPMAN & CO SONGS and BALLADS in BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINE}. 
FARINAS r the person’ Dr. Lanxasten. This Each Is.; post free, each 1s. 2d. HISTC 
‘arina contains the dive of and Clemente, on is 98. Santley’s 26 76 
strongly reog mended by the rofemion. Soid by all 28. 6d., and <3. Sims ma Heeves' = 
ames’ ‘atcha: 44. Sainton-Dolby’s 15 93. Christy's 25 New § 
45. Louisa 8 Songs. 94. Cel 
TEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, | Rong of Sotland THE 
out Label Go Gold None genu ine #9, Moore's Melodies (20). Comic Songs (20), 
Sold etal’ yy Fortnum & Mason. all Italian Warehousemen, Chemiste, and Grogers. | Whole- C LARIBEL’S LATEST SONGS 
sale b; 7 ol holesale Houses and the pany. Norice.—Vendors of other Extract desig- QWitiew Tree! Strangers yet. LON 
it * Liebig’s” are liable to Legal proceedings. hen gee mare, Das Darling. | We'd better bide a wee, 
along the V; 
SOAP.—The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” Boosey & Co., Holes Street. 
TABLET is famed for its beneficial effeet on the Skin. THE NOVEMBER METEORS, by J. M. MA, 
‘WINTER COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA Pte 


are speedily Cured by the use of 
SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


To Invalides, whose ailments are increased in Frosty and Fi Weather, SPENCER'S 
ELIXIR is a ay source of comfort and ease from ‘tuffering enabling them to 
breathe with freedom during the keenest Frost and thickest Fog. 


May be had of all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, in Bottles of 1s. 14d. and 28. 9d. each. 


DINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., = Farsicon in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
ae | ae De Jongh's Light- Ced Liver Oil lto be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create d and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD F.K.S., Medical Officer to the Law Board, in his 
Consumption,” “We think it a great advantage thet there is one kind of 
nis admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil Dr. 


Sold Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Constoners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


to LIBRAR Y are respectfully informed that arrangements 
ion yreve bose with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant Supply, during 
New Season, of all Xcthewning Books of general interest. 


"Vien Clans Subscription, One Guinea per annum, commencing at any date. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—TOWN and VILLAGE 


BOOK-CLUBS. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct Communication with MyouE's SELECT LIBRARY are 
now established in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in one Stewie, and obtain a 
constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—LIFE and ADV&Ey. 
now Pi post free, Seven Stamps.—183 Fleet 


WHY MANUFACTURE “ ROUGHS ”?— RE EERO 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—THE BUILDER of this Week 
of the New Reredos in Westminster Abbey—View of a Medical Bronze Vier 
Aids in Paris—Meetines of ‘Architect ural 

4d.; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street, W.C.; and ali Newsmen. 


in Two Su Volumes, com; a Magnificent F 
morocco eatique 
CASSELL’S ENGLISH EDITION OF 


"THE DORE BIBLE.—This incomparable Edition of th 
Bible. which M. Doré's splendid genius has enriched with Drawings of merveliow wi 


in BANTER every Week. 


striking beauty, is ry fey lete. The consist of 238 large page Drawing 
M i the “ Builder” writes, “ N 
aoe » No commentary ever writjen bas 


Vane, at, cloth, £2 2s.; morocco gilt, £4 


ASSELL'S ENGLISH EDITION OF 
DORE’S ATALA. With full-page 


By CHATEAUBRIAND. 
4 Drawings are exquisitely beautiful specimen of 


on nd New Yor: Cama, Pratt Gtr 


SERMONS, } by an in 
Variety of Gestel Deples. No. I.—Before the Cor 


E. Bompvs, Holborn Bars, E.C. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 
[FINITE LOVE: a Meditation. By Evsorsoz Basaxum 
“ God is Love.” 
Twelve Copies for ée.; Twenty-five Copies for 12s, 
& Cot Garden, London; 


published, 6d. 


"THE SABBATH QUESTION a Discourse. By the Res. 
James Cransroox, Edinburg! 


& 14 Henrietta Street, Co London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


On November 20, 1867, will be published, royal 4to. elegantly bound, £3 3s. 


ORDS of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 
from Holy Scripture. Illustrated and by Mrs. 
Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. 
‘A few Copies will be issued in folio, £5 58. 
London: Joux ee Publisher to the a= Old Bond Street. 


crown vo. cloth, 


"THOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. By Homo. Por 
traying the Design of the Bible—Man’s Individuality—and, Freedom of the Soul ; &. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 


The NOVEMBER LIST of Books in Circulation, containin, = be a large and varied Selecti 
of Works of general interest, is now ready, and will be forward tage free,on bm ag 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. — FREE DELIVERY of 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY re on appointed days to deliver Books at 
of § in eve rt of London and the immediate Neighbourhood, on 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


uses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY.— BOOKS for ALL 
PURCHASERS.—NOTICE. 

The NOVEMBER CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Works .spenee from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is now read, 

Seaso jon orks 0 e u' hors, Bindings, adapted 
tor Wedding tnd Birthday Pr Presents and ool Pi 

Mudie's Select Library ited, New Oxford Street. 
City ing Street, Cheapside. 


| jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages:—Su iption, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘Ten 
n from =. to Six. Prospectus on application. 

embers, 108. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


to Town Mem’ 


Read! 
(New Edition), price 15s.; to 


Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
(THE CLIMATE of PAU; with a Description of the Watering 


places of tho Fysenens, and of the Miny of their respective Mineral 
Disease. By Sir Acexanver Tay1or, M.D., F.R.8.E. 
Joun Cuvncuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


MR. ASHTON’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROLAPSUS, FISTULA, and HAZMORRHOIDS: thei 


ead Treatment. T. J. Asuron, Consulting Surgeon to the 
Infirmary, Author of a Treatise 


THE DISEASES, INJURIES, and MALFORMATIONS ¢ d 
the with’ Remarks on Habitual Constipation. F 


“ The most ensive on the subject." —La 
“It isthe ablest tre on the subject in any Med.-Chir. 
** Mr. Ashton’s work is the most complete one we possess on the subject.....+ Tt well desert? 
the success it has met with.” —Med.-Chir. Rev, 
London : Joun & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


tet published. Second Faition, with Addenda. containing and ough 


ks, Is. 6d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. “hy 
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Dertecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London; H. Bawtitaz, 219 Regent Street. 


¥ 


| | | 


| ry 


8¢7 November 9, 1867. ] 
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— 
ret, SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN NEW BOOKS. 

KNOWLEDGE. 
Price THOMAS A KEMPIS—DE IMITATIONE 
me CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, for the Year of Our 
sone cal Essays. By Joux CHARLES BUCKNILL, M.D. Lond. Second 
CHURCHMAN'S POCKET BOOK. Supplying, dition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. This day. 


usual Cantons of such Manuals, a great amount of informa’ 
mater Price 2s.; Fre mich morocco (red), 28. 64.4 


TE CHILDREN’S ALMANAOK. With a Coloured Fron- 


tispicee. 14.5 in a Cover, interleaved, 
S PENNY ALMANACK., Wi th En 
ER’ 12 
COTEA be had Cover, interleaved, 3d. 
oa ME COTTAGER'S SHEET ALMANACK, for Town and 
Pe, of the insertion of Local Ti al ith the upper portion 
\BINE? HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest Times to the Second 
Empire. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the Rev. 
‘N 
. a LONDON: 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
. ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; 48 PICCADILLY, W. 
AND BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
mM, THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER IN SCOTLAND. 
This day is published, Is. 
ne contain 0 SPEECHES delivered by the CHANCELLOR of the 
\DVEN. Octobe Ublished by Authority, 
iceld. Ty & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
street, Now ready, over 560 pages, printed on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 
REDOS [HE INNER LIFE of the Very Reverend FATHER 
a Fine Vier LACORDAIRE of the ORDER of PREACHERS. bs ae | from the French of the 
London: & Co. Dublin: Witt1am B. 8 Grafton Street. 
Now ready, fep. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
tal 


MEALS for the MILLION. By Cre-Fypp, Authoress of 
Hel - to Strict Eoonemy, containing One Hundred and 
for the Season; Breakfast or Supper Dishes; Dishes for 

In to varying from £100 to £250 a-year. 


1 of the Also, by the same Author, Eleventh Thousand, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CRE-FYDD'S FAMILY FARE: the Young Housewife’s 

Writjea i" Daily Assistant on all Matters paatin to Cookery and Housekeeping : containing Bills 
of Family Fare for Every srs which include Breakfast and Dinner for a 


Servants. Also, Twelve Bills of Fare fur Dinner 


“It is for its practical character that we would chiefly commend the labours of our 


authoress,""— 
* This carefully - written book is a model for utility and '— Lancet. 
“ An accomplished guide in domestic affairs, aud all su ects appertainioe to cookery,” 


London News. 
London: Simpxin, Manswart, & Co. 
To be published immediately, 


THE LIFE of PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR, and 
ITs By Ricuanv Henny Mason, F.S8.A., F.R.S.L., Keeper of the 
Department of Ma Chante in the British Museum, and Honorary Seerctary of the Royal 


& Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Small Family, and Dinner an 
Parties, &c. 


EDMUND BURKE: a Historical Study. 


By Joun Morte, Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [This day. 
SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kinestey. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 31s. 6d. [This day. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
THE APOLOGY of PLATO. With 2 


Revised Text, English Notes, and a Digest of Platonic Idioms. By the Rev. 
James RIDDELL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6d. (This day. 


CATALOGUS CODICUM MSS. qui in Bib- 


liotheca dis Christi apud Oxonienses adservantur, Curavit G. W. a, 
M.A. 4to. cloth, 6s. 6d, (This day. 


ORIGINIS HEXAPLORUM supersunt 


sive Veterum Interpretum Greecorum in — Vetus Testamentum Frag- 
menta. Emendavit et multis partibus auxit Frimpericus Frevp, A.M. 
‘Tom, II, Fase. I. 4to. 20s. [This day. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Ready December 12, 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


NO THOROUGHFARE, 
By CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


With 5 Maps, 6d.; per post, 7d. 


STANFORD’S CATALOGUE 


Of the Maps, Plans, and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland, including also the Plans, Diagrams, and Photographs of the Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem, and the Topographical and Statistical Department of the War 
Office, the whole under the Superintendence of Colonel Sir Henry Jamks, R.E., 
F.R.S,, and sold by 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 
AGENT BY APPOINTMENT. 


se COURT OF MEXICO. 
ready, 1 vol. = cloth, 128. 
(THE COURT of MEXICO. the Countess PavLa von 
Kotzonrrz, late Lady in Waiting to H. a. Empress Charlotte of Mexico. 
London: Sacwpenrs, Oriey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, w. 


NEW 1 REDDING. 


PERSONAL REMINISCEN( CES of of “EMINENT MEN. By 
emt “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and 
London: Saunvers, Orzey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MYNCHIN: New Novel. By an Unknown 


London : Saunpens, Orier, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
Just ready, fcp. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
“WRINKLES ”; or, Hints to Sportsmen and Travellers upon 
Dress, it, A’ fe The O} 
Author of * The Forest and the Field,” The Hunting Grounds of the Old 
London: Saonvers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W 
NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
GPRING TIME; or, Words in Season, A Book of Friendly 
Counsel for Girls. By Sypney Cox. 
“ Who can direct, when all pretend to know ?” 
London : Saunorns, Orney, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 
NEW NOVEL. 
‘ow ready, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s, 61. 
REGINALD VANE: pitale of Barrack Life. By E. T. R,, 
R. M. Light Infantry. 
London : Sacpuns, ( Ortry, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 
MICROSCOPE. 
TOW, day, the Fourth and very much Enlarged Edition, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured, of 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. By Dr. Liongr 
Beare, F.R.S. 
Pall Mall. 
ice Gd. 
NICE. Second Edition for “tho Present Season. ConTENTs : 
5. Route on an mate—2. Social Aspcects—_3. Walks, Drives, &c._4. History— 
English Hate? and Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 
& Sons, Paternoster Row. 


THE DEACONESSES’ INSTITUTION AT KAISERSWERTH. 
Now ready, in fup. 8vo. with Portrait, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, Founder of the 


Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserswerth. Translated from the German, with. 
the sanction of Fliedner’s Family, by CATHERINE WINKWoRTH. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now » in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ORACE’S ODES, EPODES, and SECULAR SONG, 
newly translated into Verse CHARLES STEPHENS MATITEWs, AM. 
formerly of Pembroke Coll. Camb. Tyrwhitt’s Scholar for 1824. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


Te BERCLE (the Nature and Affinities of) : g the 
Gulstonian Lectures for 1867. By REGINALD Sourury, M.D. b oxo, Follow of 
the any College of Physicians, and Assistant-Physician to St. Bartholomew's 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 


HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 
in their RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION of the 
= By the Rev. Augustus CLIssoLD, M.A. formerly of Exeter College, 


London: LoneMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
NEW FRENCH CLASS-BOOK, 
BY HENRI SCHNEIDER, F.E.LS., M.C.P. 
aster in the High School, Edinburgh, &c. 


weTaie day is published, 3s. 6d. 
LITTERAIRE : 5: being Collection of Lively 


dotes, Mets, &c., to serve as Readings, 
and Recitation 


FREN CH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Professor Max Muller. Seventeenth Edition, 3s. 6. ‘The KEY, vs. 6d. 


PRACTICAL FRENCH READER. Fifteenth Edition, 3s. 6d, 
FRENCH MANUAL of CONVERSATION. Sixth Edition, 


price 2s. 6d. . 
%)_* Pri inions of dist ished Professors and Teachers, including Professor 
Max Moller, Prokessor Water of King's College, Dr. Schmits, will be seut free 
‘on application to the Author. 


: Oxrven & Borp. London: Simrxix, Mansuart, & Co. 
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13 Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOM. SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbury. By his Son, 
Tuomas H. DUNCOMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. [Yovenber 15, 


UNDER the PALMS, in ALGERIA and 


TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis WiNGFIELD. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


sterling volumes, full of entertainment, and well stocked with reliable infor- 
ma on. 

* This book a great deal of very useful and information, and the author's 
stories of personal adventure will be read with pleasure.”— Star. 


NEW AMERICA. By W. Hepworts Dixon. 


Seventh Edition, 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations, 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


MatTILpDA BETEAM Epwanps, Author of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, lis. [Just ready. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS and HOME 


THROUGH AMERICA. By the Marquis of Lorne. Sccond Edition, 8vo. 
with Illustrations, lis, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Norton. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“ There is a great deal worth nae in these volumes, The incidents are p fully and 
told.”. Times. 

Old sir Douglas’ is dable and w work of fiction. Itis a book 
that will satisfy the expectations 7 re Norton's many admirers, and is worthy of a writer 
who, having personal witness of much that is most brilliant in human society, and a 
suite ver of much that is most sad in human lite, describes with equal candour and vividness | 
the things that she has seen and the sorrows that ‘she has felt.” ‘—A cage 

* A graceful and touching story. Gertrude isa draw 
Gacete 


The story is clearly and worked out, with an enchaining Post. 


“ Mrs. Norton's story is a work of genius that deals with the essentials of life. There is a 
soul eloquent in every book she writes.” —Lxaminer. 


GUILD COURT. By Georce MacDonatp, 


M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 38 vols. 


“ Mrs. Forrester has happily shown how possible it is for an educated and intellizent | 
‘woman to write a healthy and interesting story which can give pleasure and never offend. 
Mrs. Forrester’s skill in the delineation of character is most turcibly maniiested. Winifred 
Eyre aud Fée Alton are ming creations,"’"—Sunday 


EDITH’S MARRIAGE. By Hearn. 


3 vols. (Just ready. 


MR. CHARLES WOOD’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION OF “A LIFE’S SECRET.” 
Now ready at every Library, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Author of “ East Lynne.” 2 vols, 


“ The incidents which are the basis and substance 


from which the book | 
derives its title will afford 


of the mystery 
The story will endure critical examina- 
tion, and from first to last may be taken as a favourable specimen of Mrs. Wood's artistic | 
method. It presents us with a series of cleverly managed scenes, and occasions all the pleasure _ 
which ordinary folk in their hours of idleness derive from the finest Tepes of our best | 
writers of prose render homage to the 's distinctive lightness ee 


Also, ready at every Library, 
LIFE’S MASQUERADE: a Novel. 


On Tuesday next, at all Libraries, 


FOOLISH MARGARET. By Tuomas Srzienr, 


Author of “Brought to Light.” 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


In a few days, 


PROVED in the FIRE: a Story of the 


Burning of Ham 4 WuuuaMm D Author of “Co the 
burg. By UTHIE, unting 


In the press, 


STUNG to the QUICK: a North Country’ 


By Mrs. G. Banks, Authoress of God’s Providence House.” 


THE ARGOSY. 
Edited by Mrs, HENRY WOOD. 


In December next commences a New Volume of THE ARGOSY. The Magazine 
from that date will be under the Direction of Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “ East 
Lynne,” and will be published at 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 

The December Number will contain the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story | 


by Mrs. Henny Woop, entitled ANNE HEREFORD, to be continued from Month 
to Month until completed, 


The price of THE ARGOSY, as hitherto, will be Sixpence, Monthly. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


The Saturday Review. 


[ November 9, 1867, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’'S NEW MAGAZINE, 
This day, No. If. (for NOVEMBER 1867), is, 
SAINT PAULS: a New Monthly 


of Fiction, Art, and Literature. Bdited by Axrnony Magazin, 


Contenrs: 
ALL FOR = a Novel. By the Baroness B. or Buay, 
Chapter 5.—Poor Monsieur Richard's Riches. 
6,—The Lovers. 
7.—Tnhe Vicomte’s Troubles. 
THE NEW ELECTORS. 
THE TOURIST AT HOME. 
SECRETS. 
THE DECAY OF THE STAGE. 
THE MILITARY ARMAMENTS OF THE FIVE GREAT 
A SHEFFIEL WORKMAN’'S WEFK gE XCURSION ARIS 
BACK FOR SEVENTY SUILLING TO PARIS aNp 
ABOUT HU STING. 
GLASS HOUSES. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Aytuony Taotzors 
Chapter 5.— Mr. and Mrs. Low d eT 
6.—Lord Brentford’s Dinner. 
 7—Mr. and Mrs. Bunce. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH PROSE. Consisting 


of Specimens of the Language,in its Earliest, Succeeding, and Latest Stages, With Xoo 

Explanatory and Criticai. ‘Together with a —— of ~ Histo: oles 

and a Concise Anglo-Saxon Grama: y Joskeu 
“Ss in English Poetry.” Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. day 


STUDIOUS WOMEN. Translated from th: 


French of Monseigncur Deransovr, Bishop of Orleans, by R. M. Partumorr, Pos 
8vo. cloth. Un a few days, 


38 
THE BOOK of the THAMES, from its Ris 


to its: Fall. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Tare. 1 vol. fep. Ato. with 4 Full- 
and 140 b l Wood E y bound in extra cont 
wah gilt edges, 2is. (Wow reaiy, 


4 
TREATISE on FRICTIONAL ELEC. 


in Theory and Practice. By Sir Wittiam IT F.Rs. 
with a Memoir of the Author, by Tomitnson, I, 1 Vol. el 


A TREATISE on the METALLURGY « 


IRON. By U.B. F.G.S., Associate of the School of Mines. Post svo. clot. 
Un the pres, 


6 
THE MANAGEMENT of HEALTH: Pra. 


tical Hints for its Preservation and Restoration. By Barao,B.A. linp 
cloth, ls. (This day. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


|THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester — Westminster — 


Pons of their Uistory and Traditions. By the Author 
Etoniana.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 8. 


THE MILL on ‘the FLOSS. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. with 
7 Illustrations, cloth, 38. 6d. Forming Vol. I. of “The Works of George Eliot." 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, D.C.L. By Taxopon 
Maamn. Post 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 12s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of CAROLINE BOWLS 
SOUTHEY. 1 vol. fep. cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By Jounx Burton. Con- 
prising from Agricola’s Invasion to the Abdication of Queen Bary. Vols 


SIR BROOK F FOSSBROOKE. By Cuarzes Lever. Nev 
Edition, 1 


| 


| ON PRIMARY INSTRUCTION in RELATION to EDVU- 
By Simon Lavazs, Author of “ Philosophy of Ethics.” Crown clot, 


STELLA, and other Poems. By Frorenz. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
price 4s. 


PROF. FERRIER’S LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK 
PHILOSOPHERS ; and other Remains. Edited by Sir Acrx. Grastanl 
Prof. Lusuincron. 2 vols. post 8vo. clotn, 24s. 


FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. By Gzorex Exsot, Nev 
Edition, 2 vols. fep. cloth, 12s. 


THE HANDY HORSE BOOK;; or, Practical Instructions in 
Riding, Driving, and the General Care ond d Monagement of Horses. By # Cavate 
Orricen. New Edition, with 6 Engravings, cloth, 


| THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED and sins 
TRATED. By Eowarn Bavce C.B., Colonel in the Army,an 
Royal Artillery; Member of the Council of Military Education, &e. to. with 
Tllustrations, cloth, 28s. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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free The Saturday Review. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents rok NOVEMBER: 
OF LONDON ARCHITECTURE By H. Convnrane. 
AND POLITICS. No. I. The Pre-Eeonomic Age. By Waren 
THE A BEFORE ROME. By A. C. Swinnornz. 
ABYSSINI By Kinostev. 
ROSE. By G. J. Wayvre Metvute. Chapters 38—43. 
TIUS ON NATURE (in English Hexameters). By C. B. Cayuey. 
THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL. By W. T. Tuornton. 
CULTURE: Dialogue. Hannison. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


(HRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


Rosent Lytron (OWEN MEREDITH), 2 vols. crown Svo. with Portrait, 24s. 
[This day. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 


J. F. Euron, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 
4 Woodcuts, 10s. 0s. 6d. [This day. 


ZUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


Capt. C. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. 
[Next week. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER ? 


By Tomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—THE IN- 


FERNO. A Literal Prose Translation. By Jonn A. CARLYLE, M.D. Second 
Edition, 14s. 


DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE. — The _ Rev. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION of the WORKS of 
Complete in 9 vols. including Glossary, £4 4s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW ON ABYSSINIA. 
Post Svo. with 3 Maps, 10s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 
ABYSSINIA. By Henry Dvurroy. 


“This took Sanh what it purports to be. The style is and graphic. 
These, hows attractions of the narrative. dt an coup 
and and te on She t spot by 
free inguish our countrymen.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By Anna C. 


STEELE. 3 vols. 


“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is eatted. fe is p voy well written, and has that kind of force— 
especially the force of feeling—which es a book lar. There is an intensity about it 
in parts—sentiment waxing into str« and the of at last 
itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... The authoress has depicted 


of passions—the race of love, the weariness of waiting, the acepelr of At to ture of 
. the remorse of failure, the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish 
of sheme, and “all th the misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become 
very eloquent, always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly. 
st is much of reality, and which 
80 instinct with true ng, which contains so m' 
seems to out such evident promise of good fruit to come.” — Times. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROSEWARN.” 


SABINA. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 
This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE “AUNT 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. 3 vols, [This day. 
ROMANCE of a GARRET. By Sypyer 


2 vols, 


FLORA ADAIR; or, Love Works Wonders. 


By A. M, DongLan. 2 vols. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. By 
Ovma. Crown 8yo. 8s. 
THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 


“ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” (This day. 


“This novel is and 
Dubli better has no lack of character. ‘We cannot offer the 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trotzorr. 


ight ha 


this work jossesses, and w Beg 
well and forcibly written throush t. So 
extreme! i ou! me o' re descriptions and pastoral life are 


spirited and 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PIOCADILLY. 


Now ready, No. IV. of “ Tinsleys’ Magazine.” 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
An Ilustrated Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 

No. IV., for NOVEMBER, ready this day. 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. G. A, Sata, Author of “ Diary in America,” &c. 
1 vol. {Nearly ready. 


THE HISTORY of MONACO, Bost and 


Present. By H. PEMBERTON. 1 vol. 


HOG- HUNTING in the EAST; a ra 


Sports. y Captain J.‘ Author of “The Eastern Hunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo. numerous I]lustratio: [Now ready. 
THE WREN of the CURRAGH. Reprinted 
from the “ Pall Mall Gazette.” 1s, [Ready this day. 
BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author 
of “ A White Hand and a Black Thumb.” 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON : the Story of the 


Childhood and School-days of an “Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of 
“ Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. [Jn November. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. 


A New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributions, by numerous 
Authors and Artists of eminence, will be published shortly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 


At all Libraries. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel by the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


“ The love in each case is an emotion marvellously described, though for some readers it 
will have perhaps too much seallom there is too clear an intrusion of the sensuous—we do 
not mean the impure—too muci of and disposition to embrace......... There 
no sermon on the Seventh Commandane nt, but adulter ry is as as at once a degrada- 
tion and a treachery which not even a passion like Kate Chester's can extenuate, and if the 
subject is to be treated at all, we know of no more meee way in which the true lesson of all 
such temptations could be inculcated........ She an ometion, a 
doubt, a sentiment—cali it what you will—which has 
but which surges up now and again mind of with a 
beaten back by the indulged b ay ovine feeling not only that is 
Vanity, but that - ought, not to be. : ~¢ there is some mistake, some misarrangement, some 
failure jn the grand schemi 

“The description of Kate’ 's delight - she first discovers gaat, her hero loves her is very 
ovels, and so is the af Ber 


different from what we are accustomed to find in pny Ay 
state of mind when she has —— given herself up to luxury of loving hi: 


study of the effects of a great passion on such id as hers, the record of her unwise love is 
decidedly intersting, and ite are greatly enhanced by the fick of being writen In 
bold, vigorous style.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols, [Ready this day. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 
CHARLES H. Ross. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


K. S. Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the on &e. 3 vols. 


this day. 
A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. 
By G. A. HENTY. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. By 


GrorGE M, FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom 
Hoop. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 
BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yarzs. 


Also, uniform with the above, 


THE RACE for WEALTH. 6s. MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s. 
LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. 6s. GEORGE GEITH. 6s. 

THE RICH HUSBAND. 6s. MILDRED ARKELL. 66. 

ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 66. TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. 

SANS MERCI. 6s. PHEMIE KELLER. 6. 
ARCHIE LOVELL. 6s. MAURICE DERING. 6s. 
ELSTER'S FOLLY. 6s. GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s. 

CITY and SUBURB. 6e, BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 6s. SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. 
MISS FORRESTER. 6s. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 


On December 6 will be published, price 1s, 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEYS’ a, with several 
Illustrations, and Contributions from 


The Author of “G ay the Author of “ Barbara’s History,” 
Author of “ Archie Mrs. “AUNT ANASTATIA,” 
DETRIMENTAL,” Messrs. SHIRLEY Brooks, G. A. SALA, CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS, 
AnpREW Hatimay, J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON, and EDMUND YATES. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
: 621 
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[November 9, 1867, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


+ IMMEDIATELY. 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land. By the Right Hon, Lady Hersert or Lea. Royal 8vo. 
with numerous IIlustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rost. Fercuson, LL.D., and the 
Rey. A. Morton Brows, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hitary SKryner, Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. 
Forming the New Volume of Favourite NoveEts. 


NOW READY. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— 


Mackintosh —Cobbett—Canning. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Lytron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


“ During two-thirds of his life, Sir Henry Bulwer has been going through the best sort of 
training for the class of composition which he has judiciously chosen, and the work before us 
is especinily distinguished by the qualities which we should have anticipated from his career; 
sugucity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men and measures, keen analysis of motive, 
and perfect familiarity with the manner in which the springs of human action are brought 
into play by those who control or modify the current of events at momentous epochs. He has 
been in personal communication with many actors in the scenes he describes; his memory 
richly stored with materials for ill t he has appropriate images at command; and his 
sty le—clear, copious, and free—is essentially a good style.""— Quarterly Review. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joux Tins, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &e. &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE LAST DAYS of the REIGN of LOUIS- 
POILIPPE, end the REVOLUTION of 1848. By M, Gurzor. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRELAND. 


By an EnGiisuman. Large post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER, including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, Wild-Cat, Deer, and 
Bear Hunting, &c. By the Hon. WM. Exuiott. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of 


“ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE. 


8 vols. 
NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 3 vols. 
£500 REWARD. 3 vols. 


Also, nearly ready, 


| 
THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. | 


MooptE, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


By Lady Grorciana 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


21 vols. 4to. and Index, price £25 12s. 


In the press, and will be published immediately, 1 handsome vol. crown 4to. 


THE TOWERS AND TEMPLES 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS from GOLDEN Fopy. 


THE HOME BOOK of PLEASURE and yy. 


AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON PICTURE BOOK: 
AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON GIFT-BOOK: comprising 
AUNT LOUISA’S KEEPSAKE: comprising Sing a 


AUNT LOUISA’S SUNDAY PICTURE BOOK: 


POPULAR READINGS, in Prose and Verse. Edited 


PENNY READINGS in PROSE and VERSE. Te 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY NEW 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. A most beautifil 


WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. 


OF ANCIENT IRELAND: 
Tieir Origin and History discussed from a New Point of View. 
By MARCUS KEANE, M.R.LA. 
llustrated with One Wood, chiefly from 


DUBLIN: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., 106 GRAFTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of variet; A 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR,  WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON. 


| 


GOLD, SILVER, LEAD. Edited by Mrs. VALENtiNi 


FREDERICK WARNE & ¢0,. 
PUBLISHERS. 


Vegetables ; Potting and Collaring; Pastry and P ish Pies, be, 
Jellies; Custards, Ices, and Cakes ; and 
Omelets ; Wines, Drinks, and Ale; Desserts; Butter and Chiesa sal 
Cookery for the Sick; Bills of Fare; Duties of Servants, Con Relishes; 
Edited by Mary Jewry. With numerous Woodcuts and Original tad 
printed in Colours by Kronheim. Embodying nearly Two Hunde 
Subjects. Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. elegantly and strongly bound. 7 isting, 
The Model Cookery and Housekeeping Book has been prepared with 
Pe ially to the, ir as of the Middle Classes. 
f eceipts which the contains, nearly half 
believed that the Coloured Plates will be found of very great eam Iti 
teaching an inexperienced Servant how to serve the different Dishes, io 
they ought to look when brought to table. and boy 


NEW FINE ART BOOK FOR 1868, 


TAINS. Printed in Tints and Gold Borders, with 52 Headings ana other 

Il.ustrations by most eminent Artists. Every page is decorated with 

and entire in a beautiful Sepia tint cn 
ROTHERS DALZIEL. ‘ost 4to. cloth, new style, 2ls,; 

It is expected that this will be one of the most ex i 

volumes de luxe that has ever been produced. auisite and Ulque 


“ One of the Best Books of Recreation we have seen.” —Guanviax, 


STRUCTION : an Original Work, with 250 Choice Illustrations, Edited 
Mrs. R. VALENTINE, Editor of ** The Girl’s Own Book,” “ Aunt Louisa’ 
Picture Books,” &e,’ With Original Contributions by the Author of “T 
Osilvy, Miss Stephens, Albert Warren, 

enry Warren, Ww iel, &c. &c. Crown 8yo. i 
edges, 7s. 6d. git git 

This Volume aims to bea Standard Book for Play, Work, Art Duty~ 
Games for Play Hours, Work for Leisure in the Home Circle, Art for th 
Cultivation of Taste, and Duty to ensure Home Happiness, 


WARNE’S CHOICE EDITIONS. 


comprising A, Apple Pie—Nursery Rhymes—The Railway A, B, C—Chili. 
hood's Happy Hours. With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Kronheim. Demy 4to. cloth, elegantly gilt, new style, 5s. 


Nursery Songs—Edith and Milly’s Housekeeping—The Life of a Dol 
_— — With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
ronheim. 


Song of Sixpence—The Seaside—The Robin's Christmas Eve—Robin Hood 
and his Merry Men. With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by 
Kronheim, &c. 


comprising Joseph and his Brethren—The Story of King David—The Wonders 
of Providence—The Proverbs of Solomon. ith 24 pages of Illustrations, 
printed in Colours by E, Evans. 

Any of the above, mounted on linen cloth, elegantly gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


by J. E. CARPENTER. Five distinct volumes, each complete, paged through- 
out, with Index. Crown 8vo. 550 pp. handsomely bound, and in a new 
style of inlaid cloth binding, bevelled boards, 4s. 

A General Index to the entire Work is given with Vol. V. 


NEW POPULAR SERIES OF BOOKS. 


distinct volumes. For the use of Members of Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tions, R ion Societies, Mutual Imp t Associations, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Young Men’s Societies, Working Men’s Clubs, and all kindred 
Societies, and for the General Reader. Compiled and Fdited by J.B 
CARPENTER, twelve yeats Public Reader, Lecturer, and Entertainer at the 
Principal Literary Institutions in Great Britain. Fep. 8vo. 256 pp. cach Is 


WARNE’S COLOURED ORNAMENTATIONS. 


a. Fully Illuminated (Kronheim’s Process). On cardboard, size 72x10} 


ice 5s. 
This is supplied in Three Pieces, so that a Square can be made as well asa 
long Scroll. 


Set of Original Designs. Illuminated and Embossed. Printed in Oil Colozrs 
by Kronheim. 10 cards, each 5x64. Embossed Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A Packet oi 
12 Cards in Wrapper, 5}x4j. Printed in Colours by Kronheim, ls. 


RNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. A Packet of 


12 Cards in Wrapper, 44x34. Printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim, 6d. 


WARNE’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


‘ Emily 
‘And Original Contributions by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe, Eni 
Nonnen, Dutton Cook, Henry Kingsley, Julia Goddard, A. Hoskins, Dy 

ter, H. St. John Corbet, Walter Thornbury, Matilda Betham Ed - 
J. Stirling Coyne, Frances Fielding Broderip, William Sawyer, - zh 
Hume, Frederick Gale, Charles Allston Collins, Rev. Frederick Arno! es 
Aylmer, Mrs. Ogilvy, the Hon. Miss Eden, Frederick W. Robinson, 
Imperial 8vo. 1s. 

An Illuminated Handbook, and 200 Illustrations 
H. K. Browne, John Leighton, A. W. Bayes, J. Abbott Pasquier, the Fx 
field, Alfred Slocombe, Percival Skelton, William Brunton. Also 
simile Autographs of the Contributors and Artists. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


TH 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS, 


THE LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE 
of the INDIES. By Antucr HErps, Author ut “Friends in Council,” &c, 
Crown 8v0. 63. [/mmediately. 


MR. ARTHUR HELPS, 


PIZARRO and the CONQUEST of PERU. 


By Anrucn HEtrs. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Sortly. 


MR. JAMES CHAPMAN, 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of SOUTH 


CA. By Jaucs CHAPMAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
[Next month. 


DR. ROGET. 


ANIMAL and VEGE ETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 


idered with R to Natural Theology. By Prrer Mark Reon, 
M.D., F.R.S. te Edition, 2 vols. with numerous Additions and Emenda- 


tions, 128. 


MR. MORRIS. 


THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a 


Poem. By WILIIAM Author of The Defence of Guenevere.” New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. (/mmediately. 


un. RIETHMULLER. 
THREE LEGENDS of the EARLY 
CHURCH. By C. J. Rierumvier, Author of “ Teuton.” Crown 8vo. 58, 
ediately, 


DR. BILLING. 


THE SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, 


and MEDALS, Ancient and Modern, By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M. 
F.R.S., &c. Illustrated with 180 Photographs of Ancient and siotars Speci: 
eady. 


mens, Demy 8vo. 25s. 


DR. BILLING. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES of MEDICINE. 


By Ancnipatp Biting. Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up 


to the Present State of Medical Science, by the Author. Demy 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


MR. KING. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of PRECIOUS 
STONES and of the PRECIOUS METALS. By C. W. Kine, M.A., Author 
of “ The their Remains,” New Edition, revised, post 8vo, 

Illustrated, 10s, [/mmediately. 


MR, KING. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS and 


DECORATIVE STONES. By C. W. Kixe, M.A. New Edition, revised, 
post Syo. Iustrated, 10s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


MR. MENET. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. 


Containing Advice as to Organization, Sei, Instruction, and Practical 
Management. By the Rev. JouN MENeET, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hockerill, 
and late Chaplain of the Hockerill Training Institution, Crown 8vo. cloth, 

(Now ready. 


price 2s, ; paper boards, 1s. 6d. 
DR. DYER. 


THE HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. 


By T. H. Dyer, LL.D., Author of “The History of Modern Europe.” With 
a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources of Early Roman History, and the 
Credibility of its Internal Evidence. Demy 8vo. 15s. (Now ready. 


“The design of most of the recent historians of Rome appears to have been | to obliterate as 

pany rd oe could of 4. ancient history. omnia; nales, ficta hac 

ms to have been the — of almost every critic ond! historian who 

seg imcaiied this subject ‘anon the days of Nie’ he work now offered to the public 

lewritien on a directly opposite plan. The cbject of it is to preserve, instead of to destroy, as 

as it may be possible of the ancient history; and in this respect, at least, it may lay 

cf comparative no novelty.......+ Such an unde ng necessarily involved a large amount 

of critical discussion. ‘he narrative part of the book is indeed littie more than a on 
of Livy, intended only as a vehicle for the remarks appended to re and She author hopes 

be found that he has not evaded the discussion of any ae 
‘xtract from the Author’ 's Preface. 


PROFESSOR PEARSON. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the 


EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By CHankes H. Peansoy, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. New Edition, much enlarged, Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. ' 

(/mmediately. 
Vol. II., To the Death of Edward I., in the press, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


POMPEII: its History, Buildings, and Anti- 
quities, An Account of the City, with a full Description of the Remains and 
of the recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by 
T.H. Dyer, LL.D. 8vo. ‘illustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a 
large Map, and a Plan of the Forum, elegantly bound in cloth, 14s, 


HANDBOOK of ARCH AOLOGY; E 


Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By Hopper M. Wasresrs. 
will be found valuable for all Travellers in Italy, Greece, and Egypt 
condenses in a small compass the essence of the information pt in we 
Works of the great Authorities, on Architecture, Sculpture, ——- the 
Glyptic Art, Palwography, &c. It contains upwards of 300 Figures of Vases, 
game, Statues, Roman and Christian Inscriptions, and an — contain- 
7. Tables of Chronology, Artists, Architects, Emperors, Greek and Roman 
Temples, &, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 15s, 


tian, 
This 


MEMOIRS 
2 
CHIPS froma GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


THE IRISH in AMERICA. By Joun Francis 


SHORT STUDIES - GREAT SUBJECTS. 


NEW WORKS. 


of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 


K.C.B., with ee pee pe and Journals. Commenced by the late jee 
Parkes; contin and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
th Portrait and Fac-similes, price 30s, 


Max MU.uer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Vor. 1. Essays 
on the Science of Religion ; VoL. Il. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and 
Customs, 2 vols, 8vo. (/n a few days. 


(Early in December. 


MAGuIRE, M.P, for Cork. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


By James Antnony Froupk, M.A. Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol. 
8vo. price 12s, 


5 
EXAMINATION of SIR W. HAMILTON’S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions ——— in 
his Writings. by JOHN STUART MILL, M.P. Third Edition. 8vo. 1 


6 
THE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, Lapy TreveLyay. Library Edition, 
with Portrait. 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s, 


7 
LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. 


With about 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the superintendence of 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, price 21s. cloth, 


8 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some 


Account of various Cities and Men. By A. K.H.B., Author of “ The 
liecreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8vo. (/n a Jew days. 


9 
WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From 


the Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. By Max. Baron Von ALVENSLEBEN, late 
Lieutenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


10 
PICTURES in TYROL and Elsewhere, from 
a Family Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. 
Small 4to. with numerous Illustrations, (Nearly ready. 


LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSI- 


CIANS, viz. Gluck, om, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Trans- 
lated from the by Lady WALLACE. With Three Portraits, Post 8vo. 
lds, 


12 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of 
GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazetteer of the WORLD. 
New Edition, revised to uly, 1867, 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


18 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 


GRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM 
L. R. CarEs, 8vo, 21s, 


14 
MARY’S GEOGRAPHY, a Companion to 
“ Mary's illustrated with Stories, and in wares 
Children. By Miss F, E. Bursury. 18mo, 3s. 6d. ; and Ques 


TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. 
Onpy M.A. No. VI. No. VII. Unetion of the Sick, 9a. 
oni No. "The Rule of Worship, 94. 


HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION. 


By Joun LL.D. F.R.S. Cheaper the Third, with a 
Plate and 101 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 10s. [In a few days. 


17 
ON DISEASES of WOMEN, &c. By Grairy 
Hewrrt, M.D. F.R.C.P. Edition, in part re-written, and illus- 
trated with about Fifty Wood Engravings, 8vo. price 24s, [Nearly ready. 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, ot: JOHN 


Manamats, F-R.O.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospi 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, with many Illustrations. 


BELL & DALDY: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Londoa: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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BULL IN THE WHALE’S BELLY. 
By SMELFUNGUS. 


THE BROADWAY 


For NOVEMBER, 64.; or by post, Stamps. 


GLOW WORM. 
November 1, 1867, 
The literary hitof THE BROADWAY, in many respecta the most remarkable 
paper in any magazine of the month, is“ Bull in the Whale’s Belly,” a felicitous 
parody of “ Shooting Niagara.” 


GREENOCK ADVERTISER. 
October 31, 1867, 

The second notable article is “ Bull in the Whale’s Belly,” by Smelfungus. This 
ia one of the happiest imitations of Thomas Carlyle we have ever read. There is, 
we believe, only one man in Britain who could execute it; and, unless we are 
much mistaken, Smelfungus fs none other than Mr. Patrick Alexander, M.A., of 
Edinburgh, a son of the well-known Professor of Greek at St. Andrews of that 
name, It is now nearly fifteen years since we saw Mr. Alexander's first attempt 
to imitate Mr, Carlyle in the “ Glasgow University Album,” where, if we remember 
rightly, he also gave himself the name of Smelfungus. In the interval he has 
executed several pieces in the same style, one of which provoked a very indignant 
growl from the Chelsea philosopher, who suggested a sound drubbing, or some- 
thing else, as a thing of which his Glasgow imitator stood much in need, That 
letter of complaint was a very small performance; and every reader of intelligence 
will relish the new imitation and thank Mr. Alexander for it, whatever the gen- 
tleman who is imitated may say. It isa work of genius, It is of course founded 
on the Niagara casay ; and it is as clever, every bit. The sketch of Jonah in the 
whuale’s belly is exceedingly powerful, after Carlyle’s fashion ; and so is the closing 
paragraph. We 1 it to the attention of our readers os a literary joke that 
has not been surpassed for many a day. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ARTICLE. 

The case of our ancient friend Jonah should seem to be more or less in point here. 
Jonah, prophetic person of the Hebrew species, gone upon bad courses, and “ fleeing 
from the face of the Lord”—it is a phrase, my much illuminated friends, with deep 
meaning now, as of old—thought it best for him to go by sea. The infatuated 
mortal so fleeing! It is well known whither he fled—into the devouring belly of “ a 
great fish "whale, say some ; but we will leave the species obscure, not seeking to 
be wise beyond what is written, Clear finis of Jonah, you would say, and conclusion 
put upon Aim and his prophesyings. But it did not turn out so; it turned out quite 
other than so, as is vouched to us by the record. Jonah, engulphed in his dark prison, 
wondering much, as is like, where the deuce it was he had got to, tumbled about as 
we may fancy there, seeking his way out—tumbled and rumbled extremely, and 
“ cried” mightily, as we real. The unhappy prophet! one pities him a little in his 
dark plight ; but also one must confess to a little human feeling for the whale, un- 
used to a diet of live prophets, and puzzled to dispose of this one. A prophet not to 
be disposed of by the understood methods of digestion. Whale strove hard to digest 
the prophet, diligently secreting its juices upon him; the indigestible prophet, 
secreted upon corrosively, tumbled and rumbled, as was natural, not the less terribly, 
but the more. Finally, the poor sea-monster, very sick with its prophet, and thinking, 
in the dim, fishy mind of it, it must have swallowed the very devil himself, incon- 
tinently “‘ vomited" ita prophet, glad to be quit of him on any terms; vomited him 
“on dry land"-—-which was considerate on the poor sea-monster’s part—and wished 
him God-speed elsewhither. Jonah, equally glad, for his part, to be quit of the sea- 
monster, hied him to Nineveh forthwith, and was diligent in the Lord's work there. 
A prophet, no longer mutinous, seeking in that infatuated manner to flee; but 
zealous wholly to serve, as improved by his dark experiences. Venerable old piece of 
Jew history, by certain persons not believed, and even held flatly ridiculous, 


THE CHOICE OF A MICROSCOPE. 
Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the MICROSCOPE. 


By Janez Hoag, F.L.S,, F.R.A.S. New Edition, with Additions, and with 
more than 500 Engravings and Coloured Illustrations by Tuffon West. 


THE NEW WORK ON PIGEONS. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


_their Structure, Varieties, Habits, 
W. B. P28. With 16 Pages of Coloured 


PIGEONS : 


and Managemen 
Illustrations by it 


THE NEW BOOK ON BILLIARDS. 
Royal 8vo. with numerous Meaections and Diagrams printed on Steel, 
cloth, 16s. 


PRACTICAL BILLIARDS. By 


pa. Thia Book, written by one of the best Players of the present day, may 

as the latest authority on the subject, a) will supply a deficiency | 
a felt by Billiard Players. In addition to the excellent Instructions and | 
Rules, it contains also the method of Handicap Billiards, and the rules apper- | 
taining to that game; that variety of Billiard-playing, now becoming so 
popular, having been invented by the Author. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE HILL, 


1867; 


MIS8 BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
In November, most profusely Illustrated, 1s. 


THE “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL, 


the kind ever attempted. bess Work ot 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


“ This novel is perfectly original, and it exhibits, in perhaps a stronger ie 
any of its predecessors, the author’s peculiar talent—constructiveness,, 
this Miss Braddon has exceeded her former achievements.” — Morning Post, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELs, 


This day, crown ith Frontispiece te 
in tint os and in 


CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


Thoroughly revised, and in parts re-written. 
N.B.— Miss Braddon's other Works will appear in due succession, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


This day is published, 2 vols. post avo. 21s. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Translated, by permission, from the French of 


A. FREDERIC OZANAM, 
Late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty of Letters at Paris, 


By ASHLEY C. GLYN, B.A. 


Contents: Of Progress in the Ages of Decline—The Fifth Century Paganism— 
The Fall of Paganism—Law—Pagan Literature (Poetry)—The Literary Tradition— 
How Literature became Christian- een, Mary Philosophy—The Instita- 
tions of Christendom—Christian Manners he Women of Christendom—How the 
Latin Language became Christian—Christian Eloquence—Christian History— 
Poetry—Christian Art—The Material Civilization of the Empire—The Rise of the 


Neo-Latin Nations. 2 


LONDON : WM. H, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WHITEFRIARS,” &e. 
On Tuesday, 3 vols. 


THE MATRIMONIAL VANITY FAIR. 


By the Author of “‘ Whitefriars,” “City Banker,” &c. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. 


HOW I ROSE in the WORLD: a Novel. 


Ready, Second Edition, 3 vols. 


THE SHADOW on the HEARTH: a New 


Novel. By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of “The Old Maid of the 
Family,” 


1 vol. 10s, 6d. 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. By W. Futtom, 


Author of “ Marvels of Science,” &c. 


CHARLES J, SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


Now ready, the Thirty-sixth Thousand, post vo. with Ilustrations on Wood, 
SOYER’S 
MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 


Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Judicious 
Preparation of Every Meal of the a Baws and 
for the Nursery and Sick Roo 
By the late ALEXIS SOYER. 


“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder in the kingdom."—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S 
GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; 


Or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 
Ninth Edition, 8vo. with Plates, cloth, 15s. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & 00., STATIONERS’ BALL 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S: 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS.| 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


» We have no doubt will meet with even greater success than its predecessor."—Bookseller. 


VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


Illustrated by 18 exquisite Engravings. 
Prices: The TWO IDYLLS. 


Artist's Proofs, 10 Guineas; Photographs, 6 Guineas; Engravings, 42s. 
Separately, Artist's Proofs, 5 Guineas; Photographs, 3 Guineas; Engravings, 25s. 


New Edition, uniform with the above. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


“ A noble book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


ELAINE. 


Artist's Proofs, 5 Guineas; Photographs, 3 Guineas ; Engravings, | Guinea. 


SEAMANSHIP. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANUAL FOR THE ROYAL AND 
MERCHANT SERVICES, 


DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL. By the 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL OF SEAMEN. An entirely New and revised Edition, 
crown 8vo. Plates, cloth, 7s. 


JOHN KEATS AND LORD HOUGHTON. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOHN KEATS. 


Edited by Lord Hovenron. New and completely revised Edition, in Library 
form, with a New Portrait, cloth, 7s. 


LORD HOUGHTON’S POEMS. 


A SELECTION from the POEMS of LORD 


HOUGHTON. With a New Portrait, cloth, 5s, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
HIS LAST UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


A SELECTION from SIR W. SCOTT'S 


POEMS. By M. CoLuins. With a New Portrait, cloth, 5s, 


THE ONLY COMPLETE WORKS OF 
CHARLES LAMB. 


THE LETTERS and WORKS of CHARLES 


LAMB. New and carefully-revised Edition, with important Emendations 

and Additions. Prefaced by an Essay on the Geniusof Lamb. By GronGE 

inant Vol. I., crown 8vo. with full-length Portraits of Charles and Mary 


ELIA. With Unpublished Additions. Cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. 


ELIANA. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Or both Volumes in one, cloth, 6s, 


THE GEMS OF TENNYSON, HOOD, PRAED, AND 
OTHER POETS AND PROSE WRITERS. 


MOXON’S STANDARD PENNY 


READINGS. Vol. I. elegant cloth, 2s. e 


MOXON’S STANDARD PENNY 


READINGS. Vol. II. elegant cloth, 2s. 


MOXON’S STANDARD PENNY 


READINGS. Vol. IIT. elegant cloth, 2s, 


ALIAN QUESTION. 


THE IT 
THE TRINITY of ITALY ; or, the Pope, 


the Bourbon, and the Victor. Bei 
. 5 ng Historical Revelations of the Past, the 
Present, — Future of Italy. By an ENGLISH CIVILIAN, for Bight Years in 
nnexion with the Court of Naples. Demy 8vo. toned paper, with 
Portraits of the Pope, Victor Emmanuel, and Ferdinand II. of Naples, 14s, 


EDWARD ‘MOXON & DOVER STREET, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. 


Shortly will be published, 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL OF 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


Tours and Yachting Excursions, from 1842 to 1861. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


THE EARLY YEARS 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


New and Cheaper Edition, | vol. 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


20 Steel and 89 
Vol. I. large crown 8vo. with fe ‘oodcuts, toned paper, 


VANITY FAIR: 
A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD 
EDITION OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


*,* The Second Volume will be published on November 30. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


By J. R. MORELL, 
Formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “Mr. Wynyard'’s Ward,” &c. 


Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER: 


Being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during 
His Ministry on Earth. 


ConTENTS: Preface—Birth, Life, and Preparation for His Ministry—His 
Active Ministry—The Miracles— Parables—Close of His Ministry and Death— 
Resurrection and Ascension—Index. 


Cheaper Edition, demy with 62 Illustrations by W: Crane, engraved 


THE NEW FOREST: 
Its History and Scenery. 
By JOHN R. WISE. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, és. 


ARMADALE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


New and Ilustrated Edition, crown Svo. with 5 Illustrations, price 6s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 65 CORNHILL. 
‘ 625 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 600 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER 
and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, TOILETWARE, TURNERY 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows : 
i 
3 £3 = 
Ba 
£8. £8, d. £8. sd. 
12 Table Forks....| 1130)2 00/2 40/2100 
12 Table Spoons ..| 1130/2 00/2 40/2100 
12 Dessert Forks..| 1 
j2 Dessert Spoons.| 1 
12 Tea Spoons .... 1460/;1 00/1 20/1 590 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
bowls....... ° 100 120 120 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80 80 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 66 90 10 0 110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt 
bowls........ 34 40 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, 
gilt bowl 18 20 20; 28 
1 Pair of Sugar 
Tongs ....+. 26 36) 36! 40 
1 Pair of Fish 
Carvers...... 1 49/1100/1100 1100 
1 Butter Knife .. 26 40 56 60 
1 Soup Ladle .... 10 0 120 16 0 170 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 33 46 46 50} 
Total..... .|9199 12°90 13 | 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest/to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of Re-plating 
dune by the Patent Process. 


FFENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
A” and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 


are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £2 18s. to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 10s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 5s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plate:. 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
I The i d and i ing use of gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various manufacturers in metal and 
glass ail that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some desi expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d, (two-light) to £23. 


at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER | 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest | 

and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 


Set of Four ; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9, 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 

TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 

novelties, many of which are registered), is on sale at 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, from 30s. to £6, 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
sarees, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. 


3 Feet | 4 Feet 5 
For WIDE. |, | Feet. 
Best Straw Paillasses ...... 13 0 150 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 15 0 16 0 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 186\/1 26)1 66 
Moloured Wool Mattresses../1 00/1 50/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses| 1 56/1116/1146 
hite Wool 1140/2 80/2 70 
Extra Super Do. Do. 3 10 
_Good Horse Hair Do. 50/2180/3 66 
Extra Super Do. ....... 10/8180/4100 
German Spring Hair Stuffing! 3.126 | 4 76|)4150 
Extra Super Do, .......... 4100/5100'6 00 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tresses for use over spring | 40 
Extra Super ...... 8170/5 00/510 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 
Good Tick 70 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- 
dered Linen Ticks ...... 3 00/4 0/4100 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 
Best |4170|6176|7120 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. ; Bolsters from 6s. 
to 29s. 6d. 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s, 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, — in every variety. 
ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted 


P with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 
Castors, from 11s, to 24s, 


Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 4s. to £45 5s. ; 


7}URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, alwayson show. ‘These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
teed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 


guaran’ 
3s, 6d, Set of five picces, 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 


| in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 


8. BURTON'S, at prices that are remmnerati 
because of the largeness of the sales, Mer 


lsd. 8. 
Handles ..........| 180/106 
-inch Fine Ivory Balance 
Handles ..... 180/140) 59 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles .... | 210/160) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 280/210] 80 
4-inch_ Finest African Ivory 
Handles | 340/970! 120 
Do., with Silver Ferules.......... 42 0 | 350 | 136 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules' 55 0 | 45 0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... 250/190) 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ..' 840 | 540/20 
AND Horn HANDLES, 
KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles . 86) 26 
Do., Balance Handles 170) 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. 156) 46 
Do., very Strong I Riveted Handles 96° 30 
The stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives Forks, and of the new Plated Fish-eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
“ TRAYS.—An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Three .......... from 25s. to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto.............. from 88. to 4 guineas, 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 78, 6d. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. stock of each is 
at once the | newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 7s, 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 t 
£5 12s. ; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s, to 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp 
Baths, Toilet Ware in great variety, from 11s. 6d.t 
45s. the Set of Three. 


CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS —WILLLAM 8. invites 
inspection of his Stock of 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed qualky, 
and some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8. BURTON imports them direct. 
Clocks.......+..+. from 78, 6d. to £45. 
Candelabra 


Lamps, Moderateur 
Pure Colza Oil .... 3s. 9d. per gallon. 
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